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77ie birth and infancy ofPhUift. Beginning of his reigh, 
Hi» first conquests. The birth of Alexander. 

MACEDON was an hereditary kingdom, situated in an- 
cient Thrace, and bounded on the south by the moun- 
tains of Thessaly ; on the east by Boeotia and Iberia ; on the 
west by the Lyncestse ; and on the north by Mygdonia and 
Pelaraiia. Biit after Philip had conquered part of Thrace 
and Dlyrium, this kingdom extended from the Adriatic Sea 
to the river Strymon. Edessa was at first the capital of it, 
but afterwards resigned that honour to Fella, famous for 
giving birth to Plulip and Alexander. 

Philip, whose lustoiy we are goin^ to write, was the son 
of Ajnyntas 11. who is reckoned the sixteenth king of Mace- 
don from Caranus^ who had founded that kingdom about 430 
years before ; that is, m the year q/' the world 3210, and be* 
Jbre Oaist 794. The history of all these monarchs is suf- 
ficiently obscure, and includes little more than several wars 
with the niyrians, the Thracians, and other neighbouring 
people. 

The kings of Macedon pretended to descend from Her- 
cules by Caranus, and consequently to be Gretks by extrac- 
tion, r^otwithstanding this, Demosthenes often st)rles them 
Barbarians, especially in his invectives against ^hilip. The 
Gre^, indeed, gave this name to all other nations, wi^out 
excepting the Macedonians. « Alexander, king of Macedon, 
in the reign of Xerxes, was excluded, upon pretence of 1& 
beu^ a Barbarian, from the Olympic ^mes ; and was not 
admitted to share in them, till after havmg proved his bdng 
descended originally from Argos. * The above-mentioned 
Alexander, when he went over from the Persian camp to 
that of the Greeks, in order to acquaint the latter that 
Maindonius was determined to surprise them at day-break> 
justified his perfidy by his ancient Uescent, which he declar- 
ed to be from the Greeks. 
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2 HISTORY OF PHILIP. Book XIV. 

The ancient kings of Macedon did not think it beneath 
them to live at different times under, the protection of the 
Athenians, Thebans, and Spartans, changing their alliances 
as it suited their interest. Of this we have several in- 
stances in Thucydides. One of them, named Serdiccas, with 
whom the Athenians were dissatisfied, became their tributa- 
ry ; which continued from their settling a colony in Amphi- 
polis, under Agnon the son of Nicias, about 48 years before 
the Peloponnesian war, till Brasidas^ the Lacedsmraiiah 
general, abcut the fifth or sixth year o? that war, raised that 
whole province against them, and drove them from the fix)n- 
tiers of Macedon. 

We ^hall soon see this Macedon, which formerly had 
paid tribute to Athens, become, under Philip, the arbiter of 
Greece ; and triumph^ under Alexander, over all the forces 
of Asia. 

« Amyntas, fether of Philip, began to reign the third year 
of the ninety-sixth Olympiad. Having the very year after 
been warmly attacked by the Illyrians, and dispossessed of 
a great part of his kingdom^ wmch he thought it scarcely 
posabie for him ever to recover again, he had addressed 
himself to the Otynthians ; and, in order to engage them the 
more firmly in his interest, had given up to them a consider- 
able tract of land in the neighbourhood of their city. Accord- 
ing to sGffne authors, Argxus^ who was of the blood royal, 
being supported by the Athenians, and taking advantage of 
the troubles whicn broke out in Macedonia, reigned there 
two years. * Amyntas was restored to the throne by the 
Thessalians ; upon which he was desirous of resuming the 
possession of tl^ lands, which nothing but the -unfortunate 
situation of ^is affairs had obliged him to resign to .the Olyn- 
thians. This occasioned a war ; but Amyntas, not being 
strong enough to make head singly against so powerful a 
people, the Greeks, and the Athenians in particular, sent 
him succours, and enabled him to weaken the power of the 
Olynthians, who threatened him with a total and impending 
ruin. <: It %ias then that Amyntas, in an assembly of the 
Greeks, to which he had sent a deputation, engaged to imite 
with them in enahlinj^ the Athenians to possess themselves 
df Amphipolis, declaring that this city belonged to the last- 
mentioned people. This close alliance was continued after 
his death with queen fiurydice, his widow, as we shall so(» 
see. 

<'Philip> one of the sons of Amyntas» was bom the same 
year tlus monarch declared war against the Olynthians. 
This Philip was father of Alexander the Great ; for, we 

a A. M 3fi00. Ant. J. C. 398, 

h A. M. 3621. Anu J- C. 333. Diod. 1« xiv. p. 307, 341. 

€ AemQ. d« F«b. Lcfltt p. 400. tfAALfSll. Aiit» J. C. 313. 
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Sect. I. HISTORY OF PHILIP. 3 

cannot ^tingmsh him better than by calBng him the firther 
of such a son, as « Cicero observes of the uther of Cato of 
Utica. 

* Amjrntas died, after having rdgned 24 years. He left 
three legitimate children, whom Euiydice had brought him, 
viz. Alexander, Perdiccas, and Philip, and a natural son 
named Ptolemy. 

Alexander succeeded his father as eldest son. In the very 
b^pning of his reign, he was engaged in a sharp war 
against the Illyrians, neighbours to, and perpetual enemies 
«!, Macedonia. Having concluded a peace with them, he 
>ut Philip, his younger brother, an infant, into their hands, 
ly way <^ hostage, who was soon sent back to lum. Alex- 
ander reigned but one year. 

c The crown now||e]onged by right to Perdiccas, his bro- 
ther, who was become eldest by his death ; but Pausanias, 
a pwince of the blood royal, who had been exiled, disputed 
it with him, and was supported by a great number of Mace- 
donians. He began- by sdzing some fortresses. Happily 
for the new king, Iphicrates was then in that country, whi- 
ther the Athenians had sent him with a small fleet ; not to 
besiege Amphipolis as yet, but only to take a view of the 
place, and make the necessary preparations for besieging it. 
Eurydice, hearing of his arrival, besought him to pay her a 
visit, intending to request his assistance against Pausanias. 
When he was come into the palace, and had seated himself 
the afflicted queen, the better to excite his compassion, takes 
her two children, Perdiccas and ^ Philip, and sets the former 
in the arms and the latter on the knees of Iphicrates ; and 
then thus addresses him : *^ Remember, Iphicrates, that 
" Amyntas, the father of these unhappy orphans, had al- 
" ways a love for your country, and adopted you for his son. 
" This double tie lays you under a double obligation. The 
** amity which that king entertained for Athens requires that 
*^ you should acknowledge us publicly for your friends ; and 
" the tenderness which that father had for your person 
** claims from you the heart of a brother towards these chil- . 
" dren." Iphicrates, moved with this sight and discourse 
expelled the usurper, and restored the lawfol soverdfen. 

« Perdiccas/ did not long continue in tranquillity. A new 
enemy, more formidable than the first, soon invaded his re- 

a M. Cato seutentiam dixit, hujot nostri Catonis fiftter. Ut emm eoMerl ex 
patiibu* sic hie, qui lumen iltud ifrogenuit, ex fiUo est nominaodus. De Oftc. 
I iU. n. 66. 

6 A. M. 3639. Ant. J. C. 375. Diod. p. S7J. Justin. I. v\\. c. 4. 

r A.M. 3630. Ant. J. C. 374 iSsch. die Fals. Legat. p. 399, 400. 

</ Philip was not then less than nine years old. c Plutarch, in Pelop. p. 192, 

f Plutarch supposes, that it was with Alexander that Ptolemy disputiid tha 
empire, which cannot he made to agree with the relation of ;£ichines, who 
heing his contemporary, is more worthy of credit. I have therefore thought pro- 
per to substitute Perdiocas instaad of Akximder. 
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4 '■ fflSTORY OF PHILIP. Book XlK 

pose. This was Ptolemy his brother, the natural son of 
Amyntas, as was before observed. He might possibly be 
the eldest son, and claim the crown as such. The two bro- 
thers deferred the decision of their claim to Pelopidas, ge- 
neral of the Thebans, still more revered for his probity thian 
his valour. Pelopidas determined in favour of Perdiccas ; 
and, having judged it necessary to take pledges on both sides, 
in OTder to oblige the two competitors to observe the articles 
of the treaty wmch they had accepted, among other hostages, 
he carried Philip with him to« ^fhebes, where he. resid- 
ed several years. He was then 10 years of age. Eurydice, 
on yielding up this much-loved son, earnestly besought Pe- 
lq>idas to procure him an education worthy of his birth, and 
c^the city to which he was going a hostage. Pelopidas. 
placed him with Epaminondas, who^pd a celebrated Py- 
thagorean plulosopher in his house foi^he education of his 
son. Philip improved greatly by the instinictions of his pre 
ceptor, and much more by those of Epamiaondas, under 
whom he undoubtedly made some pampaigns, though no 
mention is made of this circumstance. He could not possi- 
bly have had a more excellent master, whether for war or 
the conduct of life ; for this illustrious Theban was at the 
same time a great philosopher, that is to say, a wise and vir- 
tuous man, and a great commander as well as a |;reat states- 
man. Philip was very proud of having been his pupil, and 
proposed him as a model to himself ; and most happy would 
he have been could he have copied him perfectly ! Perhaps 
he borrowed from Epaminondas his activity in war and his 
promptitude in improving opportunities, which however 
formed but a very inconsiderable part of the merit of this 
illustrious personage. But, with regard to his temperance, 
his justice, his disinterestedness, his sincerity, his roagnani-- 
xnity, his clemency, which rendered him truly great, these 
were virtues which Philip had not received fi^m nature, 
and did not acquire by imitation. 

The Thebans did not know that they were then forming 
and cherishing: in their bosom the most dangerous enem^ dt 
■ Greece, d After Philip had spent nine or ten years in their 
dty, thtf news of a revolution m Macedon made him resolve 
to leave Thebes clandestinely. Accordingly he steals away, 
makes the utmost expedition, and finds the Macedonians m 
the deepest consternation at having lost their king Perdiccas, 
who had beoi killed in a great battle by the lUyrians, but 
much more so, at finding they had as many enemies as 
neighbours. The Illyrians were on the pcant of returning 

« Thebis trieimio ofaies haMtns, prima pueridae nidimenta in orbe leTeritatU 
«aitiqtt8B,'et ia domo EiNimiiKMidffi. lummi et phSlcMOphi et impenitoris, depotnh. 
Jmtin- 1 vii. e. ff. FhiUp lived in Tbebes not ooly three bat nine or ten jjesn. 

6 DM. k xTi p. 407, Jwfin. I. tH. c. 5. 
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&fr. L HISTORY OP PHILIP. 5 

into the kingdom with a gneater force ; the Peoiuans infest- 
ed it with perpetual ipcursions ; the Thracians -were deter- 
mined to place Pausanius on the throne, who had not aban- 
doned his pretensions ; and the Athenians were bringing 
Argsus, whom Mantias their general was ordered to sup- 
Dort with a strbng fleet and a considerable body of troops. 
Macedonia at that time wanted a man to govern, and had 
only a child in Amyntas, the son of Perdiccas, and lawful 
heir of the crown. Philip governed the kingdom for some 
time, h^ the title of guardian to the prince ; but very soon 
the subjects, justljr alarmed, deposed the nephew in favour 
of the ancle ; and, mstead of the heir, whom nature had given 
them, set him upon the throne whom the present con- 
juncture of af&irs required ; persuaded that the laws of ne- 
cessity are superior to all others. « Accordingly, Philip, at 
24 years of age, ascended the throne the first year of the 
105th Olympiad. 

The new khig, with great coolness and presence of mind, 
used all his endeavours to answer the expectations of the 
people. Accordingly, he provides for and remedies eveiy 
thing, revives the desponding courage pf the Macedonians, 
and reinstates and disaplines the army. ^ He was inflexibly- 
rigid in the last point, well knowing that the success of his 
enterprises d€j>ended on it. A soldier, who was very thirsty, . 
went out of the ranks to drink ; Philip punished him with 
great severity. Another soldier, who ought to have stood 
to his arms, laid them down : him he immediately ordered 
to be put to death. 

It was at this time that he established the Macedonian 
phalanx, which afterwards became so famous, and was the 
choicest and the best disciplined body of troops the world 
had ever seen, and might dispute the pre-eminence in those 
respects with the Greeks of^Marathon and Salamis. It is 
said that he drew up the plan, or at least improved it, from 
the idea su^ested by<? Homer. That poet describes the 
union of the Grecian commanders under the image of a bat- 
talHon, the sddiers of which, by the assemblage or conjunc- 
tion of thdr shields, form a body impenetrable to the enemy's 
darts, I rather believe that Philip formed the idea of the 
phalanx from the lessons of Epaminondas, and the sacred 
battalion of the Thebans. He treated those chosen foot-sol- 
diers with peculiar distinction, honoured them with the title 
of his ^ comrades, or companions ; and by such marks of ho- 
nour and confidence induced them to bear, without any mur- 
muring, the hardest fatigues, and to confront the greatest 

a A. M. 3044. Ant. J. C. 300. Diod. I. xri. I>. 407~tl3. 
h JSTum. 1. xiT. c 49. . c Itiad N. t. 130. 

^ l\i^\ia\99t licnlftefl, fitenllj, a feUow-foox-wWier. r" ^^^T^ 
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** HISTORY OF PHILIP. ' Book XIV. 

dangers with intrepidity. Such familiarities as these cost a 
monarch little, and are of no common advantage to him. I 
sh^l insert, at the end of this section, a Ihore particular de- 
scription of the phalanx, and the use made of it in battlesi I 
shall borrow from Polybius this description, the length of 
which would too much interrupt the series of our history ; 
y6t, being placed separately, may probably please, especial- 
ly by the judicious reflections of a man so well skilled in the 
^ art of war as that historian. 

One of the first things Philip took care of was, the nego- 
tiating a captious peace with the Athenians, whose power 
he dreaded, and whom he was not willing to, make his ene- 
mies, in the beginning of a reign hitherto but ill established. 
He therefore sent ambaJssadors to Athi^ns, spared neither 
promises nor protestations of amity, and at }ast was so hap- 
py as to conclude a<reaty, of which he knew how to make 
all the advantages he had proposed to himself. 

Immediately after this, he does not seem so much to act 
like a monarch of but 24 years of age as like a politician 
profoundly versed in the art of dissimulation ; and who, with- 
out the assistance of experience, was already sensible, that 
to know when to lose at a proper season is to gain. « He 
had seized upon Amphipolis, a city situated on the frontiers 
of his kingdom, which consequently stood very convenient 
for him. He could not keep it, as that would have weaken- 
ed his army too much, not to mention that the Athenians, 
, Whose friendship it was his interest to preserve, would have 
been exasperated at his holding a place which they claimed 
as their colony. On the other side, he was determined not 
to give up to his enemies one of the keys to his dominions. 
He therefore took the resolution to declare that place free, 
'^y permitting the inhabitants to govern themselves as a re- 
public, and in this manner to set them at variance with their 
ancient masters. At the same time he disarmed the Peo- 
mans by dint of promises and presents; resolving to attack 
them, after he had disunited nis enemies, and weakened 
them by that disunion. 

This address and subtlety established him more firmly on 
the throne, and he soon found himself without competitors. 
Having barred the entrance of his kingdom toPausanias, he 
marches against Ai^aeus, comes up with him in the road 
from -ffigae to Methone, defeats Wm, kUls a great number 
of his soldiers, and takes a multitude prisoners ; attacks the 
Peonians, and subjects them to his power. He afterwards 
turns liis arms against the lUyrians, cuts them to pieces, and 
obliges them to restore to him all the places possessed by 
them m Macedonia, 

fl Tolywn. Straoig. U i?. c. 17. 
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Srt. I. H I8TORV OF PHIUP. T 

<i|i^&]cfaabottt this time the Athenians acted with the great- 
est genei'oaty' towards the mhabitants of Euboea. That 
]dand> which is separated from Boeotia by Uie Euripns, was 
so Galled from its large and beautifiil pasture-lands, and is 
now called Negrq>ont. ^ It had been subject to the Athe- 
nians, who had settled colonies in Eretria and Chakis, the 
two principal cities of it. Thucydides relates, that, m the 
Pdoponnesian war, the revolt of the £ub<eans dismayed the 
Athemans very much, because they drew greater revenues 
thence than from Attica. From that time Euboea became 
a prey to factions ; and, at the time of which we are now 
peaking, one of these factions implored the assistance of 
Thebes and the other of Athens. At first the Thebsuis met 
with no obstacle, and easily made the faction they eqxxised 
tnumphant However, at the arrival of the Athenians, mat- 
ters took a very different turn. Though they were very 
much offended at the Eubceans, who had behaved very inju- 
riously towards them, nevertheless, sensibly affixted with 
the great danger to which they were exposed, and forget- 
ting their private resentments, they immediately gave them 
such powmul succour both by sea and land, that in a few 
days they forced the Thebans to retire. And now, bein^ 
absolute masters of the island, they restored to the inhabit- 
ants their cities and liberty, persuaded, says c ^schines, in 
relating this circumstance, that justice requires we should 
obliterate the remembrance of past injuries, when the l>arty 
offending repose their trust in the offended. The Athenians, 
after having restored Euboea to its former tranquillity, re- 
tired, without desiring any other benefit for all their services 
than the gloiy of having appeased the troubleh of that island. 

But thev did not always behave in this manner with re- 
gard to other states ; and it was this gave nse to the Vforqf 
the aUieSy of which I have spoken elsewhere. 

*i Hitherto Philip, that is, during the first years of his reign, 
had been en^ged in ridding himself of his competitors for 
the thrcMie; m pacifying domestic divisions, in repelling the 
attacks of his foreign enemies, and in rendering them mca- 
pable, by his frequent victories, of trouUiug him in the pos- 
session of his kingdom. 

. But he is now going to appear in another character. Spar- 
ta and Athens, after having long disputed with each other 
the empire of Greece, had weakened themselves by their 
rec!i>rocal divisions. This circumstance had given Thebes 
an opportunity of raising herself to the supreme power ; 

« A. M. 3«46. Alit. J. C. 353. 

6 Veil. Patere. 1. i. e 4. Thucyd. 1. niii p. 613. Demotth. proCtesiplw p. 
489* iBsehin. coiicia Ctesipb. p. 441. 

e Ovx' n^^iifvoi dmaiov tXvai t^v ipyrjv diro(ivt||ioWuciv 4v Tftirire«6fl»or. 
dA.M.3646. Ant. J. C. 358, 
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but Thebes, having weakened itself by the wars in which it 
had been engaged against Sparta and Athens, gave Philip an 
occasion (tf aspiring also in his turn to the sovereignty of 
Greece. And now, as a politician and a conqueror, he re- 
solves how he may best extend his frontiers, reduce his neigh- 
bours, and weaken those whom he is not able to conquer at 
E resent; how he ma^ introduce himself into the affairs of 
rreece, take a part in its intestine feuds, make himself its 
arbiter, join with one side to destroy the other ; in order to 
obtain the empire over all. In the execution of this great 
design, he spares neither artifices, open force, presents, or 
promises. He employs for this puri>ose negotiations, trea- 
ties, and alliances, ana each of them singly in such a manner 
as he judges most conducive to the success of his deagn ; 
advant£^ solely determining him in the choice of mea- 
sures, f 

We shall always see him acting under this second charac- 
ter, in all the steps he takes thenceforth, till he assumes a 
^ third and last character, which is, preparing to attack the 
great king of Persia, and endeavouring to become the aveng- 
er of Greece, by subverting an empire which before had 
attempted to subject it, and which had always continued its 
irrecondleable enemy, either by open invasions or secret in^ 
trigues. 

We have seen that Philip, in the very beginning of his 
reign, had seized upon Amphipolis, because it was well 
situated for his views ; but that, to avoid restoring it to the 
Athenians, who claimed it as one of their colonies, he had 
declared it a free city. But, at this time, bein^ no longer 
under such great apprehension from the Athenians, he re- 
sumed his former design of seizing Amphipolis. " The 
inhabitants of this city, being threatened with a speedy siege, 
sent ambassadors to the Athenians, offering to put themselves 
and their city under the protection of Athens, and beseech- 
ing them to accept the keys of Amphipolis, But that re- 
public rejected their offer, for fear of breaking the peace 
they had concluded the preceding year with Philip. * How- 
ever, this monarch was not so delicate in this point ; for he 
besieged and took Amphipolis by means of the intelligence 
he carried on in the city, and made it one of the strongest 
barriers of his kingdom. Demosthenes, in his orations, ire- 
quently reproaches the Athenians with their indolence on 
this occasion, by representing to them, that, had they acted 
at the time with the expedition they ought, they would have 
saved a confederate city, and spared themselves a multitude 
of misfortunes. 

a I>eDUMth. Olynth. t p. S. ^ 

- **.M.M«». A»t.J.C.«8. I>i<>d.p.4U. „„„,,,,G00gle 
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« Philip had promised the Athenians to give up Ainphi- 
polis into their hands, and b^ this promise had made toem 
sapme and inactive ; but he did not value himsdf upon keep- 
ing his word, and sincerity was not the virtue he professed. 
So lar from surrendering this ci^, he also poss^sed himself 
offtPydna andof t'Potidsa. The Athenians kept a ear- 
rison in the latter ; these he dismissed without ddng mem 
the least injuiy ; and gave up this dty to theOlynttuans^to 
eagage them in his interest. 

''From hence he proceeded to seize Creiudes, which the 
Thrasians had built two years before, and which he after** 
wards called PhUippi, from his own name. It was near this 
city, afterwards fiimous for the defeat of Brutus and Cassius* 
that he opened certain gold mines, which every year pro- 
duced upwards of 1000 talents, that is, about 114,000 pounda 
sterling; a prodigious sum of money in that age. oy this 
means, moo^ became much more current in Macedon than 
before ; and rhiUp first caused the golden coin to be stamp* 
ed thore^ wMch outlived his monarchy e. Saperioritjr of 
finances is of endless advantage to a state ; and no pnnce 
understood them better than Philip, or neglected them leas. 
By this fund, he was enabled to maintmn a powerful army 
€A fordgners, and to bribe a number of creatures in most of 
the cities of Greece. 

/Demosthenes says, that, when Greece was in its most 
flourishine^ condition, gold and silver were ranked in the 
number <x prohibited arms. But Philip thou^t, spoke, and 
acted, in a quite different manner, ir It is said, that, having 
one day cposulted the oracle of Delphos he received the 
following answer ; 

' " Make eoin thy weapons, and thoultconqdetall." 
The advice of the priestess became his rule, and he ap- 
plied it with great success. He boasted that he had car- . 
ried more places by money than arms ; that he nev^ forced 
a gate, till after having attempted to open it with a golden 

albid. 

b PydiM, a dty of Mieedon, ntiiated on tike gniranciemlr called Simit Thar* 
nkRicus, and now Golfo di Salonichi. 

e Pocidna, another city or Macedonia, on the borden of ancient Thrace. It 
was but 00 ftadia. or three Jeaguea« fVoai Olynthuv 
<2Id. p. 413. 

e Gratas Aletandro re^i ma^rno fuit ille 
ChoerilQs, inoultii qai versibut et male natis* 
RettuUt aeoeptos, regale nomisroa Philippos. 

Herat 1. ii. Ep. &d Aagost. 
BSa titnt mimerati aurei trecenti nuromi, qui Tocamur Philippi. 

Plant In Poen. 
D iffldit hoitinm ' 

portas vir Maoedo, et snbruit xmulos ,„ „. ^^ ,_ 

f Phittp. iu. p. W. g Snida..; ^^^^^^^ ^^ Q^^gl^ 
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key ; and that he did not think any fortress impregnable 
into which a mule laden with silver could find entrance. « It 
has been said, that he was a merchant rather than a con- 
queror ; that it was not Philip, but liis gold, which subdued 
6reece, and that he bought its cities rather than took them. 
He had pensioners in all the commonwealths of Greece, ^d 
i^etained those in his pay who had the greatest share in the 
public affairs. And, indeed, he was less proud, of the suc- 
cess of a battle than that of a negotiation, \/elI knowing, that 
neither his generals nor his soldiers could share in the honour 
of the latter. 

Philip had married Olympias, daughter of Neoptolemus. 
The latter was son of Alcetas, king of the Molossi, or Epinis. 
Olympias bare him Alexander, sumamed the Great, who 
was bom at Pella, the capital of Macedonia, the first year 
of the 106th Oljrmpiad. * Philip, who at that time was ab- 
sent from his kingdom, had three very agreeable ^ advices 
brought him ; that he had carried the prize in the Olympic 
games ; that' Parmenio, one of his generals, had gained a - 
, €;reat victory over the lUyrians ; and that his wife was deli- 
vered of a son. d This prince, terrified at so signal a hap- . 
piness, which the heathens thought frequently the omeh of 
some mournful catastrq)he, cried out, ** Great Jupiter ! in 
" return for so many blessings, send me as soon as possible 
" some slight misfortune." 

« We may form a judgment of Philip's care and attentioir» 
with regard to the education of this prince, by the letter 
■which he wrote a little after his birth to Aristotle, to acquaint 
him so early, that he had made ch<»ce of him for his son's 
preceptor. " I am to inform you," said he, '* that I have a 
'* son bom. I return thanks to the gods, not so much for 
" having given him to me, as for havmg given him me in the 
" time that Aristotle lived. I may justly promise myself, 
" that you will make him a successor worthy of us both, and 
*• a king worthy of Macedonia." What noble thoughts arise 
from the perusal of this letter, far different from the manners 
of the present age, but highly worthy of a great monarch 
and a good father ! I shall leave the reader to make his own ■ 
reflections upon it, and shall only observe, that this example 
may serve as a lesson eveif to private persons, as it teaches 
them how highly they ought to value a good master, and 
tbe extracatlinary care they should t^& to find such a one ; 

a CalUdut emptor Olynthi. Jut. Sat. xti. 47. 
Philippui niajoFe ex parte mereator Graecis, quara*Tietor. 

VakMax.Kh,TU. e.% 
h A. M* 3048. Ant. J. C. S5A. Plut. in Alex. p. 609. Justin. I. xii. e. 1«. 
c Plutarch luppotet, that thia news was brought him iromediately after the 
takinr of Potidaea, but this city had been taken two years heflwe. 
4 Flue. Uk Apophth. pi 187. e Aul. Gel. l.ix. c. S.. 
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«for eveiv son is an Alexander to his &ther. It appears 
*hat Philip b put his son very early under Aristotle, convinc- 
ed that the success of studies depends on the foundation first 
laid ; and that the man cannot be too able, who is to teach 
the principles of learning and knowledge in the manner in 
which they ought to be mculcated. 

A DESCRIPTION OF THE MACEDONIAN PHALANX. 

/ The Macedonian ^ phalanx was a body of in£uitry, con- 
»sting of 16,000 heavy armed troops, who were always 
placed in Jthe centre of the battle. Besides a sword, they 
were armed with a shield, and a pike, or spear, called by 
the Greeks 2;ap|22a, fsarissa.J This pike was 14 cubits 
long, that is 21 feet, tor the cubit consists of a foot and a 
half. 

' The phalanx was commonlv divided into 10 battalions, 
each of which was composed, of 1600 men, drawn up 100 in 
front, and 16 in depth. Sometimes the file of 16 was dou- 
bled and sometimes divided accoi*ding as occasion required ; 
so that the'* phalanx was sometimes but eight and at other 
times 32 deep : but its usual and regular depth was of 16. 

The space between each sddier upon a march was six feet 
or, which is the same, four cubits ; and the ranks were also 
alMut six feet asunder. When the phalanx advanced to- 
wards an enemy, there was but three feet distance between 
each sddier, and the ranks were closed in proportion. In 
fine, when the phalanx was to receive the enemy, the men 
who composed it drew still closer, eacl) sddier occu]^ing 
only the space of a foot and a half. 

This e^adently shows the different space which the front 
of the phalanx took up in these three cases, supposing the 
whole to consist of 16,000 men, at 16 deep, and consequently 
always lOOp men in front. This space in the first case was 
6000 feet, or 1000 fathoms, which make 10 furlongs, or half 
a league. In the second case it was but half so much and 
took up five furlong, or 500 fathoms *'. And, in the third 
case, it was £^ain diminished another half, and extended to 
the distance of only two furlongs and a half or 250 fathoms. 

Pdybius examines the phalanx in the second case, in which 

a Finganras Alexandrain dari nobis, impoMtom gremio, dignam ttuita eun i«. 
faDtem : (quanqnam suus caique dinius eit.) Quintil. 1. i. e. 1. 

b An Phitipput Macedonnm rex Alexandro fiUo luo prima literanim elementa 
tradi ob Aristotele nmmo ejus sutit pbiloiopho Toluitiet, aut ilte sascepisiet 
hoe offioium, si nonstpdioram initia a perfeetissimo quoque optime tractari ftt- • 
tinere ad somroam cmlidisset ? QuintiJ. iM. 

c Pol^. I. xvii. p. 704—767. U. L xii. p. 644. iElian. de instrueod. aeieb. 

d Oeeem et sex miUia peditnm more Maeedonam armati i\ieic qui Piialann- 
►« ...^^11^1 « »:- — :_ «.,!» :_ «•. •„ -"-cenB parte* di?iir '^•• 
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it inarched to attack the enemy. Each scddi^ then took up 
three feet in breadth, and as many in depth. We observed 
above, that their pikes were 14 cubit^ long. The space be- 
tween the two hands, and that part of the pike which projiect- 
ed beyond the right, took up four ; and consequently nie pike 
advanced 10 cubits beyond the body of the solctier who car- 
ried it. This being supposed, the pikes of the soldiers placed 
in the fifth rank, whom I wfll call the fifths, and so of the 
rest, projected two cubits beyond the first rank ; the pikes 
of die fourths four, those of the thirds sik, those of the se^ 
conds dght cubits ; in fine, the pikes of the soldiers who 
&rmed the first rank advanced 10 cubits towards the e^ne- 
my. 

The reader will easily concdve, that when the soldiers 
who competed the phalanx, this great and unwieldy mad:^e^ 
every part of which bristled with pU^es, as we have^ seen, 
moved aU at once, pres^iting their pikes to attack the ene- 
my, that they must charce with great force. The soldiers, 
who were bdiind the fifth rank, held their pikes raised, but 
inclining a little over the ranks who precedea the;n ; thereby 
forming a kind of roof, which, (not tp mention thdr shields) 
secured Uiem from the darts discharged at a distance, whim 
^ell without doing them any hurt. 

The soldiers of all the other ranks beyond the fifth could 
nqt indeed engage against the enemy nor reach them with 
their pikes, but then they gave great assistance in battle to 
those in the fix)nt of them. For, by supporting them behind 
with their utmost stren^h, and presang upon their backs, 
they increased in a prodigious manner the strength and isfi- 
X)etttOsity of the onset ; they gave thdr comrades such firm- 
ness ana stability as rendered them immoveable in attacks, 
and at the same time deprived them of every hope or oppor- 
tunity of flight by the rear ; so that they were under the ne* 
cessity eitlier to conquer or die. 

And indeed Polybius acknowledges, that, as long as the 
soldiers of the phalanx preserved tneir disposition and or- 
der as a phalanx, that is, as long as they kept thdr ranks in 
the close order we have described, it was impos^ble for an 
^emy either to sustain its weight, or to open and break it. 
And this he demonstrates to us in a plain and sensible man- 
ner. The Roman s^diers, j[for it is those whom he compares 
to the Greeks in the place in question,) says he, take up, in 
fight, three feet each. And, as they must necessarily ^move 
about very much, either to shift their bucklers to tte ri^t 
and left in defending themselves or to thrust with the point 
or strike with the edge of thdr swords, we must be oUiged 
to allow the distance of three feet between. every soldi^. 
Thus every Roman soldier takes up six feet, that is, twice 
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aft much distance as one of the • phalanx^ atid oonaanKBtiy 
opposes singl;^ two sddiers of the first rank ; and, ibr the 
same, reason, is obliged to make head against 10 pikes, as 
we have before observed. Now it is impossible kr a sbgle 
sokherto break or force lus wa^ through 10 pikes. 

* This Livy shows evidently in a few words, where he 
describes in what manner the Romans were repulsed by the 
Macedonians, at the siege of a city, c The consul, says he,* 
made his cohorts to advance, in order, if posuUe, to pene« 
trate the Macedonian phalanx. When the latter, keeping 
very close together, had advanced forward their loRg pikes* 
the Romaas having discharged inellectuallv their javdins 
against the Macedonians, whom their shielos (pressed veiy 
elose together; covered like a roof and a toitoise ; the Ro- 
mans, I say, drew their swords. But it was not pos^e for 
them either to come to a dose engs^ement or to cut or break 
the pikes of the enemy ; and if Uiey happened to cut or 
break any one of them, the broken piece of the pike served 
as a pcunt ; so that this hedge of pikes, with which the front 
of the phalanx was armed, still existed. 

d Paulus iBmilus owned, that, in the battle with Perseus, 
the last king of Macedon, this rampart of brass and forest of 
pjkes, impenetrable to his legions, filled him with terror and 
astoi^shment He did not remember, he said, ever to have 
seen any thing so formidable as this phalanx ; and often af- 
ter waros declared that this dreadful spectacle made so stroi^ 
an impression upon him as almost to induce him to de^Mor 
of the victory. 

From what has been said above, it follows, that the Mace- 
donian phalanx was invincible ; neverthdesa, we find, from 
history, that the Macedonians and their phalanx were van- 
quished and subdued by the Romans. It was invincible, re- 
plies Poly bins, so long as it continued a phsdanx, but this hsqi- 
pened very rarely ; ft>r, in order to its being so, it required 
a flat even spot of ground of large extent, without either tree* 
bush, intreochment, ditch, valley, hill, or river. Now we 
seldom find a spot of ground, of this description, of 15, 
20, or more, forlongs « in extent ; for so large a space is ne^ 

aitwwbdbr»MUItluite«ekioldierof the ptelanx tvMik up only three feet 
when he«lvaiieed io attack the enemy, and but half to lauch when he waited 
* k ooimtiHt up. In tttU but caw, eae& Uoinan loldier wiu obfig^ to make head' 

?nft 90 pikM. 
Liv. i. xxxit n. 17. 



c Cohortes innaem tab uffoU, que euneam Macedomun, (Pfialangem ipti to> 
oant) si pooent, vi perrumperent, cpaittebat Ubi conl'erti basiai ingen- 

JiM kmicitucruiis pne ae Maeedones objecineot, vdac In vonttf uctaa dcMltaio 
ehrpMMrmaa wttwidiMmt Komani pilit-'ne^QiiqaBni eniiarii, cum ■trinaitMmt 
tiMMia vne%«e«0Bgveii propiui ne^oe pracideinB liatiM pocemm ; et, n qn^ni • 
laeidiMiwt nut pnetk^iMCDt bastile tkagoMnto ipso acnto, inter ^euhi imegrt- 
ram hasMraia, vdut talhiu expletet. 

4f Plot. Id Ami. iBmit p. 8M. 

e Thvee qiwrtaa 4if • l U ffHj «r • lesgWi « peihspt aioi«. 
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cessaiy for containing a whole army, of which the phalanx is 
but a part 

But let us suppose (it is Pdylnus who still speaks) that a 
tract of ground, exactly such as could be wished^ were laund; 
yet of what use could a body of troops drawn up in the form 
of a phalanx be, should the enemy, instead of advancing fi>r~ 
wara and offering battle, send out detachments to lay waste 
the country, plunder the cities» or cut off the convoys f In 
case the enemy should come to a battle, the general n^ only 
command part of his front (the centre for mstance) design- 
edly to give way and fly, that the phalanx may have an op~ 
portunity of pursuing them. In this case, it is manifest the 
phalanx would be broken, and a large cavity made in it, in 
which the Romans would not £Eiil to throw themselves in 
order to charge tne phalanx in flank on the right and left, at 
the same time that those soldiers who are pursuing the ene- 
my, may be attacked in the, same manner. 

This reasoning of Polybius appears to me very clear, and 
at the same time gives us a ver^ just idea of the manner in 
which the ancients fought ; which certainly ought to have 
its place in history, as it is an essential part of it. 

Hence it appears, as ^ Mr. Bossuet observes, after Poly* 
bins, the difference between the Macedonian * phalanx, 
formed of one large body, very thick on all sides, which was 
obliged to move all at oqce, and the Roman army divided into 
small bodies, which for that reason were nimbler, and conse- 
quently more calculated for movements of every kind. The 
phalanx cannot long preserve its natural propertjr, (these are 
Pdybius's words,) that is to say its solidity and thickness, be- 
cause it requires peculiar spots of ground, and those, as it 
were, made purposely for it ; and that, for want of such 
spots, it encumbers, or rather breaks, itself by its own mo- 
tion ; not to mention, that, if it is once broken, the soldiers 
who compose it can never rally again. Whereas the Roman 
army, by its divi^on into small bodies, takes advantage of all 
l^aces and situations, and suits itself to them. It is united or 
separated at pleasure. It files off, or draws together, with- 
out the least difficulty. It can very easily form detachments, 
raUy, and go through every kind of evolution, either in the 
whole in or part,* as occasion may require. In fine, it has a 
greater variety of motions, and consequently more activity- 
and strength than the phalanx. 

a DiacoorseoD Univorttl Hittory. 

b StAtftrius uturque milet , otdines aemau ; led ilia ptudmrimmobiiis, ec «tii- 
us ff^nttit '. Ronana acies dittinetior. ex pluribas partibus aonitans : fiicilit wr- 
tisntS quacumqQeoput eMftt, tacHisjunKenti. Tit. Liv. 1. ix. n. 19. 

Erant pleniqiie tylvestria eiica, incommada phalangi« mazime Maeedoovm 
qas. niti ubi prelongu haitis velut vallum ante dypeos objecit, (owmI «t fiat,* 
lib^ oampo vpui nt; n«|{itti a^aodiiBi oiu eit. Id, 1. zui. n. 39. 
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> ' « This eDd>kd Paidtis ^ iBmfltus to nun Ut ceMbrated 
victory over Perseu^. He fimt attacked tne phalanx in front* 
But the Macedonians, (keeping veiy close together,) holding 
their jnkes with both hanos, and presenting this iron ram- 
part to the enemy, could not be either broken or forced in 
any manner, and so made a dreadful slaughter cf the Ro- 
mans. But, at last, the unevenness of Uie ground and the 
great extent of the firont of the battle not aUowing the Ma- 
cedonians to continue in all parts that range of shields and 
pflces, Paulus ^milius observed, that the phalanx was oblig- 
ed to leave several opening and intervals. > Upon this, he at- 
tacked them at these openmgs, not, as before, m front and in a 
general onset, but by detached bodies and in Cerent parts, at 
one and the same time. By this means the phalanx was 
broken in an instant, and its whole force, which consisted 
merely in its union, and the impression it made all at once» 
was entirely lost, and Paulus i£milius gained the victory. 

' The same Polvbius, in the twelfth book above cited, des- 
cribes in few words the order d[ battle observed by the ca- 
valry. According to him, a squadron of horse consisted of 
800, generally drawn up 100 in front and dj^^ht deq> ; conse- 
quently such a squadron as this took up a furlong, or 100 fo- 
thoms, allowing the distance of one fathom, or six feet, for 
each horseman ; a space which he must necessarily have, to 
make his evoiutioDs and to rally. Ten squadrons, or 8000 
horse, occupied ten times as much ground, that is, ten fur- 
loiij^ Or 1000 fethoms, which make about half a league. 

From what has been said, the reader may judge how much 
ground an army took up, by considering the number of infon- 
try and cavalry of which it consisted. 

Sect. II. 

The soared VKor. 8equel(f the history tif PhU^. 

^ Discord, which peipetually fomented among the Greeks 
dispositions not very remote from an open rupture, broke 
out with g^reat violence upon account of the Phocxans. Those 
peq^le, who inhabited the territories adjacent to Delphos, 

a Pfamrch. io Paol. JRaoL p. Mf, S6«W Liv. 1. zIit. a. 4L 
h Seeunda Itrfrio iininiMA dimiMTit |ifaalu«eiB ; neque vlte evManior CSMS 
-victoriae fult qoun quod roulta putim pnelia ennt, qns fluetnttitMB tnite* 
nint priin«,deiude ditjreerent pltfOangeni ; caju* eonfertte, et intemii honcntit 
liMtia. inuitenliiles viKt luot. Si carptim aiwndiendo eircoinagefe iromobllem 
longitudine et gnviute hattmm ««Mg, emfua luiie impliearnvr : n vcio ab 
latere, aut ab tergo, aliquid tumulnii inerepiiit, rwiMe modo tiirliaiiter Bieat 
t«ni adnmu eatervatink irraentei RoroaiMM, et intenrapta maltifhrian aeia, ok. 
^lun \n eofl^diantur : et Romani, qaaeumque data intervalla enent, inimaabaBt 
ordinet tuoa Qui si univerm acie in rrantem adTerras iiutroctam pbalanaem 
eoaeorriawlit— induiiieBit le batcit, nee comertam aciem •iMiiiviiieiit. Tit. 

e Lib. sdi. p. M9. 

tfA.]ld6«9. AntJ.CSIf. Dlad.LxH.p.4tf-4SS. 
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pknehedup osrlAin lands that were consecrated lx> Apdilo, 
which were thcr^ profaned. ImmoiKately the people- m 
the neigfabourfaood^elaiaied against them, as guSt^ of sa- 
<Milege, some from a spirit of sincerity, and others m ovdet 
'to cover their private revenge with the veil of rdigion. Tlie 
war that broke out on this occasion was called t^ mind 
«mzr, as undertaken from a religious motive, and lasted ten 
years. The pecff)le guilty of this profanation were sum- 
<moned to appear before 'the Amphictyons, or states-generdl 
•of Greece ; and, the whole aflair being duly examined, the 
•Phocaeans were declared ^sacrikgioos, and sentenced to pay 
a heavy fine. 

PhilQmelus,<me of their chi^ ci^aens, a bold man, and 
4if great authority, having proved, by some verses in « Ho- 
mer, that the soveragnty ttfthe temple of Delphos belong- 
led anciently to the rhocaeans, inflames them against this 
decree, induces them to take up arms,and is appointed their 
oeneraL He immediately proceeds to Sparta, to engage the 
Lacedacmomans in his interest. They were very much dis- 
{justed at a sentence which the Amphictyons hadpronouuced 
figoinst them, at the solicitation of the Thebans, b^ which 
they 'had been adsocondenmed to pay a fine, for having seiz- 
^ upon the citadd of Thebes by fraud and violence. Ai«- 
chidamus, one of the kki^ of Sparta, gave Philomdkis a 
handsome reception. This monarch, however, did not dare 
to declare openly in favour of the Pliocaeans, but promis^ to 
assist Id^m with money, and to furnish liim secretly with 
troops, as he accordingly did. 

Pnilomelus, on his return home, raises soldiers, and beging 
by attacking the temple of Delphos, of which he peasesaed 
himself without any great difficulty, the inhabitants of the 
country making but a weak resistance. 'Hie * Locrians, a 
people in the neighbourhood of Delphos, took arras against 
nim, but were defeated in several rencounters. Philomdus, 
enGoura^;ed by these first successes, Increased lus troq>s dsd- 
ly , and put hims^ in a condition to carry on his enterprise 
with vigour. Aocordinriy he enters the temple, tears from 
the pillars the decree of the Amphictyons agsnnst the Pho- 
cacans, publishes all over the coun^, that he has no design 
to seize the riches of the temple, and that his sole view is to 
restore to the Phocsans their ancient rights and privileges. 
It was necessary for him to have a sanction from the god 
who preaded at Delphos, and to recdve such an answer 
from the oracle as might be favourable to him. The priest- 
ess at first refosed to co-operate on this occasion ; but, be£n|^ 
terri^ by his menaces, ^e answered, that the god per- 
mitted him to do whatever he should think proper ; a dr*- 
« ZIM. 1. ii. T/ 0t«. I Pr JL«erU 
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comstafioe tviluch he took care to publiah to att the netg^- 

« The affair was now become aeriou# The Amphictfooi 
meedng a second time, a resolution was formed to declare 
war agamst the Phocaeans. Most of the Grecbin nationa 
engaged in this quarrel, and sided with the one or the other 
party. The Boeotians, the Locrians, Theaulians, and se- 
veral othdr neighbounng pec^le declared in &vour of the 
gad ; whilst Sparta, AtheniB, and some other dties of Pdo- 
ponnesus, joined with the Phocaeans. Philomehis had not 
yet touched the treasures of the temple ; but, being after- 
wards not so scrupulous, he believed that the riches of the 
god could not be oetter employed than in his (the dei^'s) 
deiieoc^e, for he gave this specious name to this saciflegions 
attempt ; and bong enabled, by this fresh supply, to double 
the pay of his soldim, he raised a very considmble body of 
of tro<^s. 

Several battles were fought, and the success for some time 
seemed equal on both ades. Every body knows how much 
rdigiGus wars are to be dreaded, and the prodi^ons lengths 
to which a folse zeal, when veiled with so venerable a name, 
it apt to go. The Thebans, having in a rencounter taken 
several prisoners, condemned them all to die as sacrilegious 
wretches, who were excommunicated. The Phocaeans did 
the same by way of rrorisaL The latter had at first guned 
several advantages ; but, havii^ been defeated in a'great 
battle, Philomelus, their leadef« bemg closely attacked upon 
an eminence from which there was no retreating, defended 
himself for a long time with invincible braveiy, which how- 
ever not avsuling, he threw himself headlong mxn a rock, in 
order to avoid the torments which he had reason to dread if 
he should fall aHve into the hands of his enemies. Onomar- 
chus, his brother, was his successor, and took upon him the 
command of the forces. 

. ^Tfais new general had soon levied a fresh army, the ad- 
vantageous pay he offered procuring him soldiers from all 
sides. He also by dint of money brought over several chiefs 
of the other party, and prevailed upon them other to retire 
or to. act wim remissness, by which he gained great advan- 



In tins general movement of the Greeks, who had taken 
up arms in fovour either of the Phocseans or the Thebans, 
F^ip thought it most consistent with his interest to remain 
neater. It was consistent with the policy of this amtntious 
piince^ who had little rqgard for religion or the interest of 
Apollo, but was always intent upon his own, not to engage 
in a war by which. he could not reap the least benefit ; and 

oA.M.se». AatJ.C.Uu kA,M,M9l. Ant.J.C.SiS* 
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to take adnwtaige of a juncture* m which all Greece* em-* 
ployed and divided bv a great war, gave him an opportonity 
to extend bi9 frontlm and push Ms conquests without any 
apprehenaioix <^ opposition. He was also well pleased to see 
both parties weaken and consume each other* as he shoukl 
* thereby be enabled to M upoi>them afterwards with greater 
advantage. 

a Being deorous of subjecting Thraoe* and of securing the 
conquests he had already made in it, he determined to pos- 
sess himself of Methone, a small city, incapable of suppoM-t* 
ing itself by its own strength, but which gave him disquiet* 
and obstructed hia designs, whenever it was in the hands of 
his oiemies. Accordingly he besieged that city, made him- 
self master of it* and razed it. ^ It was before this city that 
he lost oa&. of his eyes, by a very smgular accident. Aster* 
of Amphipolis, had offered lua service to Philm, as so excel- 
lent a marksman, that he could bring down birda in theiv 
most rapid flight The monarch made this answer, ^. Well, 
** I will take you into my service when I make war upon 
" starlings ;** which answer stung the crossfbowman to the 
quick. A repartee proves often of £sital consequence to 
him who makes it, and it is not a small merit to know when 
to hold one's tongue. After having thrown himself into the 
city, he let fly an arrow, on which was written, *' To Phi- 
'^ lip'9 right eye," and gkve him a most cruel proof that hef 
wa& a goK)d marksman ; for he hit him in ms right eye. 
Philip sent him back the same arrow, with this inscription, 
»« jfPhilip takes the dty, he wiU hang up Aster ;" and ac- 
cordingly he was as good as his word. 

c A skilful surgeon drew the arrow out oi Philip's eye 
with so much art and dexterity, that not ihe least scar re<- 
mained ; and* though he could not save his eye, he yet took 
away the blemish. *^ But nevertheless this monarch was sor 
weak as to be angry whenever any person lu^pened to let 
slip the word Cydops, or even the word eye, in ms presence. 
Men, however^ seldom blush for an honourable imperfectaon. 
A Laceds&monian woman thought more like a man, when, 
to console her son for a glorious wound that had lamed turn, 
she said, *^ Now, son,' every st^ you take will put you in* 
mind of your valour." 

e After the taking of Methone, Philip, ever studious either 
to weaken his enemies by new conquests or gain new friends 
by doinfi; tliom some important service, marched into -Thea- 
saiy, which had implored bis assistance against the tyrants. 
The liberty of that country seemed now secure, ance Alex- 
ander of Phers was no more* Nevertheless, the brothers 
of his wife Thebe* who, in conceit with her* had murdereA 
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[mm, grown weary of having for some tim^ aet^ tfiet>aft of 
detiverera, revired his tyranny, and cporessed the ThcMa- 
liaoB with a new yoke. Lycophron, th^eldest of the three 
brothers, who succeeded Alexander, had strengthened him- 
self by the protection of the Phocatans. Onomarchus, their 
leader, brought him a numeroas body of forces, and at first 
gained a eonsiderable advantage over Philip ; but, engaging 
him a second time, he waa entirely defeated, and his army 
rcwted. The flying troops were pursued to the sea shore. 
Upwards of 6000 men were killed on the q)ot, among whom 
wa» Onom»chus, whose body was hung upon a gallows ; and 
3000, who were taken prisoners, were thrown roto the sea 
by Philip!s order, as so many sacrilegious wretches, the pro- 
fessed enemies of religion. Lycophron delivered up the city 
of Pherac, asd restored Thessriy to its Uberty by abandoning it. 
By the happy success of this expedition, Phil^ acquired for 
ever the infection of the Thess^ians, whose excellent ca- 
valry, joined to the Macedonian phalanx, had afterwards so 
gKat a share in his victories and those of his son. 

Phayllus, who succeeded his brother Onomarchus, fmdmg 
the same resources as he had done in the immense ridies of 
the temple, raised a numerous armv ; and, supported by the 
troops of the Lacedaemonians, Athenians, aim other allies,' 
whom he paid very largely, went into Boeotia, and mvaded 
tlie Tbebaas* For a long time success and defeat were* 
neariy equal on botii sides ; but, at last, Phayllus beii» at- 
tacked with a sudden and violent distemper, after sufferbg 
the most crad torments., ended his life m a manner worthy 
of his impieties and sacrilegious actions. Phalecus, then ve- 
ry young,, the son of Onomarchus, was jdaced in Us room ; 
and Manaseas a man of great experience, and strong^ at- 
tained to his femHy, was appointed his counsellor. 

The new leader, treading, m the steps of Ids predecessors, 
plundered the temple as they had done, and enriched all his 
ftiends. At last tiie Phocxans opened their eyes, and ap- 
pointed commissifMiers to cidl all those to account who had- 
any concern m the public moneys. Upon this, Phalec^is waa 
deposed ; and, after an exact inquiry, it was found, that, 
fnni the beginning of the war, there had been taken out 
of the temple upwards of 10,000 talents, that is, about 
1,500,000/. 

o Philip, after havii^ freed the Thessalians, resolved to 
Carry his arms into Phocis. This is his fint attempt to j^ 
footing in Greece, and ta have a share in the general affairs 
of the Greeks, from which the kings of Macedon had al- 
ways been excluded as foreigners. With this view, upon' 
pretence of going xiver into Phods, in otder to ^mlili th^ 
aA.118eni» Anth J. e. 3II» 
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sacrik^oms PhocsanSf he marches towards ThermopylSB^ 

to possess himself of a pass, wluch gave hhn a free nassage 
into Greece, and tiqpeciallv into Attica. The Athemaaa* 
upon hearing of a march which mightprove of the moat &• 
tal consequence to them, hasted to Thermopyla&y and pos- 
sessed themselves veiy seasonably of this important pas^ 
which PhUip did not <!are attempt to force ; so that he was 
obliged to return back mto Macedonia. 

Sect. III. 

Demo9thcne9 harangueB the AthenianB agairut PhiUfi, That 
Prince takes Olynthus, 

As we shall soon see Philip engaged against the Athetdans, 
and as they, by the stroiu; exhortations and prudent coui>- 
ads of Demosthenes, wiU become his greatest enemies, and 
the most powerful (x>posers of his ambitious designs, it majr 
not be improper, benn^ we enter upon that part of the his- 
tory, to give a short account c£ the state ot Athens, and of 
the disposition of the citizens at that time. 

We must not form a judgment of the character of the 
Athenians, in the age of which we are now speaking, from 
that of their ancestors, in the time of the battles of Mara- 
thon and of Salamis, from whose virtue they had extremdy 
degenerated. They were no longer the same men, and had 
no longer the same maxims nor the same manners. They 
no longer discovered the same zeal for the pub^ good, the 
same application to the affairs of the state, the same cou- 
rage in enduring the fatigues of warliy sea and land, the 
same care of the revenues, the same willingness to receive 
salutary advice, the same discernment in the choice «f gene- 
rals of the armies and of the magistrates to whom they in- 
trusted the administration of the state. To these happy ^ 
these glorious, dispositions, had succeeded a fondness for re- 
pose, and an indolence with regard to public afiUrs ; an 
aversion for military labours, wMch they now left entirely to 
mercenary troq>s, and a profusion of the public treasures in 
games and shows ; a love for the flattery whidh their orators 
lavished upon them ; and an unhappy focility in confierring 
public offices by intrigue and cabal ; all the usual forerun- 
ners of the approaching ruin of states. Such was the sitaa« 
tion of Athens, at the tinie that the king of Macedon began 
to turn his arms against Greece. 

. a We have seen that Philip, after various conquests, hsA 
attempted to advance as for as Phocis, but in vain ; because 
the Athenians, justly ahirmed at the hnpending danger, had 
8tq>ped him at the.pais of ThermopyUe. t I)emo6thene)s^ 

« A.M. 3652. Ant J.C. 9^2 * DMMMk 1 Fiifip. 
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takingHdt«Rtage of aofiivoiirable a di8padtiDn,mNiiited th^ 
tiflnttialy in order to set befiwe'them a^lively imaee of the 
impending dan^ with which they were menaced by the 
baundless ambition of Philip, and to convince them of the 
s^jaolute necessity they were nnder, from hence, to apply ' 
Qae most «;ieedy remedieB. Now, at the soccess of his arms 
and the rapiditv of his p ro gre s s spread throughoat Athens a 
)^ of terror bordering very near upon deqMir, the orator, 
by a wonderful artifice, first endeavours to revive their 
CQorage, and ascribes their calamities solely to their sloth 
and indolence. Foe, if they lutherto had acquitted them- 
selves of their duty, and that, fai spite of thdr activity and 
their utmost efforts, Philip had prevaDed over them, they 
then, indeed, would not have the least resource or hope left. 
But, in this oration, and all those which follow, Demosthenes 
insists strongly diat the aggrandizement of Phttip is wholly 
owing to the suponeness ot the Athenians ; and that it is this 
si^jinene^ which makes him bold, daring, and swefis him 
with suck a sjmit of haughtiness as even dares to ins^ the 
Athenians. 

^ See," sa^ Demosthenes to them, speaking of Philip^ 
^ to -what a height the arrogance of tiiat man rises, wmy 
**' wiB not suffer you to choose either action or repose ; but 
'* employs menaces, and, as fame says, speaks in the most 
** insotent terms ; and, not contented with his first con^itfests, 
*' which are incapable of satiating his lust of dominion, en* 
«* gages every da^ in some new enterprise. Poeably, yon 
**• ws3t liH necessity reduces you to act ; can any one b^ 
•* greater to fi-eebom men than shame and infiimy ? WiH 
<* yow then for ever walk in the public squares with this ques- 
«' tion in yowt mouths ? * What news is there ?* Can there 
** be greater news, than that a Macedonian has vanquished 
^ the Athemans, and made himself the supreme armter of 
** Greece ^ ' Philip is dead,' says one ; * No,' replies aAO- 
ther, ^ he is only sick.' (His beingwounded at Mettione had 
occasioned all these reports.) *' Bat whether he be sick or 
'^ dead is nothing to the puipose, O Athenians \ For, the 
^ moment after heaven had oelivered you fi*om him, (should 
*' you stm bdiave as you now do,) yon would raise tip ano- 
'^ ther Phifip against yourselves ; since the man in question 
*' owes his grandeur infinitdy more to your inddence thau 
" to his own strength/* 

But Demosthenes, not satisfied witii bare remonstrances, 
or with giving his opinion m ^eral terms, proposed a plan, 
the execution of which he believed would check the attempts 
of Philip. In the first place l^e advises the Athenians to fit 
out- a fleet of fifty galleys, and to retolve firmly to man thcmr 
themselves. He raqmres them to teinfbcoe these with 10 
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liatteys lighthr armed, which may aerve to escort th^. coeh 
voys of the fleet and the transports. With r^ard to the 
land forces, as in his time the general elected by the most 
powerful fecdon, formed the army only of a confused assem- 
blage d fordgners and mercenaiy troc^, who did little ser- 
vice, Demosthenes requires them to levy no more than 2000 
chosen troops, 500 of which shall be Athenians, and the rest 
raised from among the allies ; with 300 horse, 50 of whic]^ 
fihall also be Athenians. 

Tlie annual expense of maintaining this little army, with 
regard only to provisions and other matters independent of 
thdr pay, was to amount to little more than 90 9 talents, 
(90,000 crowns) ;. via. 40 talents for 10 convoy-galleys, at 
the rate of 20 min» (1000 livres) per month for. each galley, 
40 talents for the 2000 infantry, and 10 drachmais (fivefivres]^ 
per month for each foot-sddier ; which five livres per month 
make a little more than three-pence &rthing French mo- 
ney fier diem. Finally, 12 talents for the 200 horse, at 30 
drachmas (15 livres) per month for each horsemen ; which 
15 livres per month make five sols fier diem. The reason of 
my rdating this so particularly is to give the reader an idea 
of^the expenses of an army in those times. Demosthenes 
adds, that, if any one should imagine, that the preparati(»i 
of provisions is not a considerable step, he is very much mis- 
taken ; for, he is persuaded, that, provided the forces do not 
want provisions, the war will funush them with every thing 
besides ; and that, without dcnng the least wron|; to the 
Greeks or allies, they will not ^ of sufficient acqui»tians to 
make up all deficiencies and arrears of pay. 

But, as the Athenians might be surprised at Demos- 
thenes's requiring so small a body of forces, he gives this rea-. 
son for it, viz. tnat at present the commonwealth did not 
permit the Athenians to oppose Philip with a sufficient force 
m the field ; and that it would be their business to make ex- 
cursions only. Thus his deagn was, that this little army 
should be hovering perpetually, about the frontiers of Mace- 
donia, to awe, observe, harass, and keep close to the enemy, 
in order to prevent them from concerting and executing such 
enterprises with ease as they might think fit to attempt 

Wnat the success of this harangue was is not known. It is 
very probable, that, as the Athemans were not attacked per- 
sonally, they, in consequence of the supineness natural tothem, 
were v^ indifferent with reg^ard to the progress of Philip's 
arms. The divisions at this time in Greece were very fa- 
vourable to that monarch. Athens and Lacedaemon on one 
side were scMy intent on reducing the strength of Thebes, 
their rival ; whilst, on the other side, the Thessalians, in or- 
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der to &ee themselves from their tyrants, and the ThdMns, 
to msdntam the superiority which mey had acquhied by the 
tattles of Leuctra and Mantinea, devoted themselves m the 
most absolute manner to PtuUp, and asostedhim, though un- 
intentionaQy, in making chains for themselves. 

Philip, fike an able politician, knew well how to take ad- 
vanta^ of all these dissensions. This king, In order to se* 
cure his frontiers, had nothing more at heart than to enlarge 
them towards Thrace ; and this he could not do but at tOQ 
expense of the Athenians, who since the defeat of Xerxes had 
many colonies (besides several states who were either their 
allies or tributaries) in that country. 

Olynthus, a city of Thrace, in the peninsula of Pallene, 
was one of these cdomes. The Olynthians had been at 
great variance with Amyntas, &ther of Phfli^, and had even 
very much opposed the latter, upon his accesaoo to the 
erown. However,, as he was not yet firmly established on 
his throne, he at first employed dissimulation, and courted the 
alliance of the Olynthians, to whom, some time after, he 
gave m> Potidae, an important fortress, which he had con- 
mierecf, in concert with and for them, from the Athenians. 
When he found himself able to execute his project, he took 
proper measures in order to besiege Ol3mthus. The inhabit- 
ants of this dty, who saw the storm gathering at a distance^ 
had recourse to the Athenians, of whom they requested im- 
mediate aid. The affair was debated in an assembly of the 
people ; and, as it was of the utmost importance, a great 
number of orators met in the assembly. Each of tnem 
mounted the tribunal in his turn, which was regulated \sf 
their age. Demosthenes, .who was then but four-and-thirty» 
did not speak till after his seniors had discussed the matter a 
long time. -■ 

o In this ^scourse, ^ the orator, the better to succeed in 
his aim, alternately terrifies and encourages the Athenians. 
For this purpose, he represents Philip in two verv Cerent 
lights. On one side, he is a man, whose unbounded amlutibn 
the empire of the whole worid woiild not satiate, a haughty 
tyrant, who looks upon all men, and even his allies, as so 
many sutnects or slaves ; and who, for that reason, is no less 
inqensed by too slow a submission than an bpen revdt ; a vi- 
gilant politidan, who, always intent on taking advantage of 
Sie oversights and errors (» others, seizes every fovourable 

a Ohath. ii. 

b The oration wUck DeoiofthoMs pranonaccd «t that time ii iimenlly teok- 
«d npon «i the •eeond oi' the three OlypthiMa, which relatt- to thii nibject. fiuit 
M. de Tonmil, ehielly on the authority oi DiouyMUt HabejriMuiemil, whleh 
oai!^t to be of prcat vroight on thu occa ion. ehanges the onler genetail> oh- 
lerfed in Deaioitheoet*i oratiotis, and pfaues thii at tte head i>f the olymhiaet. 
Though X «m «r hit oyhiion, I thalfclte the oiatitu in the onict they are 
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oppartimit^ ; an i^de&tigable vrarrior, whom his activity 
mtdtiplies, and who supports perpetually the most sevefe 
t!Qils> without allowing himself a moment's repose, or having 
the least regard to the difference of seasons ; an intrepid hero, 
who rushes through obstacles, and plunges into the midst of 
dangers ; a corrupter, who, with his purse traffics, buys, and 
employs gold no less than iron ; a happy prince, on whom 
fortune lavishes her favours, and for whom she seems to have 
forgotten her inconstancy. But, on the other side, this*same 
Ph&p is an imprudent man, who measures his vast projects, 
not by his strength, but merely by his ambition ; a rash man, 
who, by his attempts, himselt digs the grave of his own gran- 
(}eur, and (mens precipices before him, down which a small 
effort would dirow him ; a knave, whose power is raised on 
the most i*uinous of all foundations, breacn of faith, ahd vil- 
lainy ; a usurper, hated universally abroad, who, by tramp- 
ling upon all laws, human and divine, has made all nations his 
enemies.; a tyrant, detested even in the heart of 1^ domi- 
nions,, in. which, by the in&my of his manners and his other 
vices, he has tired out the. patience of his captains, his sel- 
tzers, and of all his subjects in general ; to conclude, a per- 
jured and impious wretch, equafiy abhorred b^ heaven and 
earth, and whom the gods are now upon the pomt of destroy- 
ing by any hand that will administer to their wrath and se-^ 
pond their vengeance. 

This is the double picture of Rhilip, which M. de Tourrefi 
draws, hy uniting the several detached lineaments in the pre- 
sent oration of i)emosthenes.r By this we see the great free- 
dom with which the Athenians spoke of so powerful a mo- 
narch. 

Our orator, after having represented Philip one moment 
as formidable, the next as very easy to be conquered, con- 
cludes, that the only certain method forredudng such an 
enemy would be to reform the hew abuses, to revive the an- 
cient order and regulations, to appease domestic dissenaoos, 
and to suppress the cabals which are incessantly forming ; 
and all this in such a manner, that every thing may unite in 
the sdq point of the public. service ; and that, at a common 
expense, eveiy man, according to his abilities, may concur 
in the destmctioii of the common enemy. 

Demades, • bribed by Philip's gold, opposed very strenur 
oosly the adviceof Demosthenes, but in vain ; for, the Athe 
nians sent, under the conduct of Chares, the general, 30 gal- 
leys and 2000 men to succour the Olynthians, who m this ur- 
gent necessity, which so nearly a£fected all &e Greeks m ge- 
ral, could obtain assistance only from the Atiienians. 

However, this succour did not prevent the designs of PKi- 
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lip, nor thie progress of ]iis arms. For he marches into Chal- 
cis, takes several pkces of strength, makes himself master 
'of the fortress of Gira, wluch he demolishes, and spreada 
terror throughout the whde country. Olynthus, being thus 
inore closely pressed, and menacea with destructiott, sent a 
second etnbassy to Athens, to sofiidt a new reinforcement. 
Demosthenes argues very stronglv mfkvour of their request, 
and proves to the Athenians, that they were equaDy obliged' 
by honour and interest to have regard to k. This is the sub- 
ject of the Olynthiac generally xSken as the thkd. 
' The orator, always animated with a stroi^ and lively 2ea1 
for the safety and glory of his country, endeavours to intimi- 
date the Athemans, by setting before them the dangers with 
which they are threatened ; exhibiting to them a most dread- 
fcl proq)ect of the fature,.if they do not rouse from their le- 
ihai^ST •' ^ ^^^ i° ^^^^ Piulip seizes upon Olynthus, he will 
inevitably attack Athens afterwards with all bs forces. 

The greatest difficulty was the means of rainng suiBdent 
sums for defraying the expenses reqvusite for the succour of 
the Olynthians, because tne military" funds were otherwise 
enmlqyed, viz. for the celebration of the nublic games. 

When the Athenians, at the end of the war of iE^ina, 
had concluded a 30 ^ears peace with the Lacedaemonians, 
they resolved to put mto their treasury, by way of reserve, 
1000 talents eveiy year ; at the same time prohilutii^ any 
person, upon pam of death, to mention the emplo^ng ai^ 
part cf ftjrexcept for repulsing an enemy who should invade 
Attica. This was at first observed with the warmth and 
fervcSDr which men h^ve for all new institutions. Afterwards 
Peticles, hi order to make hid court to the people, proposed 
to distribute atnong them, in tiroes of peace, • the iOOO ta- 
letiits, and to apply it in giving to each citizen two dbofi at 
the public ^ows, upon condition, however, that they might 
resttdie this fund m time of war. The proposal was approv- 
ed, and tiie restriction al^. But as eJl concessions oE t^iSs 
kind degenerate one time or other into licence, the Athemans 
^^i*e so highly pleased with this distribution (called by De- 
inada^ " hirdhme by wluch the Athenians would be catdied**) 
that they' w<iuld not suffer it to be retrenched upon any ac- 
GQunt. The abuse was carried to such a height, that Eu- 
btilfe, taut of the faction which opposed Demosthenes, pro- 
ifibitSl any person, upon paiii of death, from so much as pro- 
homs to restoi*e, for the Service of the war, those fundii 
wWdi Peticles had transfferred to the games and public 
shoi^S. ApoUodorus was even punished for declaring him- 
self of ^ contrary opinion, and for insisting upon it. 

« Tli^ UMaeitlMAides Um t»o oboti. ^ich «ere ilittrHmttd to cMib of tW 
lienoni p^ient, occasioned s grm iranber of otlier expc n«s. 
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Thisabfiurd profusion had very strange effects. It wasim- 
pofidUe to supply it, but by imporang taxes, the inequality of 
of which (being entirely artntr^) peipetuated strong feuds, 
and made the military preparations so very slow as quite de- 
feated the deagn of them, without lessening the expense. Aft 
the artificers and sea&ring people, who composed above two- 
thirds of the people of Athens, did not contribute any part 
of their substance, and only lent their personal services, the 
whole weight of the taxes rell entirely upon the rich. These 
murmured upon that account, and reproached the others 
with the public moneys being squandered upon festivals^ 
plays, and the like superfiiuties. But the people, bdng sen- 
sible of their superiority, paid very little r^^ard to their com- 
plaints, and haa no manner of inclination to curtail their di- 
versions, merely to ease people who possessed employments 
and dignities, from which they were entirely excluded. Be- 
lades, any persion, who should dare to propose this to the 
pieople seriously and in form, would be in great danger of his 

However, Demosthenes presumed to introduce this sub- 
ject at two different times; but then he treated it with the 
utmost art and circumspection. After showing that the 
Athenians were indispensably obliged to raise an army, in 
order to stop the enterprises of Philip, he hints (but covert- 
ly) that there are no other fimds than those which were ex- 
p^ded on theatrical representations which can be assigned 
ibr levying and maintaining an armed force. He demands 
that commissioners might be nominated, not to enact new 
laws, (there being already but too many established) but to 
examine and abolish such as should be prejudidal to the 
welfare of the republic. He did not thereby become obnox- 
ious to capital punishment, as enactol by those laws, be- 
cause he aid not require that they should be actually abolish- 
ed, but only that commissioners might be nominated to in- 
spect them. He only {linted, hqw highly necessary it was 
to abolish a law, which gave pain to the most zealous citi- 
zens, and reduced them to this sad isdtemative, either to ruin 
themselves, in case they gave their opinion boldly and faith- 
fiiUy, or to destroy their country, in case they observed a 
feaniil prevaricating silence. 

These remonstrances do not seem to have had the success 
they deserved, nnce in the following Olynthiac (which is 
commonly placed as the first) the orator was obliged to in- 
vdgh once more against the misapplication of the military 
funds. The Olynthians, being now vigjorously attacked by 
Philip, and having hitherto been very ill succoiired by the 
mercenary soldiery of A^ens, required, by a third embassy* 
a body of troops, which should not consist of mercenaries 
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and fefttagnere as before, but of true Atheiuans, of men in- 
s{Nred with a siucere ardour for the interest both of their 
own glory and the common cause. The Athenians, at the 
earnest solicitation of Demosthenes, sent Chares a second 
'dme, with a reinforcement of 17 galleys, of 2000 foot and 
300 horse, all citizens of Athens, as the Olynthians had re • 
q[uested. 

« The fbflofwingyearPhilro possessed himself of Olynthos. 
Neither the succours nor efforts of the Athenians could de* 
isod it from its domestic enemies. It was betrayed by Eu- 
thycrates and Lasthenes, two of its most eminent citiaens, 
and actually in office at that time. Thus Philip entered 
by the breach which his gold had made. Immeoiately he 
plunders this unhappy dty, lays one part of the inhabitants 
m chains, and sells the rest for slaves; and distinguishes 
^ose which had betrayed their dty no otherwise than by the 
supreme cx)ntempt he expressed for them. This king, like 
hb son Alexander, loved the treason, but abhorred the trai- 
tor. And, indeed, how can a prince rely upon hhn who has 
betrayed his country ? * Every one, even the common sol- 
diers of the Macedonian army, reproached Euthycrates and 
Lasthenes for their perfidy, who complaining to rhilq> upon 
that account, he only made this ironical answer, infinitely 
more severe than the reproach itself: " Do not mind what 
** a pack of vulgar fellows say, who call every thing by its 
*• rral name." 

The king was overjoyed at his being possessed of this ci^, 
which was of the utmost importance to him, as its powei* 
might have veiy much checked his conquests. « Some years 
bd^^ the Ol3mthians had long resisted the united armies 
of Macedon and Lacedxmonia; whereas Plulip had taken 
it nHth very little resistance, at least had not lost many men 
in the siege. • 

He now caused shows and public games to be exhilMted 
with the utmost magnificence ; to these he added feasts, 
in which he made Mmself very popular, bestowing on all the 
guests conaderable gifts, and treating them with the utmost 
marks of his friendship. 

Sect. IV. 

Phi^ declares for Thebes against the Phocaans. He seizes 
on JTiermopyla. 

'The Thebans, being unable alone to terminate the war 
which they had so long carried on ag^st the Phoca^ans, had 

• A.M.30M. Ant. I.e. 348. Biod. L XTi p. 4S0.-^S& 

b Piuc io Apopbth. p. 178. c Diod. 1. xr. p^ 841. 

i^4.M.3657. Ant. J. C. 347. 
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vecourseto Ph«^. Hitherto, as we before meBlicDed^ he 
liad observed a kind of neutrality with respect to the sacred 
war; and he seemed to wait, in order to declare himself tO) 
both p^ies should have weaJcened themselves ^a long wai^ 
which equally exhausted them both. The Thebans ha4 
n0w very much abated of that haughtiness and those ambi- 
tious views with which the victories cS. Epaminondas had 
inspired them. The instant therefore that they requested 
the aUiance of Philip, he resolved to ei^use the interest of 
that republic, in op^ition to the Phocsans. He had not 
lost Sight of the prefect he had formed, of obtaining an en- 
trance into Greece, m order to make himself master of it. 
To g^ve success to his design, it was proper for him to de- 
iClare in favour of one of the two parties which at that time 
4Uvided all Greece, that is, either for the Thebans or the 
Athenians and Spartai^. He was not so vdd of sense as to 
imagine, that the latter choice would asast his deaen of ser 
curing to himself a share in Uie affairs of Greece. He there- 
fore had no more to do but to j<nn the Thebans, who offered 
themselves voluntarily to him, and who stood in need of 
Phihp's power to support themselves in their declining con- 
dition. He therefore declared at once in their &vour. But, 
to give a. specious colour to his arms, besides the gratitude 
which he affected to feel for Thebes, in which he nad been 
/educated, he also pretended to derive honour from the zeal 
with which he was fired, with i^ard to the violated j;Qd; 
«iid was very glad to gain the reputation of a religious prqice, 
.who warmly es{)ousea the cause of the god anaof the temr 
pie of Delphos, in order to conciliate by that means the es- 
teem and friendsbq) of the Greeks. Politicians apply every 
pretext to their views, and endeavour to screen the most un- 
just attempts with the vdl of probity, and sometimes ev.en 
of religion ; though they very frequently have no manner of 
regard for either. 

<> There was nothing Philip -had more at heart than to pos- 
sess himself of Thermopylae, as it opened him a passage 
into Greece ; to appropriate all the honour of the sacred 
war to himseU^ as if he had been principal in that affair ; and 
to preside in the Pythian gsunes. He was desirous of aiding 
the Thebans, and by their means to possess himsdf d[ 
Phocis : but then, in order to put this double design in ex- . 
' ecution, it was necessary for nim to keep it secret from 
the Athenians, who had actually declared war against 
Thebes, and who for many years had been in altiance with 
the Phocsans. His business therefore was to deceive them^ 
by placing other objects in their view ; and on this occasion 
the politics of Plulip succeeded to a wonder. 
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The Athenians, who benin to grow tired of a war wl^ch 
was Veiy burthensome and of Mtde benefit to them, had com- 
missioned Ctesiphon and Phiynon to soond the intentions of 
Pldhp, and discover what were his sentiments with r^gstrd to a 
peace. They related that Philip did not appear averse to it, 
and that he even expressed a great affection rar the common- 
wealth. Uixm this, the Athenians resolved to send a solemn 
embassy, to inquire more stricdy into the truth, and to pro* 
cure the fullest information which so important a negotiation 
required, ^schines and Demosthenes were among the 
ten ambassadors, who brought back three from PMIip, ^. 
Antipater, Parmenio, and Eurylocfaus. AN the ten executed 
their commission verv fidthfuby, and gave a very good ac- 
count of it. Upon this, they were immediatdy sent back 
with full powers to conclude a peace, and to ratmr it by oaths. 

It was then that Demosthenes, who in his ffrst embassy 
had met some Athenian captives in Macedonia, and had 
promised to return and ransom them at his own expense, 
endeavoured to keep his word ; and, in the mean time, ad- 
vised his colleagues to embark with the utmost expedition, 
as the republic had commanded, and to wait as soon as pos- 
sible upon Philip, in what place soever he might be. How- 
ever, these, instead of making a speedy despatch, as they 
were desired, go an ambassador's pace, proceed to Mace- 
donia bf land, stay three months in that country, and give 
Philip tune to poSsess himself of several other strong places 
belongiiu; to the Athenians in Thrace. At last, having come 
to a con&rence with the king of Macedonia, they agree with 
Inm upon articles of peace ; but he, content with having 
lulled them asleep by the specious pretence of a. treaty, 
deferred the ratification of it from day to day. Philip had 
found means to corrupt the ambassadors, one after another, 
by presents, Demosthenes excepted, who, being but one, op- 
posed his colleagues to no manner of puipose. 

In the mean time, PluUp made his tro<»6 advance conti- 
nually. Being arrived at Pherae, in Thessaly, he at lait rati- » 
fies the treaty of peace, but refuses to include the Phocxana 
in it. When news was brought to Athens, that Philip had 
signed the treaty, it occasioned very great joy in that city, 
espedaHy among those who were averse to the war, and 
^Ireaded the consequences of it. Among these was Isocrates «. 
He was a citizen very zealous for 'the commonwealth, whose 
prosperity he had very much at heart. The weakness of 
his voice, together with a timidity natural to him, had pre- 
vented his appearing in public, and mounting like others tiie 
tribunal. He had opened a school in Athiens, in which he 
read rhetorical lectures and taught youth eloquence with 
ff Ifocxtt. Orat. ad Pkifip. 
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great rq>iitatiqB and Biicce93. However, he bad not entively 
renounced the care of public affairs ; and, as otlierB served 
thar country, viva voce^ in the public assemblies, Isocrates 
contributed to it by 1^ writings, m which be deKyered his 
tlKxights ; and these, being sooa made public, W€^ very ea- 
gerty sought alter. 

On the present occaaon, he wrol^ a piece of cqnsidecable 
length, which he addressed to Phil^, with whom be heM a 
correspondence, but in such terms as were worthy a good 
and feithfiil citizen. He was then verv far $idvanced in 
years, being at least 88. The scope of this discourse was to 
exhort Philip to take advantage or the peace he had just be- 
fore concluded, in order to reconcile all the Greek nations, 
and afterwards to turn Ym arms s^;ain8t the king of Persia. 
The business was to en^ge in this plan four cities, on which 
all the rest depended, viz. Athens, oparta, Thebes, and Ar- 
gos. He comesses, that, if Sparta or Athens were as pow- 
erfiil as formerly, he should be £»r from making such a pro- 
posal, which he was- sensible they would never approve, and 
which the pride of those two republics, whilst cherished and 
augmented by success, would reject with disdain. But that, 
now, as the most powerfol cities of Greece, wearied out and 
exhausted by lone wars and humbled each in thdr turn by 
htaX reverses of fortune, have equally an interest in laying 
down their arms and hving in peace, pursuant to the example 
whidi the Athenians had begun to set them, the present is 
the most ^vourable opportunity Philip could have, to recon- 
cHe and unite the several dties of , Greece. 

In case he should be so happy as to succeed in such a pro- 
neficial 



ject, so glorious and beneficial a success would raise 
above whatever had hitherto appeared most august in 
Greece, fiut this project in itself, mouj^ it should not have 
so happy an effbct as he might expect from it, would yet in- 
fallibiy gain him the esteem, the affection, and confidence, 
of all the naUons of Greece ; advantages infinitely preferable 
to the talung of ^ti^, and aU th/s conquests he might hope 
to obtain. * 

Some persons, indeed, who were prejudiced against Phi- 
lip, represent and exclaim against him as a crafty prince, 
who.gives a specious pretext to lus maixh, but, at the same 
time, nas in reality no other object in view than the enslav- 
ing of Greece. Isocrates, dther from a too great credulity 
OP from a desire of bringing Philip into his views, supposes, 
that rumours so injurious as these have no manner of foun- 
dation ; it not being probable, that a prince, who glories iii 
being descended from Hercules, the deliverer of Greece, 
should think oi invading and tyrannizing over it. But t^ese 
very reports, which are so capable of blackening his name 
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andof 8iiIhrio|; all his ^017, should proa^[)t him to detnoti- 
strate the tai^ty of them m the presence of aU Greece, by 
pxx)Q& that camiot he suspected, by leaving and maintaining 
each cjty in the full possession of its laws and liberties ; by 
remoying with the utmost care all suspicions of partiality ; 
by not espousing the interest of one people against another, 
by winning the confidence of all men by a noble disinterested- 
ness and. an invariable love of justice : in fine, by asi>iring to 
no other title than that of the reconciler of the divisions of 
Greece, a title far more glorious than that of conqueror. 

It is in the king of Persia's dominions that he oi^t to 
merit those last tiUes. Tlie conquest of it is open and sure 
to hun, in case he should succeed in pacifying tne trouble of 
Greece. He should cajOL to mind that AgesOaus, with no 
other forces than those of Spaita, shook tl^ Persian throne, 
and would infalliblv have siibverted it, had he not been re- 
called into Greece by the intestine divisions which then broke 
XMt. The Mgnal victory of the 10,000 under Clearchus, and 
their triumphant retreat in the aght of innumerable armies, 
prove what nught be expected from the joint forces of the 
Macedonians and Greeks, when commanded by Philip, 
against a prince inferior in every respect to him whom Cy- 
rus had endeavoured to dethrone. 

IsQcrates concludes with declaring, that one would bo- 
li^ve the gods had hitherto granted Philip so long a train 
of .successes vfith no other view than to enable him to 
^rm and execute the glorious enterprise, the plan of which 
he had laid before him. He reduces the counsel he gave 
to the three heads : tha,t this prince should govern his own 
empire with wisdom and justice; should h^ the divisioQ/s 
between the ndghbouring nations and all Greece, without 
dealing to possess any part of it himself ; atid, thb being 
done, that hp should turn his victorious arms agsunst ^ 
country, which from all ages had been the enemy of Greece, 
and had often vowed their destruction. It might be confess- 
csd, that this is a most noble plan, and highly worthy a great 
prince. But Isocrates had a very false idea of Philip, if he 
thought this monarch would ever put it in execution. Plu- 
lip did not possess the equity, moderation, or di^terested- 
ness, which such a project requh'ed. He really mtended to 
sJttack Persia, but was persuaded, that it was his buaness 
first to make himself secure of Greece, which indeed he wa^ 
determined to do, not by kind services but by force. He did 
not endeavour either to win over or persuade nations, but to 
subject and reduce them. As on liis side he had no manner of 
regard for alliances and treaties, he judged of others by him- 
self, and ^hed to bind them to himself by much stronger 
ties than those of friendship, gratitude, and sincerity. 
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As Demosthenes was better acqiuunted with the state c^ 
aflairs than Isocrates, so he formed a truer judgment of 
Philip's designs. Upon his return from this embassy, he de- 
clares expressly, that he does not approve dther en the dis- 
course or the condua of the Macedonian king, but that 
every thing is to be dreaded from him. On the contrary, 
^schines, who had been bribed, assures the Athenians, that 
he had discovered nothing but the |;reatest candour and sin- 
cerity in the promises and proceedmgs of this king. He had 
eD|;aged that Thesis and Platsa should be repeopled, iii 
spite of the opposition of the Thebans; that, in case he 
should succeed m subjecting the Phocaeans, he would pre- 
serve them, and not do them the least injury ; that he would 
restore Thebes to the good order which had before been ob- 
served in it ; that Orotpus should be given up absolutely to 
the Athenians ; and, that, as an equivalent ix Amphipolis^ 
they should be put in jx)ssession of Eubcea. It was to no 
purpose that Demosthenes remonstrated to his fellow-dti- 
zens, that Philip, notwithstanding all these glorious promises^ 
endeavoured to make himself absolute master of Phocis; 
tmd thai, by abandoning it to him, they would betray the 
commonwealth, and give up all Greece mto his hands. He 
iras not heard, and me oration of ^schines, who engaged 
that Philip would make good his several promises, prevailed 
over that of Demosthenes. 

« These deliberations gave that prince aUi opportunity to 
possess himself of Thermopylae, and to enter Phocis. Hitherto 
there had been no possibihty of reducing the Phocaeans ; but 
Philip had only to appear ; the bare sound of his name filh- 
ed them with terror. Upon the suppoation that he was 
inarching ag^st a herd of sacrilegious wretches, not against 
common enemies, he ordered all his soldiers to wear crowns 
of lauret; and led them to battle as under the conduct of the 
-god himsdf whose honour they aveng^ The instant they 
appeared the Phocaeans believed themselves overcome. Ac- 
cord]n{;ly, they sue for peace, and yield to Philip's mercy, 
•who gives Phalecus, thar leader, leave to retire into Pelo- 
ponnesris^ with the 8000 men in lus service. In this manner 
Philip, with very little trouble, engrossed all the honour of a 
long and bloody war, which had ochausted the forces of both 
parties. * This victory gained him incredible honour through^ 
out all Greece, and his glorious expedition was the sde to- 
pic of every conversation in that country. He was consi- 

a A. M. 3ft58 Ant. J. C. 34«. Diod. I xvi. n. 451. 

h liMredtbile quantum MrnapudomnetmtionesPliiKppoglafrindtdit. Tl« , 
IqID vindiwm sMvitef^, ilium ultorem relij^ioDum. Itaque diU proiiliaiQa talw^ 
tuff per ^qem 4«fifimi na|e«aiB TiwKctvi fit. Janiii* 1- viii* «. ^ 
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der^ as the aycng^r of sacrilqgie and the pnAcctor of rc^^ 
^s^itisf almost ranlLed in the number A the gods the man 
who had defended their majesty with so much courage and 
suepess. 

Philip, that he might not leem to do any thing by his own 
private authority, in an affair which conceroed aU Greece^ 
assembles the council of the Amphic^ons, and appomts 
them, iac form sake, supreme judges « the pains and pe« 
nalties to which the Phocsans had rendered themselves ob« 
noxious. Under the name of these judges, who were en- 
tirdy at his devotion, he decrees that the cities of Phods 
shall be destroyed, that they should all be reduced to small 
towns of 60 houses each, and that those towns shall be at a 
certain distance one from the other; that those wretches 
who had committed the sacrikse shall be irrevocably mh- 
scribed ; and that the rest shall not enjo^ their possessions, 
but upon cordition (Spaying an annual tribute, which shall 
continue to be levied till such time as the whole sums taken 
out of the temple of Ddphos shall be rroaid. Plulip did not 
forget himsett on this occasion. After he had subjected the 
rd>ellious Phocaeans, he demanded that their seat in the 
council of the-Amphictyons, which they had been dechu^d 
to have forfeited, should be transferred to him. The Am- 
phictyons, of whose vengeance he had now been the instru- 
ment, were afraid of re&sing him, and accordingly admitted 
him a member of their body ; a circumstance <» the highest 
importance to him, as we snail see in the sequel, and ofvery 
dangerous consequence to all the rest of Greece. Th^also 
gave him the superintendance of all the Pythian games, in 
copjuncfeon with the Boeotians and Theytalians ; becausethe 
Coffkythians, who possessed this psavil€|;e hith^to, had ren- 
dered theinselves unwqrthy of i^ by sharing in the sacrilege 
of the Ph^ocseans. 

When news was broug^ to Athens of the treatment 
which the Phocsans had met with, the former percdved, 
but too late, the wrong step th^ had taken in refosing to 
comply with the counsds of Demosthenes, and in abandai- 
ing themselves blindly to the vain and idle promises of a 
traitor, who had sold his coundy. Besides the shame and 
gnsi with which they were seized, for havu^ foiled in the 
obligatfons of the a confederacy, they found that tbey had 
betrayed their own interest in abandorang thidr allies. For, 
Philip, by posses^g lumself of Phocis, was become mas- 
ter of Thermopyls, which opened him the gates, and put 
into his hands the keys of Greece. ^ The Athenians, there- 
fore, being alarmed upon their own account, gave orders that 
the women and qhUdren should be brought out of the country 
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into the city; that the walls should be repaired, and the ^- 
raeas fortified, in order to put themselves in a state of defence 
in case of an invasion. 

The Athenians had no share in the decree by which Phi-> 
lip had been admitted among the Amphictyons. They per- 
haps had absented themselves purposely, that they mignt not 
au&iorise it by their presence ; or, which was more proba- 
ble, PhiDp, in order to remove the obstacles and avoid the 
impediments he might meet with in the execution of his de- 
sign, assembled, in an irregular manner, such of the Amphic- 
tvons only as were entirely at his devotion. In short, he con- 
Gucted h& intrigue so ver^ artfully, that he obtamed his ends. 
This election might be disputed as clandestine and irregular, 
and therefore he required a confirmation of it from the peo- 
ple, who, as members of that bodv, had a right either to re- 
ject or ratify the new choice. Athens received the circular 
mvitatioii ; but, in an asseniblv of the people, which was call- 
ed in order to deliberate on Philip's demand, several were of 
q>inion, that no notice should be taken of it. Demosthenes, 
however, was of a contrarv opinion*; and, though he did not 
approve in any manner ot the peace whi^ had been conclud- 
ed with Philip, he did not think it would be for their interest 
to infringe it in the present juncture ; since that could not be 
done wiUiout stirring up against tiie Atlienians both the new 
Amphictyon and those who had elected him. His advice 
therefore was, that they should not expose themselves unsea- 
sonably to the dangerous consequences which might ensue, ib 
case of their determinate refusal to consent to the almost un- 
animous decree of the Amphictyons ; and protested, that it 
was their interest prudently to submit, for Tear of worse, to 
the present condition of the times; that is, to comply vnth 
what was not in their power to prevent. This is tiie subject 
of Demosthenes's discourse, entitled. Oration on the Peace. 
We may reasonably believe thatlus advice was followed. 

Sect. V. 

PMtifi, extend* Ma conquer into lUyria and Thrace. Cha- 
racter of thociMu Bis attcceaa against FhiH/i. 

« Afler Philip had Settled every thing relating to the wor- 
ship of the god and the security of the temple of Delpho8,he 
returned into Macedonia crowned with {;lory, and with the 
reputation of a reli^ous prince and an mtrepid conqueror, 
f Diodorus observes, that all those who had shared in profan- 
bg and plundering the temple, perished miserably, and 
came to a tra^cal end. 

' ^ Philip, satisfied with having opened to himself a passage 
«A*BLS06Oli Aat.j;C.344. 6 iTiod. 1. xri. p. 4M, cYbid.p.«flt. 
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aoto Greece by his sdzure of Thennopylx ; havkiff subject* 
ed Phods ; established himself one at the judges of Greece* 
by his new dignity of Amphictyon ; and gained the esteem' 
and applause of all nations, by his zeal to avenge the honour 
of the ddty ; judged, very prudently, that it would be proper 
for him to check his career, in order to prevent all the states 
of Greece from taking arms against him, by discovering too 
soon Ms ambitious views with regard to that country. In or- 
der, therefore, to remove all suspicion, and to sooth the dis- 
quietudes which arose on that occasion, he turned his arms 
against lUyria, purposelv to extend his frontiers on that ude, 
and to keep his troops always in exerdse by some new ex- 
pedition. 

The same motive prompted him afterwards to 00 over into 
Thrace. In the very beginning of his reign he bad dispos- 
sessed the Athenians of several strong places in that country* 
Ph3ip still carried on Ms conquests there. « Suidas observes, 
that, before he todk Olynthus, he had made himself master 
of 3^ cities in Chalcis, which is part of Thrace. Xhe Cher- 
sonesus also was situated very commodiously for Mm. Thi^ 
was a very rich peninsula, in which there were a great 
number of powerful dties and fine pasture-lands. It had 
formerly belonged to the Athenians. The mhabitanu put 
themselves under the protection of Lacedacmonia when Ly- 
sander had captured Athens, but submitted again to their first 
masters after Conon, the son of Timotheus, had reinstated 
his country. Cotvs, Idng of Thrace, afterwards dispossessed 
the Athenians of the Chersonesus^, but it was restorra to them 
by Chersobleptus, son of Cotys, who, finding Mmself unable 
to defend it against Philip, gave it up to them the fourth 
year of the 106th Olympiad ; reserving however to himself 
Cardia, which was tnemost considerable city of the penin- 
sula, and formed, as it were, the gate and entrance of it. 
« After Philip had deprived Chersobleptus of Ms kin^^dom, 
wMch happoied the second year of the 109tb Olympiad ^» 
the iMiabitants of Cardia, bong afraid of foiling into the 
hands of the Athenians, who claimed thdr dty as havmg 
formerly belong to them, submitted themselves to Philip, 
Vho did not foil to take them under his protection. 
I ^ Ditpithes, the bead of the colony wMch the Athenians 
had sent into Chersonesus, looking upon this step in PhiUp as 
an act cf hdstility against the commonwealth, without wait- 
ing for an order, and folly persuaded that it would not be dis- 
avowed, marches suddenly into the dominicmsof that prince 
in the maritime |»art of Thrace, whilsthe was carrying on an 

alnRopcub 5I>iod«l,xvl. p. 4M. 

e Ibid. p. 404. d A. M. 9461. Ant. J. C. $43. 
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impdrtant war in Upper Thrace, plunders them Before he 
had time to return ana make head against him, and carries 
off a rich booty, all which he lodged safe in Chersanesus, 
Philip, not being able to revenge himself in the manner he 
could have wished, contented himself with making grievous 
complMnts to the Athenians, by letters on tliat subject. 
Such as received pensions from nim in Athens served him 
but too effectually. These venal wretches loudly exclaim- 
ed against a conduct, which, if not prudent, was at least ex- 
cusaWe. They declaim against Diopithes, impeach him of 
involving the state in war, accuse him of extortion and rara* 
cy, insist upon his being recalled, and prosecute lus comlem- 
nation with the utmost neat and violence. 

Demosthenes seeing at this juncture that the public war- 
fare was inseparably connected with that of Diopithes, un- 
dertook his defence, which is the subject of his oratioHcHi 
the ChersoneSus. This IMopithes was father to Menander, 
the comic poet, whom Terence has copied so faithMly. 

Diopithes was accused of oppres^ng the allies by ms un- . 
just exactions. However, Demosthenes lays the least stress 
on this, because it was personal ; he neverthdess pkad3 his 
apology (transiently yfiim the example of all the generals, 
to whom the islands and cities of Asia Minor paid certain 
voluntary contributions, by which they purchased security 
to their merchants, and procured convcws for theto to guard 
them against the pirates. It is true, indeed, that a man may 
exercise oppresskms and ransom a^ies very unseasonably. 
But, in this case, a bare decree, an accusation in due form«, 
a galley appdnted to bring home the recalled general ; all 
.this is sumaent to put a stop to abuses. But it is otherwiise 
with regard to Phihp's enterprises. These cannot be dieck- 
ed either by decrees or pienaces ; and nothfag wiU dd this 
effectually, but raiang troops and fitting out ^leys. 

" Your orators," says he, " cry out eternally to ybo, that 
«* we must make chdce dther of peace ot war ; but Phfl^ 
** does not le^ave this at our option, he ivho is daily meditat- 
" ing some new enterprise against us. And can wc^ doubt 
" but it was he who broke the p^ce, unless it is pretended^ 
** that we have no reason to complain of him, as lottg sit be 
«* shall forbear tnaking any attenapts on Attica and me Pi* 
« rseus } But it will men be too late for us to cpjpose him ; 
" and it is now that we mtist prepare strong barriers agaitst 
" his ambitious designs. .You ought to lay it down as a cer* 
** tain maxim, O Athenians ! that it is you he aims at ; th^ 
" he considers you ais his most dangerous ewemies ; that yotrr 
<* ruin alone can establish his tranquillity and secure his cod- 
^ quests ; suid that whatever he is now prelecting is merely 

tf It WW called ITApcrtw. ^ , 
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^ ndth the view of felling upon you, and of reducine Athena 
" to a state of subjection. And, indeed, can any of you be 
*' so vastly simple as to imagine that Philip is so greedy of a 
" few paltry towns «, (for what other name can we bestow 
'* on those which he now attacks ?) as to submit to fatigues, 
'' the inclemency of the seasons, and dangers, merely for die 
*' sake of gaining them ; but that, as for the harbours^ the 
*^ arsenals, the galleys, the silver-mines, and the immense 
" revenues of the Athenians, that he considers these with m- 
" difference, does not coyet them in the least, but will suffer 
"^ you to remain in qiuet possession of them ? 

'' What conclusion are we to draw from all that has been 
** said ? Why, that so &r from cashiering the array we 
'' have in Tlu*aGe, it must be considerably reinforced and 
" strengthened by new levies, in order, that as Philip has 
** always one in readiness to oppress and enslave the Greeks, 
** we, <Hi our side, may always nave one on loot to defend and 
" preserve them." There is reason to believe, that Demos- 
thenes's advice was followed. 

^ The same year that this oration was spoken, Arymbas* 
kmg of the Molossi, or Epirus died. He was son of Alcetas, 
and had a brother called Neoptdemus, whose daughter 
Olympias was married to Philip. This Neoptdemus, br 
the credit and authority of his son-in*law, was raised so high 
as to share the regal power with his dder brother, to whom 
only it lawfully belonged. This first unjust action was Sal- 
lowed by a greater. For, after the death of Arymbas, • Phi-, 
lip played his part so well, dther by his intrigues or his me- 
naces, that the Molossians e3q;)elled i&acidas, son and law*^ 
iUl successor to Aiymbas, and established Alexander, son 
of Neoptdemus, sole king of Epirus. This prince, who 
was not only brother-in-law, but son-in-law, to Philip, whose 
daughter Cleopatra he had married, as will be observed ixv 
the sequel, carried his arms into Italy, and there died. Af- 
ter this, iBaddas re-ascended the throne of his ancestors, 
rdgned alone in Epirus, and transmitted the crown to hb 
son, the famous Pyrrhus, (so famous in the Rcnnan histoiy,) 
and second cousin to Alexander the Great, Alcetas bemg 
grand£a.ther to both those monarchs. 

Philip, after his expedition in Illyria and Thrace, turned 
his yiews towards raopoimesus. •'Terrible commotions 
prevailed at that time in this part of Greece. Lacedsemo- 
nia assumed ^e soyerdgnty A it, with no other right than 
that of be'mg the strongest. Argos and Messene, being op- 
pres8ed« haarecourse to Philip. He had just before con- 

a In Thraee. » W«l. 1. xvi. !>. *•«. 

t Justin, bosk viii. cb. 0. «iirtailt tlie genestogy ot'tbU pclttcr^ feai^ uoa^V^ttf 
thif raeeeMioo. 
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eluded a peace with the Athenians, who, on the feith of their 
orators that had been bribed by this prince, imagined he was 
going to break with the Thebans. However, so far firom 
that, after having subdued Phocis, he (fivided the conquest 
with them. The Thebans embraced with joy the favour- 
able opportunity, which presented itself, of q>eningiHm a 
gate through which he might pass into Pelc^fKinfiesas, in 
whidi countiy, the inveterate hatred they bore to %arta 
made them roment divisions perpetually and continue the 
war. They therefore solicited Philip to}oin with them, the 
Messenians and Argives, in order to numble in concert tfie 
power of Lacedxmonia, 

This prince readily came into an affiance which suited his 
views. He proposed to the Amphictyons, or rather dictat- 
ed to them, the decree which ordained that LacedaBmonia 
should permit Argos and Messene to enjoy an entire inde- 
pendence, pursuant to the tenor of a trfeaty lately concluded ; 
and, upon pretence of not exposing the authority of the 
states-general of Greece, he oniered, at the same time, a 
large body of troops to march that way. Laced^monia, 
bdng justly alarmed, requested the Atnauans to succour 
them. ; and, by an embassy, pressed earnestly for the con- 
cluding of sucii an alliance as their common safety mig^t re- 
quire. The several powers. Whose interest it was to prevent 
tiiis alliance from being concluded, used thdr utmost endea- 
vours to gain their ends. Philip represented, by his ambas- 
sadors, to the Athenians, that it would be very wrong in them 
to d^are war against him ; that, if he did not bieak with 
the Thebans, his not doing so was !to infraction of the trea- 
ties ; that, before he could have broken his woi'd in this par- 
ticular, he must first have given it ; ^ud that the treaties 
themselves proved manifestly that he had not noade any pio» 
mise to that purpose. Philip, indeed, said tnae, witii te|^a*d 
to the written articles and the public stipulations ; but 3Bs- 
chines had made this ]^TC>mise, by wora of mouth, in his 
name. On the other side, the ambassadors of Thebes, of 
Argos, and Messene, were also very tirgent with th^ Athe- 
nians ; and reproached them with having already secretly 
favoured the Lacedemonians but too much, wha were the " 
professed enemies to the Thctois, and the tyrants cf Pdo- 
ponnesus. 

a But Demosthenes, insensible to all these solicitations, and 
mindful of nothing but the real interest of his country, as^ 
cended the tribunal, in order to enforce the negotiation of 
the Lacedaemonians. He reproached the Athenians, accottl- 
ing to his usual custom, with supineness and indolence. He 
(Exposes the ambitious designs ot Philip, whidi he stiU pur- 
, a Tidllpp. ^ 
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sa^ 9fiii 40e)ftie8 thctt they funi at no less than the oonqueit 
of «a Greece, ** You excel," says he to them, *' both you 
*' asd he, in that circumstance which is the cA^ea of your 
*' a{»liakioa and your cares. You speak better than he, 
** aaa be acts better than yoo. The expenence of the past 
'* oagfat at least to open your eyes and make you more sus- 
*' IMGkNis and circumspect with regard to him : butthisserves 
*' to no other purpose than to lulTfou. asleep. At this time 
*^ his troops are marching towards Peloponnesus ; he is 
^ sending money to it, and nis arrival in person, at the head 
*' of a power^ army, is ejqsected every moment. Do you 
^* think that you will be secure, after he shall have possessed 
** hkpself of the territories round you f Art has invented, 
^ for tiie security of cities, various methods of defence, as 
*^ ramparts, walls, ditches, and the like works ; but nature 
" surrounds the wise with a common bulwark, which covers 
'* them on all sides, and provides for the secunty of states. 
^ What is this bulwark f It is distmst." He concludes 
with exhorting the Athenians to rouse from their lethargy ; 
to send immediate succour to the Lacedaemonians ; and, 
above all, to punish directly all such domestic traitors as have 
deceived the people, and brought their present calamities 
upon them, by i^reading felse reports and employing cap- 
^ous assurances. 

The Athenians and Philip did not yet come to an qien 
rupture ; whence we may conjecture, that the latter delay- 
ed his invasion of Peloponnesus, in order that he might not 
have too many^ enemies upon his hands at the same time. 
However, be did not sit stiU, but turned his views another 
way* Philip had a long time conadered Euboea as well 
n^y^lat^ from its situation, to favour the designs he med- 
iated ag^iuost Greece ; and, in the very beginning of hiis reign, 
had attempted to possess himself of it. He, indeed, set eveiy 
ei^jiie to work at that time in order to seize upon that island, 
which he called the Shackles of Greece. But the Athenians, 
on the other side, were highly mterested in not suffering it 
to fiaE into the hands of an ^lemy ; especially as it might be 
joiwd to the continent of Attica by a bridge. However, ac- 
cording to thdr usual custom, they continued indolent whilst 
I^dlip pursued his conquests, 'rhe latter, who was conti- 
nually attentive and vigdant over his interest, endeavoured 
to carry on an intelligence in the island, and by dint of pre- 
sents bribed those who had the greatest authority in it. « At 
the cequest of certain of the inhalNtants, he sent some troops 
privately thither ; possessed himself of several strong places ; 
dismantled Porthmos, a very impcstant foitress in Euboea ; 
;ind established three tyrants, or kings, Qver the countr}\ 

a Detnosth. PUUpp- iU* p. 93. 
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He also seized upon Oreum, one^of the strangest dties <tf 
Euboea, of which it possessed the fourth part, and established 
five. tyrants over it, who exerpised an absolute authority 
there in his name. 

a Upon this, Plutarch of Eretna sent a deputation to the 
Athenians, conjuring them to come and deliver that island, 
every part of which was upon the point of submitting entire- 
ly to the Macedonian. The Athenians, upon this sent some 
troops under the command of Fhocion. & That general had 
alr^y acquired great reputation, and will have, in the se- 
quel, a great share in the administration of affairs, both fo- 
reign and domestic. He had studied in the academy under 
Plato, and afterwards under Xenocrates, and in that school 
had formed his morals and his life, upon the model of the 
most austere virtue. We are told, that no Athenian ever 
saw him laugh, weep, or go to the public baths. Whenever 
he went into the country, or was in the army, he always 
walked barefoot <^, and without a cloak, unless the weather 
happened to be insupportably cold ; so that the soldiers used 
to say, laughing, " See ! Phocion has got his cloak on ; it is a 
** sign of a hard winter." 

He knew that eloquence is a necessary quality in a states* 
man, for enabling him to execute happi])r the great desj^s 
he may undertake during his administration. He therefore 
applied himself particularly to the attainment of it, and with 
great success. Persuaded that it is with words as with coins,, 
of which the most esteemed are those that with less weight 
have most intrinsic value. Phocion had formed a lively, 
dose, concise, style, wluch expressed a great many ideas m 
a few words. Appearing one day absent in an assembly 
where he was preparing to speak, he was asked the reason 
of it :" I am considering," says, he "whether itisnot pos^- 
** ble for me to retrench some part of the discourse which I am 
<' to make." He was a strong reasoner, and by that means 
prevailed over the most sublime eloquence ; which made 
fiemosthenes, who had often experienced this, whenever he 
appeared to harangue the public, say, " There is the axe 
** which cuts away the whole effect of my words." One 
would imagine that this kind of eloquence is absolutely con- 
trary to the genius of the vulgar, who require the same 
thmgs to be often repeated, and with greater extent, in or- 
der to their being the more intelligible. But it was not so 
with the Atheniansil: lively, penetrating, and lovers of a hid- 
den sense, they valued themselves upon understanding an 
orator at half a word, and really understood him. Phocion 
adapted himself to their taste, and in tliis point surpassqtl 
tven Demosthenes ; which is saying a great deal. 

a Plotsreb. in Phoe. p. 74«. 747. b Ibid, p, 743, 74li 
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Phociofi cbservmg that those persGiis, who at this time 
were concerned in the administratioii, had divided itmto mi- 
litary and dvil : that one part, as Eubulus, Aristophoii, De- 
roostheneS) Lycurgus, and Hyperides, confmed tnemseWcs 
merelv to haranguing die pc^le, and proposbg decrees ; 
that tne other part, as Diopithes, Leosthenes, and Chares, 
advanced themselves by nmitary employments ; he chose 
i-ather to imitate the conduct of Solon, Aristides, and Peri- 
cles, who had known how to unite both talents, the arts of 
government with militaiy valour. Whilst he was in employ- 
ment, peace and tranqmlUty were always his object, as oemg 
the end of everjr wise government ; and yet he commanded 
in more expeditions, not only than all the generals of his 
time, but even than all his predecessors. He was honoured 
with the supreme command 45 tknes, without having ooce 
asked or made interest for it ; and it was always in his ab- 
sence that he was appointed to command the armies. The 
world was astonisheii, that, being of so severe a turn of mind 
and so great an enemy to flattery of every kind, he should 
know how, in a manner, to fix in his own mvour the natural 
levity and inconstancy of the Athenians, though he frequent- 
ly used to oppose very strenuously their will and caprice, 
without regard to their captiousness and delicacy. The idk», 
they had formed to themselves of his probity and zeal for 
the public ^;ood extinguished every other senthnent; and 
that according to Plutarch, was what generally macte his 
eloquence so ^cacitxis and triumphant 

Ithought it necessary to give the reader this idea of Pho- 
cion's character, because frequent mention will be made of 
him in the sequel. « It was to him the Athenians gave the 
command of tne forces they sent to the sud of Plutarch of 
Eretria. But this traitor repaid his benefactors with mgra- 
titude, set up the standard agsunst them, and endeavoured 
openly to repulse the very armv he had requested. How- 
ever, Phodon was not at a loss now to act upon this unfore- 
seen perfidy ; for he pursued his enterprise, wen a battie, 
and drove rlutarch from Eretria. 

After this great success, Phocion returned to Athens ; 
but he was no sooner gone, than all the allies regretted the 
absence of his goodness and justice. Though the professed 
enemy oi every kind of oppression and extortion, he knew 
how to insinuate himself into the minds of men with art ; 
and, at the same time that he made others fear him, he had 
the rare talent of making them love him still more. He one 
day made Chabrias a fine answer, who appointed him to go 
with ten light vessels to levy the tribute which certiun cities, 
in aUianve with Athens, paid every year. "To what pUr- 

' a A. M. 3663. Ant. J. C.341. ^.y^^OOglC 
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pose," says he, " is such a squadron ? Tcx) strong, if I am 
only to viat allies ; but too weak, if I am to fight enemiesJ* 
The Athenians knew very well, by the consequences, the 
signal service wWch Phocion^ great capacity, yalour, and 
experience, had done them in the expeditic^ of Eubcea. 
For Mdossus, who succeeded him, and who took upon him" 
self the command of the troops, after that general, was so 
unsuccessful, that he fell intq the hands of the enemy. 

« PhUip, who did not lay aside the design he had formed 
of conquering all Greece, changed his pUin of attack, and 
sought for an opportunity of distressing Athens another way. 
He knew titiat this city, from the baiTenness of Attica, stood 
in greater want than any other of foreign com. To cUspose 
at his discretion of their supplies, and by that means starve 
Athens, he marches toward Thrace, from whence that city 
imported the greatest part of its provisions, with an intention 
to besie^ Permthus and Byzantium. To keep his kingdom 
!n obedience during his absence, he left his son Alexander in 
it, with sovereign authority, though he was but 15 years old. 
This young prince-^ve, even at that time, proofs of his 
cours^ ; having defeated certain n^hbouring states, sub- 
ject to Macedonia, who had consider^ the king's absence as 
a very proper time for execu^ng the design they had formed 
of revolting. This happy success of Alexander's first ex- 
peditions was highly agreeable to his father, and^at the same 
time an earnest of what might be expected from him. But, 
fearing lest, allured by this dangerous bait, he should abandon 
liimsdf inconsiderately to his vivacity and fire, he sent for 
Iiim, in order to become his master, and train him under his 
own eye in the art of war. 

Demosthenes still continued to exclaim against the indo- 
lence of the Athenians, whom nothing could rouse from their 
lethargy ; and also against the avarice of the orators, who, 
bribedby Philip, amused the people under thQ specious pre- 
tence of a peace which he had sworn to, yet violated openly 
eveiT day, oy the enterprises'he formed against the common- 
*wealth. This is the subject of his orations, called the Phi- 
lippics. 

' & Whence comes it,'* says he, *' that all the Greeks 

run so 




ipre- 

^ . . evails no 

* loDgor among us; that which triumphed over the riches of 
*« the Persians ; which maintained the freedom of Greece ; 
'* which never acted inconsistently on any occasion either by 
•* lea or by land ; but which bdng now extinguished in cveiy 
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'^ heart has entirely ruined our affah^ and suhverted the 
^' ccnstitatkm of Greece. It is that cominon hatred, that 
•* general detestation, in which they held every person who 
*' had a soul abject enough to sell himself to any man who 
*• deared either to enslave or even corrupt G reece. In those 
** tiroes, to accept of a present was a capitsd crime, which 
*' nev^r Buled of being punished with death. Neither thdr 
*' orators nor their geno-als exercised the scandalous traific, 
*' now become so common in Athens, where a price is set 
*' upon > eveiy thing, and where all. things are sold to the 
** highest bidder. 

" « In those happy times, the Greeks livefi in a perfect 
** union, founded on the love of the pdblic good, and the de- 
*• sire of preserving and defending the common liberty. But 
" in this age the states abandon one another, and give them- 
** selves up to reciprocal distrusts and jealousies. All of 
*' them, without exception, Arpves, Thebans, Corinthians, 
** Laoedsmonians, Arcadians, and ourselves no less than 
'* others ; all, all, I say, form a separate interest ; and this it 
" is that renders the comm6n enemy so powerful. 

** * The sajfety of Greece consists therefore in'our uniting 
'' together against tMs comm(»i enemy, if that be posable. 
" But at least, as to what concerns each of us in particular^ 
. *' this incontestible maxim should be deeply engraven in 
** your minds, that Philip is actually attacking you at this 
*• time ! that he has infringed the peace ; that by seizing upon 
*• all the fortresses around you, he opens and prepares the 
" way for attacking you yourselves; and that he considers 
** us as his mortal enemies, because he knows that we are 
** the only persons capable of opposing the ambitious designs 
«* he entertains of grasping universal power. ' 

" c These consequently we must oppose with all imagina- 
*• ble vigour; and for that purpose must shipdi; without 
** loss of time, the necessary aids for the Chersonesus and 
*' Byzantium ; you must provide instantl^r whatever neces- 
** saries your generals may require; in line, you must con- 
•• cert together on such means as are most proper to save 
*• Greece, which is now threatened ¥rith the utmost danger. 
*♦ <i Tl^ough all the rest of the Greeks should bow their necks 
*' to the yoke, yet you, O Athenians! ought to persist in 
** fighting always for the cause of liberty. After such pre- 
** parations maae in presence of aU Greece, let us excite all 
•* other states to second us ; let us acquaint every people 
** with our resolutions, and send ambassadcH^ to Pelopon- 
•* nesus, Rhodes, Chio, and especially to the lung of Persia ; 
•* for it is his interest, as well as ours, to check the career of 
••that man." , ^ r 
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The sequel wjll show, that Demosthenes's advice was fol- 
lowed almost exactly. At the time he was declaiming in 
this manner, Philip was marching towards the Chersonesus. 
He opened the campaign with the siege of Perinthus, a con- 
siderable city of Thrace. « The Athenians having prepared 
a body of troops to succour that place, the orators prevailed 
so far by their speeches, that Chares was appointed com- 
mander of the fleet. This general was universally desi)isedy 
for his manners, rapine, and mean capacity ; but intrigues 
and influence supplied the place of merit on this occasion, 
and faction prevailed over the counsels of the most prudent 
and virtuous men, as happens but too often. The success 
answered the rashness ot the choice which had been made : 
h but what could be expected from a general, whose abilities 
were as small as his voluptuousness was great ; who took 
along with him, in his military expeditions, a band of musi- 
cians, both vocal and instrumental, who were in his pay, 
which was levied out of the monies appoipted for the ser- 
vice of the fleet ! In short, the cities tnemselves, to whose 
succour he was sent, would not suffer him to come into their 
harbours ; so that, his fldelity being universally suspected, he 
was obliged to sail from coast to coast, ransoming the allies, 
and contemned by the enemy. 

* In the meantime, Philip was carrying on the siege of Pe- 
rinthus with great vigour. He had 30,000 chosen troops, 
and military engines of all kinds without number. He had 
liaised towers 80 cubits high, which feir out-topped those 
of the Perinthians. He therefore had a great advantage in 
battering their walls. On one side he shook the foundations 
of them by subterraneous mines ; and on the other he beat 
down whole masses with his battering-rams ; nor did the 
beaeged make a less vigorous resistance; for, as soon as one 
breach was made, Phibp was surprised to see another wall 
behind it, just raised. The inhabitants of Byzantium sent 
them all the succours'necessary. The Asiatic satrapae, or 
governors, by the king of Persia's order, to whom we have 
seen the Athenians had applied for assistance, likewise 
threw forces into the place. Philip, in order to deprive the 
^ besieged of the succours the Byzantines gave them, went in 
person to form the siege of that important city, leaving half 
his army to carry on that of Perinthus. 

He was desirous to appear (in outward show) very ten- 
der of giving umbrage to the Athenians, whose power he 
dreaded, and whom he endeavoured to amuse with fine words. 
At the time we now speak ofi Philip, by way of precaution 
against their disgust of his measures, wrote a letterto them, 

^ a Plutareh* in PHoc. p. 747. h Athen. !, xikP/^^?*!^ 
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in which he endeavours to take off the edge of their resent- 
ments by reproaching them, in. the strongest terms, for their 
infraction of the several treaties, which tw boasts he had ob- 
served very religiously ; this piece he interspersed very art- 
fnlly (for he was a great master of eloquence) with such 
complaints and menaces as are best calculated to restrain 
mankind either from a prindple of fear or shame. TMs 
letter was a master-piece in the original. A majestic and 
persuaave vivacity shmes in everv part of it ; a strength and 
justness of reasomng sustained throughout ; a plain and un* 
affected declaration of facts, each of which is followed by its 
natural consequence, a delicate ironv ; in fine, that noble and 
concise style which is so wdl suited to crowned heads. We 
nught here very justly apply to Philip what was said of 
Caesar, « *• That he hancUed the pen as well as he did the 
sword.'* 

This letter is so long, and besdes is filled with so ^reat a 
number of particular racts (ttiou^ each of these are impor- 
tant) that it will not admit of being reduced to extracts, or 
to have a connected abridgement made of it. I shall there- 
fore cite but one passs^, by which the reader may form a 
judgment of the rest. 

•' At the time of our most open ruptures," says Philip to 
the Athenians, " you went no farther than to nt out priva- 
" teers gainst m#; to seize and sell the merchants that came 
** to trade in my dominions ; to fevour any party that oppos*^ 
" ed my measures; and to infest the places subject to me 
" by your hostilities : but now you carry hatred and injus* 
** tice to such prodigious lengtlisas even to send ambassadors 
•' to the Persian, in order to excite him to declare war 
*' against me. lliis must appear a most astonishing cir- 
"cumstance; for, before he had made himself master of . 
*^ Egypt and Phoenicia, you had resolved, in the most solemn 
" manner, that in case he should attempt any new enter- 
" prise, you then would invite me, in common with the rest 
^' of the Greeks, to unite cur forces against him. And, ne- 
•* verthdess, at this time you carry your hatred to such a 
*^ hdght as to Negotiate an alliance with him against me. I 
** have been told, that formerly your fathers imputed to the 
'* son of Pisistratus, as an unpardonable crime, his having 
•* requested the succour of the Persians against the Greeks ; 
" and yet you do not blush to commit yourselves what you were 
" perpetually condemning in the person of your tyrants." 

FhHip's letter did him as much service as a good manifes- 
to, and gave his pensioners in Athens a fine opportunity of 
justifying him to the people, who were very desirous of eas- 
ing themselves of pohtical inquietudes, and greater enemi^ 
^ Eodem niimo dixit, quo bellatit. Qvistil. 1. x. e. l. 
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to expensB and labour than to lisdrplatiDa and tyranny. The 
boundless ambition c& Philip, and the eloquent zeal of De- 
mosthenes, were perpetually clashing. There wasndther 
a peace nor a truce between them. The one covered very 
industriously, with a spedous pretence, his enterprises and 
infractions cf the treaty; and the other endeavoured as 
strongly to reveal the true motives of them to a people, whose 
resolutions had a great influence with respect to the fate of 
Greece. On this occasion, Deniosthenes was sensible how 
vasUy necessary it was to erase, as soon as possible, the first 
impressions which the perusal of this letter might make on 
the minds of the Athenians. Accordingly, that zealous pa- 
triot immediately ascends the tribunal. He at first speaks 
in an affirmative tone of voice, which is often more than 
half and sometirpes the whole proof in the eyes of the mul- 
titude. He affixes to the heavy complaints of Philip the 
idea of an express declaration of war ; and then, to animate 
his fellow-citizens, to fill them with confidence in the rescdu* 
tion with which he inspires them, he assures them, that all 
things portend the impending ruin of Philip ; the gods, Greeks, 
Per^ans, Macedonians, and even Philip himself. Demosthe- 
nes does not observe, in this harangue, the exact rules of 
refutation ; he avoids contesting ^sicts, which might have 
been disadvantageous, so hapmiy had Philip dissposed them, 
and so well had he supported them by proofs that seemed 
unanswerable. 

• The conclusion which this orator draws from all his ar- 
guments is this : •* Convinced, by these truths, O Athenians ! 
** and strongly persuaded, that we can no longer be allowed 
•* to affirm that we enjoy peace, (for Philip has now declared 
*' war against us by his letter, and has longj done the same 
*' by Ws conduct,) you ought not to spare either the public 
"treasure or the possessions of private persons ; but, when 
•* occasion shall require, haste to your respective standards, 
" and set abler generals at your head than those you have 
*' hitherto empl<^ed. For no one among you ought to ima- 
** gine, that the same men who have ruined your affairs wiH 
•* be able to restore tiiem to their former happy situation. 
** Think howinfemous it is, that a man from Macedon should 
" contemn dangers to such a degree, tliat, merely to aggran- 
^' dize his empire, he should ru£ into the midst of combats, 
•* and return from battle covered with wounds; and that 
" Athenians, whose hereditary right it is to obey no man, but 
** to impose law on others, sword in hand, that Athenians, I 
•* say, merely through dejection of spirit and indolence, 
" should degenerate from the glory of thdr ancestors, and 
*' abandon the interest of their country." 
a. PlttU ID Pboe. 1^. 74t. 
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At the very time they were examming thb affair, news 
was brought of the shameful reception Chares had met with 
from the allies, which raised a jsoieral murmur among the 
people, -who now, fired with mdifjnation, greatly rqxnted 
thdr having sent aid to the Byzantmes. PhodoD then rose 
up and told the people, *'That th^ ought not to be exas- 
" perated at the diffidence of the allies, but at the conduct of 
*' the generals who had occanoned it. For it is these," con- 
** tinued he, *^who render voo odious, and formidaJUe even to 
" those who cannot save themselves from destruction with- 
" out your assistance." And indeed Chares, as we have al- 
ready observed, was a general without valour or military 
knowledge. . His whole merit consisted in having gained a 
grcsat jsscendant over the people by the haughty and bold air 
which he assumed. His presumption concealed his inca- 
padty from himself; and a sordid principle of avarice made 
him commit as many blunders as enterprises. 

The people, struck with this ducourse, immediatdy 
changed their o|Mnion, and appointed Pfaodou himself to 
command a body of fr^sh troops, in onler to succour the al- 
lies apon the Hdlespont. This choice contributed more than 
any tning to the pi^eservation of Byzantium. Phocion had 
already acc^uired great reputation, not acAy for his v^cur and 
abShies in the art of war, but sdll more nir his probity and 
^siiQterestJedness. The Byzantines^ on his arrival, opened 
t^eir gates to him wMi joy, and lodged his soldiers in their 
houses, as if they had been tSidr own brothers and children. 
The Athenian officers and solars struck with the confidence 
re|K]Sed in them, behaved with the utmost prudence and 
modesty, and were oitirely irreproachaWe in their conduct. 
Nor were they less admired for their couk^ ; and, in all the 
aKtacks they sustained, discovered the utmost intrepidity, 
which seamed to be animated by the sight of danger. * Pho- 
cion's prudence, seconded by the bravery of his troops, 
soon forced Philip to abandon his design upon Byzantium and 
Perinthus. Ite was driven from the Hellespont, which di- 
minished very mudi his fwne and glory, for he hitherto had 
been thought invincible, and nothing had been aWe to oppose 
him. Phocion took some of his ships, recovered many for- 
tresses wWch he had garrisoned, and, having made sevenil 
descents upon different parts of bis territories, he plundered 
all the q)en country, till a body of forces having assembled 
to check his progress, he*was obliged to retire, after having 
been wounded. 

c The Byzantines and Perinthians testified their gratitude 
to the people of Athens by a veiy honourable decree, pre- 

a A. M SM5. Ant J. C. 339. ft Diod, 1. xyi. p.46», 

c Dteinosth. pro Ctei» ^ 487, 498, 
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served by Demosthenes in one of his oratioas, the substance 
of which I shallrepeathere : " Under Bosphoricas the pontiff, 
^^ A Damagetus, after having desired leave of the senate to 
** speak, said, in a fuU assembly : inasmuch as in times past 
'* the continual benevolenee of the people of Athens towards 
** the Byzantines and Perinthians, umted by alliance and a 
*' common origin, has never &iled upon any occasion; that - 
'* this benevolence, so often signalized, has lately dis{^ayed 
** itself when Philip of Macedon (who had taken up arms 
** to destroy Byzantium and Perinthus) battered our walls, - 
** burnt our country, cut down our forests ; that, in a season 
** of so great calamity, this beneficent people has succoured 
" us wi3i a fleet of 120 sail, furnished with provisions, arms, 
"and forces ; that they have saved us from the greatest dan- 
•* ger ; in fine, that they have restored us to the quiet pos- 
" session of our government, our laws, and our tombs: the 
*' Byzantines and Ferinthians, by a decree, grant to the Athe- 
" nians liberty to settle in the countries belonginllg to Perin- 
" thus and Byzantium ; to marry in them, to purdiase lands,. 
" and to enjoy aU the prerogatives of citizens ; they also grant 
" them a distinguished place at public shows, and the right 
" of sitting, both in the senate and the assen^ibly of the peo«. 
^ pie, next to tlie pontiffs : and further, that every Atheni*- 
** an, who shall tiunk proper to settle in either of the two 
" cities above mentioxied, sliall be exempted from taxes of 
** any kmd : that, in the harbours, three statues of 16 cubits 
" each shall be set up, which statues shall represent the pea- 
'♦ pde of Athens crowned by those of Byzantium and Perin- 
** thus : and, besides, that presents shall be sent to the four 
" solemn games of Greece, and that the crown we have de- 
** creed to the Athenians shall there be ph)claimed ; so that 
" the same ceremony may acquaint all the Greeks, both with. 
" the magnanimity of the Athenians, and the gratitude of 
" the Perinthians and Byzantines." 

The inhabitants of the Chersonesus make-a like decree,, 
the tenour of which is as follows : " Among the nations in-> 
" habiting the Chersonesus, the people of Sestos, of Eleus, 
"** of Madytis, and of AlopecOnnesus, decree to the people 
" and senates of Athens a crown of gold of 60 talents »; and 
** erect two altars, the one to the goddess of gratitude, and 
" the other to the Athenians, for their having, by the most 
** glorious of all benefactions, freed from the yoke of Philip 
** the pfople of the Chersonesus, and restored them to the 
" possession of their country, thdr laws^ their liberty, and 
** their temples : an act (^ beneficence, which they fix eter- 
" naUy in their memories, and never cease to acknowledge- 
** to the utmost of their power. All which they have re- 
*,' solved in lull senate." 
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• Philip, after having been forced to raise the lien of By- 
zantium, marched against Atheas, king of Sc^tiiia, from 
whom he had recdved some personal cause o/^acontent, 
and took his son with him in &is expe^on. Though the 
Scythians had a very numerous army, he defeated them 
without any difficulty. He got a veiy great booty, which 
CQOflDsted not in gdd or silver, the use and value of which 
the Scythians were not as yet so unhappy as to know, but 
in catde, in horses, and a g^eat number ofwomcn and chibl^ 
ren. 

At his return from Scythia, the Trihalli, a people of Mob- 
sia, disputed his passasne, laying claim to part of &e plunder 
he was csffiying off. Pldlip was forced to come to a battle, 
and a vei^ bloody one was fought, in which great numbers 
on each side were killed on the spot. The king himself was 
wounded in the thigh, and with the same thrust had his horse 
killed under him. Alexander flew to his frither's akl, and, 
covering him with his shidd, killed or put to flight all who 
fittafrk^ him^ 

Sect. VL 

FMtifi afifumted gtmr(UiMimo of the Greeks, Atheru and 
Thebena unite against hmu He gams a battle at Cha-^ 
rona. 

The Athenians had considered the siege of Byzantium as 
an absolute rupture and an open declaration of war. ^ The 
king of MacedoQ, who was apprehenave of the consequences, 
of it, and dreaded very much the power of the Athenians, 
whose hatred he had drawn upon nimaelf, made overtures 
of peace, in order to soften their resentments. Phocion, 
Uttie sufqpicious, and appjrehensive of the uncertainty of the 
events 01 war, was of opinion that the Athemans should ac- 
cept his offers. But Demosthenes, who had studied the ge- 
luus and character of Philip more than Phocion, and was 
persuaded that according to his usual custom, his only view 
was to amuse and impose upon the Athenians, prevented 
their listening to his pacific proposals. 

c It was very much the interest of this prince to terminate 
immediatdy a war, which gave him great cause of disquiet, 
and particularly distressed turn by the frequent depredations 
of the Athenian privateers, who infested the sea bordering 
upon his dommions. They entirely interrupted all commerce, 
and prevented his subjects from exporting any of ^e pro- 
ducts of Macedonia Into other countries, or foreigners from 
importing into his kmgdom the merchandise it wanted. Phi- 

a Juttiii. I; in* c. t. 3. b A. M. S66A. Ant. J. C. 338. Platarch. in Flioc. 
^74t. 9 OOlMlIk pro Cteii Ft f97, 491. 
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Hp was senile that it would be imposnUe for iwn to jiut an 
end to this war, and free himself- from the inconvenienc:es 
attending it, otherwise than by exciting the ThessaJ^ans 
and Thebans to break with AUiens. He could not yet -at- 
tack that city, with any advantage, either by sea or land^ 
His naval forces were at this time inferior to those of that 
republic ; and the passage bv land to Attica would be shut 
against lum, as long as the Thessalians should refuse to join 
him, and the Thebans should oppose his passa^. If, with 
the view of prompting them to declare war against Athens^ 
he were to ascribe no other motive for it than his private 
enmitjr, he was very sensible that it would have no effect 
with either of the states : but that, in case he could once 
prevail with them to appoint him thdr chief, (upon the spe- 
cious i>retence of espousing thdr comipon cause,) he then 
hq)ed it would be easier for him to make them acquiesce in 
his deares, either by persuasion or deceit. 

This was his aim, the smallest traces of which it highly 
concerned him to conceal, in order not to give the least oppor- 
tujutv for any one to suspect the design he meditaited. In every 
dty he retained pensioners, who sent him notice of whatever 
p^sed, smd by that means were of great use to him, and were 
accordingly well paid. By their machinations he raised divi- 
sions among the Locri Ozolae, otherwise called the Locrians of 
Amphissa, from the name of their capital city. Thar coun* 
t|y was situated between ^tolia and Phocis ; and they were 
accused of having profaned a spot of sacred ground, by 
ploughing up the Cyrrhean field, which lay very near the 
temple of Ddphos. The reader has seen that a similar 
cause of complaint occasioned the first sacred war. The 
affair was to be heard before the Amphictyons. Had Philip 
emploj^ed, in his own favour, any known or suspicious agent, 
he plainly saw that the Thebans and the Thessalians would 
infallibly suspect his design ; in which case, all parties would 
not ^ to stand upon their guard. 

But Philip acted more artfully, by carrying <mi his designs 
by persons in the dark, which entirely prevented their being 
discovered. By the assiduity of his pensioners in Athens, he 
had caused ^schines, who was entirely devoted to him, to 
be app(Mnted (Mie of the Pylagori, by which name those were 
called who were sent by the several Greek cities to the as- 
sembly of the Amphictyons. The instant he came into it, 
he acted the more eflfectually in favour of Philip, as, from 
being a citizen of Athens, which had declared openly 
against this i>rince, he was less suspected. Upon his remon- 
strances, a visit to the place was appointed, in order to in- 
spect the spot of ground, of which the Amphissians had hi- 
therto been considered the lawful pi>ssessors ; but which 
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(hey now were accused of usurping, by a molt ttctilegioiis 
act. 

Whilst the Amphictyons were visiting the spot of grotmd 
in question, the Locrians fall upon them unawares, pour in a 
shower o[ darts, and oblige them to fly. So open an out- 
rage kindled the flames of resentment and war against these 
Locrians. Cottyphus, one of the Amphictyons, took the field 
with the army intended to punish the rd>els ; but, many not 
coming to the rendezvous, the army retired without acting. 
In the following assembly of the Amphictyons, the affair was 
debated very seriously. It was there ^schines exerted all his 
eloquence, and, by a studied oration, proved to the depo* 
ties, that they must either assess themselves to support fo- 
T^n scMiers and punish the rebels, or else elect Philip for 
their general. The deputies, to save their respective states 
the expense, and secure them from the dangers and fetigues 
of a war, resolved upon the latter. Upon which, by a pub- 
lic decree, "ambal&sadors were sent to Philip of Macraon, 
*t who, in the name of Apollo and the Amphictyons, implore 
*' bis asastance ; beseech him not to neglect the cause of that 
" god, which the impious Amphissians make their sport ; 
" and notify to him, that, for this purpose, all the Greeks 
** associated in the council of the Amphicty<»is elect him for 
** their genend, with fiill power to act as he shall think pro- 
«*per." 

This was the honour to which Philip had long aspired^ the 
sum <^ all his views, and end of all the engines he had set at 
wox^ till that time. He therefore did not lose a moment, 
but immediately assembled his forces, and, £signing to direct 
his march towards the Cyrrhean field,.foiigetting now ixyth 
the Cyrrheans and Locrians, who had only served as a spe-' 
ciaus pretext for his journey, and for whom he had not the 
least regard, he possessed tiimself of Elatsa, the greatest 
city in Phocis, stancKng on the river Cephissus, and the most 
happily situated for the design he meditated, of awing tHe 
Thebans, who now be^an to open ihdr eyes, and to perceive 
the danger they were m. 

a This news being brought to Athens in the evening, spread 
a terror through ev^ry part of the city. The next morning 
an assembly was summoned, when the herald, as was the 
usual custom, cried with a loud voice, ** Who among you 
" will ascend the tribunal ? ** However,- no person appeared 
for that purpose ; upon which he repeated the invitation se- 
veral times, but still no one rose up, though all the generals 
and orators were present ; and although the common vdce 
of the country, with repeated cries, coniured somebody to 
propose some salutary counsel : ftjr, says Demosthenes, from. 
a I>eiiiMtk. pro Ctei. p, lOl-flOi. Diod. lib> xti. p. 477. 
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whom these particulan are taken, whenever the voice of 
the herald sp^iks in the name of the laws, it ou^bt to be con- 
siclered as the voice of the country. During this general a- 
lence, occasioned by the universal alarm with which the 
minds of the Athenians were seized, Demosthenes, animat- 
ed at the sight of the great danger his feUow-citizens were 
in, ascends the tribunal, and endeavours to revive the droop- 
ing Athenians, and in^ire them with sentiments suitable to 
the present conjuncture and the necessities of the state. £x- 
cdhilp; equally in politics and eloquence, by the extent of his 
superior genius, he immediately suggests a plan, which in- 
cludes all that was necessary tor the Athenians to perform 
both at home and abroad, by land as well as by sea. 

The people of Athens were under a double error ^th 
r^;ard to tne Thebans, and he therefore endeavours to un- 
deceive them. They imagined that people were inviolably 
^ttached, both from interest and inclination, to Philip ; but 
jbe proves to them, that the majority of the Thebans waited 
only an opportunity to declare against that monarch ; and" 
that the conquest of EUatsa has apprised them of what they 
are to expect from him. On the other side, they looked 
upon the Thebans as their most ancient and most dangerous 
enemies, and therefore could not prevail with themselves to 
afibrd them the least aid in the extreme danger with which 
they were threatened. It must be confessed, that there had 
always been a declared enmity between the Thebans and 
Athenians, which rose so high, that Pindar was sentenced by 
the Thebans to pav a considerable fine, for having a applaud- 
ed the city of Atnens in one of his poems. I>emo6thenes, 
notwithstanding that prejudice had taken such deep root in 
the minds of the people, yet declares in their &vour ; and 
proves to the Athenians, that their own interest lies at stake ; 
and that the^ could not please Philip more, than in leaving 
Thebes to his mercy, tne ruin of which would open him a 
free passage to Athens. 

Demosthenes afterwards unfolds to them the views of Phi- 
lip in taking that city. ^ What, then, is lus de^gn, and 
'* wherefore did he possess himself of E^tasa } He is desirous, 
'' on one side, to encoun^ those of his foction in Thebes, 
'* and to inspire them with greater bddness, by appearing at i 
^' the head of his armv, and advancing his power and forces 
** around that ci^. On the other side, he wishes to atrikei 
** unexpectedly tne opposite &ctioo, and stun them in suchj 
*' a m^uiner as may enable him to get the better of it either] 
•* by terror or force. Philip (says he) prescribes the msaiA 
a He had called A tbeni a floofiihliiK and renowned eity the bulwark o' 
Oaeece. Afiropai «a) doidifi6i, 'EjAalks Ipciaiia, mUii^I* Alfivot. Bat thd 
AtheniaM not only iade m n M ed dw poet, and mt Mm money to My hu find 
|«teTen9eaiedaitatneinbawmr«fMm. ^ 
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«' nei* in which you ought to act, by the example he Jiimsdf 
«« sets you. Assemble, under Elensis, agbody of Athenians. 
** of an age fit for service ; and support these by your cavaC 
" ry. By this step you will show all Greece that you ahe 
** ready armed to defend yourselves, and inspire your partis 
•* sans in Thebes with such resolution, as may enable them 
•* both to support their reasons and to make head against 
" the oppoate party, when they shall perceive, that, as those 
^* who sell their country to Philip have forces in Elataea^ 
" ready to assist them upon occasion, in like manner those, 
" who are willing to fight for the preservation of their own 
•* liberties, have you at their gates ready to defend them in 
« case of an invasion." Demosthenes added, that it would 
be proper for them to send ambassadors immediately to the 
different states of Greece, and to the Thebans in particular 
to engjage them in a common league against Philip. ' 

This prudent and salutary advice was followed in every 
particular ; and, in consequence thereof, a decree was form- 
ed, in which, after enumerating the several enterprises by 
which Philip had infringed the peace, it continues thus : 
" For this reason the senate and people of Athens, calling to 
•* mind the magnanimity of their ancestors, who preferred 
** the liberty of Greece to the safety of their own country, 
" have resolved, that, after offering up prayers and sacrifices! 
** to call down the assistance of the tutelar gods and demi- 
•* gods of Athens and Attica, 200 sail of ships shall be put 
♦' to sea. That the, admiral of their fleet shall go, as soon 
" as possible, and cruize on the other side of the pass of 
•• Thermopylae, wWle, at the same time, the generals by 
'* land, at the head of a considerable body of horse ^ foot, 
" shall march and encamp in the neiehbourhood of Eleusis*. 
" That ambassadors shall likewise be sent to the other 
" Greeks : biit first to the Thebans, as these are most 
•* threatened by Philip. Let them be exhorted not to have 
'• any dread of Philip, but to maintain courageously their 
" particular independence, and the common liberty (rf all 
" Greece. And let it be declared to them, that though for- 
*• merly some subjects of discontent may have cooled the 
" reciprocal friendship between them and us, the Athenians 
" however, obliterating the remembrance of past transac- 
" tions, will n6w assist them with men, money, darts, and 
** all kind of military weapons ; pjersuaded that such as are 
** natives of Greece may, veiy honourably, dispute with one 
" another for pre-eminence ; but that they can never, with- 
** out sullying the glory of the Greeks, and den^ating from 
*• the virtue of their ancestors, suffer a foreigner to d^poil 
** them of that pre-eminence, nor consent to so ignomiiuon) 
« a slavery," 
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• Demosthenes, who wall at the head of this embaa^, im- 
mediately set out for Thebes ; and indeed he had no time 
to lose, ance Philip might reach Attica in two days. This 
prince also sent ambassadors to Thebes. Among these * 
^rtiiOQ was the chie^ who distinguished himself greatly by 
his lively and persuasive eloquence, which it was scarcely 
possible to withstand ; so that the rest of the deputies were 
mere babblers in comparison to him : however, he here 
xnet with a superior. « And, indeed, Demosthenes, in an 
oration, where he relates the services he had done the com- 
monwealth, expatiates very strongly on this, and places the 
happy success of so important a negotiation at the head of 
his political exploits. 

^ It was of the utmost importance for the Athenians to 
draw the Tbebans into the alliance, as they were neighbours 
to Attica and covered it, had troq)s excellently well disci- 
plined, and had been considered, ever since the famous vic- 
tories of Leuctra and Mantinea, as holding the first rai^ 
among the several states of Greece for valour and military 
skilL To efiect this was no easy matter ; not only because 
of the ereat service Philip had lately done them during the 
war of Phocis, but likewise because of the ancient inveterate 
antipathy c& Thebes and Adiens. 

Phinp's deputies spoke first. They displayed, in the 
strong^ light, the kindnesses with which Pmlip had loaded 
the Tnebans, and the innumerable evils which the Athenians 
had made them suffer. Thgr represented, in the most for- 
dble manner, the great benefit they might reap from laying 
Attica waste, the nocks, goods, and power of which, would 
be carried into their city ; whereas, by jciniAg in a league 
with the Athenian^ Boeotia would thereby becmne the seat 
of war, and would alone suffer the losses, depredations, burn- 
ings, and all the other calamities which are the inevitaUe 
consequences of it They ccmduded with requesting, either 
that the Thebans would join theu: forces with those of Phi- 
£p against the Athenians, or, at least, permit him to pass 
through their territories to enter Attica. 

The love of his country, and a iust indignation at the breach 
of feith and usuipations of Philip, had already sufficiently 
animated Demosthenes : but the sig^t of an orator, who 
seemed to contest with him the superiori^ of eloquence, m- 
flamed his zeal, and inspired him with new vigour. To the 
captious arguments of Python he opposed the actions them- 
selves of Philip, and particularly the late taking of Elatsa, 

« Plu& in Derootth. i». 8SS, 854. 

h TUi Pythoo WMfL native of Bramtiam. The AtfaeninM had p m e nnd U« 
with the fteedom of their cttj ; afWr which be wtntoverio PbiBp. X)«iBMtfa. 

t DeouNth. ia Oaf. pro Coiwi. p. ff09. 4 iK&y 
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-which evidently discovered his dengns. He represcoM 
him as a restless, enterprising, ambitious, crafty, perfidiow 
prince, who had formed the design of enslaving all Greece ; 
but who, to succeed the better in his schemes, was deter- 
mined to attack the different states of it singly : a prince, 
whose pretended beneficence was only a snare for the cre- 
dulity of those whp did not know him, in order to disarm 
those whose zeal for the public liberty mi^t be an obstacle 
to his enterprises. He proved to them, that the conquest of 
Attica, so rar from satiating the inordinate avidity of this 
usurper, would only give him an opportunity of subjectrng 
Th^>e8, and the rest of the cities ot Greece. That, there- 
fore, the interests of the two commonwealths being hence- 
forward mseparable, they ougjht to erase entirely the remem- 
brance of their former divisions, and unite tlieir foroes to 
repd the common enemy. 

A The Thebans were not long in forming their resclutkxL 
The nervous eloquence of Demosthenes, says a historiaii, 
rushing into their souls Hke an impetuous wind, rekindled 
there so ardent a zeal for their country, and so migh^ a pas- 
sion for liberty, that banishing from their minds every idea 
of iear, of prudence, or gratitude, his discourse transported 
and ravished them like a fit of enthusiasm, and inflamed 
them solely with the k>ve of true glory. Here we have a 
proof of the mighty ascendant which eloquence has over the 
minds of men, especially when it is heightened by a love and 
zeal for the public good. One single man swayed all things 
at his will in the assemblies of Athens and Thebes, in boim 
which cities he was equally loved, respected, and feared. 

Plulip, quite disconcerted by the union of these two na- 
tions, sent ambassadors to the Athenians, to request them 
not to levy an armed force, but to live in harmony with him. 
However, they were too justly alarmed and exasperated to 
listen to anv accommodation, and would no longer depend on 
the word ol a prince whose sole aim was to deceive. In 
consequence, preparations for war were made with the ut- 
most diligence, and the soldiery discovered incredible ardour. 
Many e^-disposed persons endeavoured to extin^^ish or^ 
damp it by relating fotal omens and terrible predictions, 
whi^ the priestess of Delphos was said to have uttered : 
but Demosthenes, confiding firmly in the arms of Greece, 
and encouraged wonderfully by the number and bravery of 
the troops, who desired only to march agsunst the enemy, 
would not suffer them to be amused with thes^racles and 
frivdous predictions. It was on tins occasion he said, that 
the priestess Phil^ipized ; imi^ying, by this expression, that 
it was Philip's money that inspired the priestess, openad h«p 
« Tbeov^m. apod Plot, in vit. Dr«<ii f* *** 
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m'Outh, and made the god speak whatever she thought pro- 
per. He bade the Thebans remember their Epammondas, 
and the Athenians their Pericles, who considered these ora- 
cles andpredictions as idle scarecrows, and consiihed reason 
alone. The Athenian army set out immediately, and march- 
ed to Eleusis ; and the Thebans, surprised at the diligence 
of their confederates, jomed them, and waited the approach 
of the enemy. 

Philip, on the other ode, not having been able to prevent 
the Thebans from uniting with Athens, nor to draw the lat- 
ter into an alliance with him, assembles all lus forces, and 
enters Boeotia. His army consisted of 30.000 foot and 2G00 
horse : that of his enemy was not quite so numerous. The 
valour of the troc^s may be said to nave been equal on both 
sidesi^ but the merit of the chiefs was not so. And, indeed, 
what warrior could be compared at that time to Philip ? 
Iphicrates, Chabnas, Timotheus, all &mous Athenian cap- 
tains, were not his superiors. Phocion, indeed, might have 
opposed him ; but, not to mention that this war had been 
undertaken against his advice, the contrary faction had ex- 
cluded him from the command, and had appointed as gene- 
rals Chares, who was universally despised, and Lyacles, dis- 
tinguished for nothing but his rash and presumptuous auda- 
city. It is the choice of such leaders as these, by the means 
of cabal alone, that paves the way to the ruin of states. 

The two armies encamped near Chseronsca, a city of Boso- 
tia. Philip gave the command of his left wing to his son 
Alexander, who was then but 16 or 17 years old, having 
posted his ablest officers near him ; and took the command 
of the right wing upon himself. In the opposite army, the 
Thebans formed the right wing, and the Athenians the left. 

At sunrise, the signal was given on both sides. The bat- 
tle was bloody, and the \actory a long time dubious, bofli 
ades exerting themselves with astonishing valour and bra- 
very. Alexander, even at that time animated with a noble 
ardour for glory, and endeavouring to signalize himsdi^ m 
' order to answer the confidence his father reposed in him, 
under whose eye he fought, and made Ws first essay as a 
commander, discovered in this battle all the capacity which 
could have been expected from a veteran general, with all 
the intrepidity of a young warrior. It was he who broke, 
after a long and vigorous resistance, the sacred baUa&on of 
the ThebaM. which was the flower of their army. The 
rest of the Whops who were round Alexander, being encou- 
raged by his example, entirely routed them. 

On the right wmg, Philip, who was determined not to 
yield to his son, charged the Athenians with great vigour, 
and began to make them give way. However,,thcy soon 
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tesunied their coarage, and recovered thorfint post 'LA 
acles, one of the two generals, having broken into soik 
troops ^hich formed iSt centre of the Macedonians, ima- 
^A himself already victorious, and, harried on by rash 
confidence, cried out, <* Come on, my lads, let us pursue 
** them into Macedonia." Philip, perceiving that the Athe- 
nians, instead of profiting by the advantage they had gained, 
to take his phalanx in flank, pursued his troops too vigo- 
rously, said coolly, ** The Athemans do not know how to 
*' conquer/' Immediately he commanded his phalanx to 
wheel about to a htHe eminence ; and, perceiving that the 
Athenians, in disorder, were wholly intent on pursuing those 
they had broken, he charged them with his phalanx, and at- 
tacking them, bc^ in flaiSk and rear, entire^ routed them. 
Demosthenes, who was a greater statesman than a wanifMr^ 
and more capable of giving wholesome counsel in hi^Via- 
rangues than of supporting them by an intrepid courage, 
threw down his arms and fled with the rest. * It is even 'said, 
that, in his flight, his robe being catched bv a bramble, he 
imagined that some of the enemy had laid hold df hiro, and 
cried out, " Spare my life." More than 1000 Athenitos 
were left upon the field of battle, and above 2000 taken pri- 
soners, among whom was Demades, the orator. The loss 
was as great on the Theban side. 

Philip, after having erected a trc^hy, and ofiered to the 
gods a sacrifice of thanksgiving for his victory, distributed 
rewards to the officers and soldiers, to each according to his 
merit and the rank he held. 

His conduct after this victory shows, that it is mi|ch easier 
to overcome an enemy than to conquer one's self and tri- 
umph over one's own pasaons. Upon his coming from a 
grand entertainment, wmch he liad given his officers, being 
equally transported with joy and the mmes of wine, he bur- 
ned to the spot where the battle had been fouriit, and there, 
insulting the dead bodies with which the field was covered, 
he turned into a song the beginning of the decree which 
Demosthenes had prepared to excite the Greeks to his war ; 
and sang thus (himself beating time) **• Demosthenes the 
•• Peanian, son of Demosthenes, 4ias said." Every body was 
shocked to see the king dishcmour hiiAself by this behaviour, 
and sully his glory by an s^^tion so unworthy a king and a 
conqueror ; but all kept silence. Demades, the orator, 
whose soul was free though his body was a prisoner, was the 
only person who ventured to make him set^Wif the inde- 
cency of this conduct, telling him,' " Ah, Sir, Vice fortune 
" has given you the part of Agamemnon, are you not asham* 
*• ed to act that of Thersites ?" These words, spoken with ark. 
a P0I7KB. Stiatag. lib. It. h Plat, in irit. dewn Ont. p. I«i* 
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pnerou6 at liberty, opened hk eyes, and brought him to him- 
self. And, so far from beinf; di^leased with Demades, he 
esteemed him the more for them, treated him with the ut- 
most respect and friendsiiip, and conferred all posable ho- 
nours upon him. 

From this moment Philip seemed quite changed, both in 
his disposition and behaviour, as if, says « a historian, the con- 
versation of Demades had softened his temper, and intro- 
duced him to a familiar acquaintance with the Attic graces. 
He dismissed all the Athenian captives without any ransom, 
and gave the greatest part of them clothes ; with the view 
of acquhing, by this favourable treatment, the good will of so 
powerftil a commonwealth as Athens. In which says Pdy- 
bius by he gained a second triumph, more glorious for himsdfi 
and even more advantageous than the first ; for in the bat- 
tle, ms courage had prevailed over none but those who were 
present in it ; but, on tljis occasicoi, his kindness and demen- 
cy acquired him a whole city, and subjected every heart to 
hmi. He renewed with the Athenians the ancient treaty of 
friendship) and alliance, and granted the Boeotians a peace, 
after having Idt a strong garrison in Thebes. 

« We are told that Isocrates, the most celebrated rheto- 
rician of, that age, who loved his countiy, with the utmost 
' .tenderness, could not survive the loss and igrjominy with 
which it was covered by the event of the battle of Charonea. 
The instant he recdved the news of it, being uncertain what 
use Philip would make of his victory, and determined to die 
a freeman, he hastened his end by abstaining from food. He- 
was 98 years of age. I^ shall have occasion to speak.,clse- 
where of his style and of his works. .'• 

Demosthenes seemed to have been the principal ^use oT 
the terrible shock which Athens received at this time, and 
which gave its power such a wound as it never recovered. 
d But, at the very instant that the Athenians heard of this 
bloody overthrow, which affected so great a number of fe- 
milies, when it would have beeh no wonder had the multi- 
tude, seized with terror and alarms, ^ven way to an emotion- 
of blind anger against the man whom tliey might consider 
in some measure as the aiiftior of this dreadful calamity ; 
even at this very instant, I say, the people submitted entire- 
ly to the counsels of Demosthenes. The precautions that 
were taken to post ^ards, to raise the walls, and to repair 
the fosses, were all m consequence of his advice. He mm- 
self was apn|iptted to supply the city with provisions, an4|fco 
repair the wS\s, which latter commission he executed wit^ 

* Ptolyb. 1. T. p. 3«9. c Plut. in ftocr. p. 837, 

«f DtfDoitk. pro Ctei. p. 114. FlUtiaDemoith/p. 8M. - 
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so much generosity, that it acquired him the grcatett honour^ 
and tor which, at the request of Cteafriion, a crown of gold 
was decreed Mm, as a reward for his liaving preaented the 
commoQ wealth with a sum of money out ctfhn own estate, 
sufiBcient to defray what was wanting of the sums for rqiair* 
ing the wall. 

On the present occasion, that is, after the battle of Chs- 
roaea,the orators who opposed Demosthenes having all risen 
up in concert against him, and having 6iXed him to take his 
tml according to law, tlie pec^le not only declared him in* 
nocent of the several accusations laid to his charge, but con* 
fenced more honours upon him than he had enjoyed before ; 
so strongly did the veneration which they had for hb zeal 
and Mdity overbalance the efforts of calunmy and malice. 

The Athenians, (a fickle wavering people, and apt to 
punish their own errors smd omissions in the persons of those 
whose projects were often rendered abortive for no other 
reason but because tbev had executed them too slowly,) in 
thus ccDwning Demostnenes, in the midst of a public cala- 
mity which he aldne seemed to have brought upon thom, pay 
the most ^orious homage to his abilities and mtegrity. By 
this wise and brave conduct, they seem in some measure to 
confess their own error in not having followed his counsel 
neither folly nor early enough ; and to confe^ themselves 
alone guilty of all the evils which had befallen tnem. 

o But the people did not stop here. The bones of such as 
had been killed in the battle of Chacronea having been 
brought to Athens to be interred, they appdnted Iiemos* 
thenes to pronounce the eulo^um of those brave men; a ma- 
nifest proof that they did not ascribe to him the ill success of 
the battle, but to Divine Providence only, who disposes of 
human events at pleasure; a circumstance which was ex- 
pressly mentioned in the inscription engraved on the monu- 
meat of those illustrious deceased warhors. 

" This earth entombs those victims to the state 

" Who tell a glorioas sacrifice to zeaL 

*' Greece, on the point of wearing tyrant chains^ 

** Did, by tl^eir deaths aloiie, escape the yoker 

** This. Jtipker decreed : no e^n, inortals, 

** Can save you from the mighty will of £ate. 

" To gods aloae belongs the attribute 

** Of being free from crimes, with never-endiof joy." 

* Demosthenes opposed ^schines, who was perpetually 
reproaching Him with having occasioned the loss of the bat- 
tle in question, with this solid answer : " Censure me," 
Says he, ** for the counsels I gave^ut do not calumniate me. 

aPlut in Demoith, p. 8«f. Tliiininlli^ii Jli i |i H P, lid 
6 DenwfUi. p}» C«n. p, 905t ^_ 
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«« for the ill auooess of them. For it is the Supreme BeSnc; 
** who conducts and terminates all things ; whereas it is from 
** the nature of the counsel itself that we are to judge of the 
^' intention of him who cfifers it. If therefore the event has 
*' declared in &vour of Philip, impute it not to me as a crime, 
«< since it is God, and not myself, who disposed of the vic- 
" tory. But, if you can prove that I did not exert myself 
*^ with probity, vigilance, and an activity indefodgable, and 
** superior to my strengUi ; if with these I did not seek, I 
'* ^ not employ, every method which human prudence 
^ could suggest, and did not inspire the most necessary and 
** noble resdutioDS, such as were truly worthy of Athenians ; 
*^ sAiow me thu, and then give what scope you please to your 
^ accusations." 

• He afterwards uses that bold and sublime figure, which 
is looked upon as the most beautifol passajns in his oration^ 
and is so highly applauded by Long^us a. Demosthenes en- 
deavours to justi^ his own conduct, and prove to the Athe- 
nians, that they did not do wrong in givii^ Philip batde. He 
is not satisfied with merely citing in a frigid manner the ex- 
ample of the great men who had foueht for the same cause 
in the plains of Marathon, at Salamis, and before Platsea. 
No, he makes a quite different use of them, says this rheto- 
rioan ; and, on a sudden, as if inspired by some god,* and 
posseted with the spirit of ApoUo himself, cricisout, swear- 
mg by those brave defenders of Greece : <* No, Ath^ans, 
** you have not erred. I swear by those illustrious m^ who 
*' KNight by land at Marathon and Plataea ; by sea before 
** Salamis and Artemi^um ; and all those who have been 
** honoured by the commonwealth with the solemn rites of 
** burial ; and not those only who have been crowned with 
** success, and came off victorious." Would not one con- 
iiude, adds Longinus, that, by changing the natural dr of tiie 
proofs in. this grand and pathetic manner of affirming by oaths 
of so extraoi^aiy a nature, he deifies, in some measure, 
those ancient citizens, and makes all who die in the same 
glorious manner so many gods, by whose names it is proper 
to swear ? 

I have already observed, in another place, htw naturally 
apt these c orations (spoken in a most solemn manner to tiie 
. etoiy of those who lost their lives in fighting for the cause of 
liberty) were tc inspire the Athenian youm with an ardent 
9eal tor thdr country, and a warm desire to si^paKze &em- 
selves in battle. ^ Another ceremony, observ^ with r^g^ird 

a DeoMNth. wo Gtea. p. f08. b I^ngin. de tablim e. xiv. 

c UemjMthetie*, in hb omtion againtt Leptiiies, ^ i08, obaenre^ tlMt the 
AthenteM were the only people^o eawed tuneml ontiom to be ipoken in 
iMMur of lueh penont m W liiliA lim ia dfftticc pf ihe'i country, 

d iEKbin. eonts Ctenplb r ^^^^ 



>nly PcoplejAo eanied tuneml ontiom to I 
It M W liiliA lim ia drftnce of ihcT co 
tenph.p*4n^^ 
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to the children of those whose felhen ^fied in the bed cf ho- 
nonr, was no teas efficadous to inspire them with the kfve oT 
virtue, in a celebrated festival, in which shows were exh^ 
bited ta the wh(de people^ a herald came upon the stege, and, 
producing the young orphans drest in complete armour, pro- 
claimed with a loud voice : '* These young ori^ians, wnom 
*' an untimely death in the midst of dangers has deprived of 
*' their illustrious £Eithers, have found in the people a parent,, 
** who has taken care of them till no longer in a state of in- 
** &ncy. And now they send them back, armed cap-a-pie» 
" to fbllow, under the most happy auspices, their own affurs ; 
>* and invite them to emulate one another in deserving the 
" chief emplcyments of the state.*' By such methods roar^ 
tial bravery, the love of one's country, and a taste for virtue 
and solid glory, are peipetuated in a state. 

It was the very year of the battle of Chxronea, and two 
years before the death of Philip, that .Sschines, jealous of 
the ^ry of his rival, impugned the decree which liad grant- 
ed lum a crown of gold, aid drew up an accusation against 
Ctesiphon, or rather against Demosthenes. But the cause 
was not pleaded till seven or eight years after, about the fiMi 
or ^xth jestr of the reign of idexander. I shall rdate ^e 
event of It m thus place, to avoid breaking in upoQ the history 
of the life and actions of that prince. 

No cause ever exdted so much curiosity, nor was pleaded 
with so much pomp. ' Peotde flocked to it from all parts 
(says Cicero) and thev had great reason for so doing ; foe 
wliat aght could be nobler than a coolfict between two ora* 
tors, each of them excellent in his way ; both formed by na-> 
ture, improved by art, and animated by perpetual dissen- 
sions, and an implacable animonty agamst each other ^ 

These two orations have always been conadered as the 
mfister-pieces of antiquity, espedall^r that of Demosthenes. 
h Cicero had translated the whole of it, a strong proof of the 
high opinion he entertained of it. Unhappily for us, the pre-i 
amble only to that performance is now extant, which is suffix 
cient to inake us very much re^^ the loss d the rest. 

Amidst the numberless beauties which are conspicuous in 
every part of these two orations, methinks there appears, if 
I may he allowed to ceiisure the writings of such gpreat men, 
a considerable defect, that very much lessens thdr perfec- 
tion, and which am)ear8 to me directly repugnant to the ruks 
of solid and just eloquence ; and that is, the gross injurious 
terms in which the two orators reproach oqe another. The 
same objection has been made to Cicero, with regard to his 

a Ad quod jndieium coneunus 4Mtur e tou Gneeia (actus vne: ^niA enin 
Mt tarn Yiteiirlain, ant tain audiendum Aiic, qoam rammonim ocatarum, in gn^. 
viMoaa eama accarats et iuiiidcitiif inaema oomentiD * Cieer. do opt* geiu Oca» 
n. 82. 6 0e apt s«Q. <>nt. 

vot. V. y 
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oratiahs aaamat Anthony. I have already declared that this 
manner of writing, thi3 klnd*of grass, opprobrious, expres- 
aons, were the verjr reverse of so&d doquence ; and, mdeed, 
eveiy speech, which is dictated by passion and revenge, 
never £u^ of being subjected by those who judge of it ; 
whcaeas, an oration that is strong and invinaUe from its 
reason and argument, and which at the same time is con- 
ducted with reserve and moderation, wins the heart whilst 
it informs the understanding, and persuades no less by the 
esteem it inspires for the orator than by the force of his 
arguments. 

The juncture seemed to £Eivour ^schines very mu<:h ; 
for the Macedonian party, whom he alwavs befriended, was 
very powerful in Athens, especially after the ruin of Thebes^ 
Nevertheless, ^schines lost his cause, and was justly sen- 
tenced to bailment for his rash accusation. . He thereupon 
went and settled himself in Rhodes, where he opened a 
school of eloquence, the feme and glory of which continued 
for many ages. He began, his lectures with the two aratkns 
that had occan(n>ed his banishment. Great enconuums were 
given to that of .^schines ; but when they heard that of 
Demosthenes, the plaudits and acdamations wereredouUed. 
And it was then that he «)oke these words, so highly wor- 
thy of praise in the mouth of an enemy and a rival ; '* But 
" what applauses would you. not have bestowed, had you 
'* heard Demosthenes vp&^ it himself!" 

To conclude, the victor made a good use of his conquert. 
For, at the time that ^Bschines was leaving Athens in order 
to embark for Rhodes, Demosthenes ran after hhn, and 
forced him to accept of a purse of money, which must have 
obliged him so much the more as he had less room to ex- 
pect such an ofi(er. On this occasion, .^;schine8 cried out : 
** a How will it be possible for me not to regret a countiy, in 
*' which I leave an enemy more generous than I can hope 
." to find friends in any other part of the world!" 

SEct. vn. 

Fh^ declared generaltisimQ of the Greeke agaSai^t the Per- 
MJU. M» death, 

^ The battle of Chaeronea may be said to have enslaved 
Greece. Macedon* at that time, with no more than dO,000 
soldiers, gained a point, which Persia, with mfllions of men» 
had attempted unsuccessfully at Platsa, at Salamis, and at 
Marathon. Philip, in the first years of his reign, had re- 

o Some Mithon MOibe tbeie wonb to DcmotUMsnet, wImi, three lemiAcc, 
lie met with the MiM fitte M iBiehiiiet,aiia was alw iMiiu^ 
* 4> M. 9M7. AaXf J. C U7c 
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pnlsed, divided, and Asarmed, Us enemies. In the sncoeed- 
mg ones, he had subjected, bv artifice or fcrce, the in<Mk 
poFwerfol states of Greece, ana had made himsdf its arbi< 
ter ; but now he prepares to revenge tlie injuries which 
Greece had received mmi the Baihanans, and meditates no 
less a deagn than the destruction of their emphie. • tlie 
greatest advantage he gmned by liis last victtny (and this 
was the object he long had in view and never lost wht of) 
was to get himself appdnted, in the assemblv of the Greeks, 
their generalisnmo against the Persians, ui this quality he 
made preparations, in order to invade that mighty tmpire. 
He nominated, as leaders of part of his forces, Attahis and 
Parmenio, two of his captains, on whose valour and wisdom 
he chiefly relied, and made them set out for Asia I^or. 

* But, Whilst every thing abroad was glorious and happy 
for Phifip, he found the utmost uneasiness at home ; division 
and trouble reigiung in every part of his family. The ffl 
temx)er of Olymp^as, who was naturally jealous, choleric, 
and vindictive, raised dissensions perpetually in it, which 
made Phifip almost out of love with hfe. Not to mentioo» 
that, as he himself had defiled the marriage-bed, it is said, 
that his consort had repaid lus infidelity in lund. But whe- 
ther he had a just subject of complaint, or whether it was 
from fickleness and inconstancy, it is certain he proceeded 
so for as to divorce her. Alexander who had beoi disgust- 
ed upon several other accounts, was highly dfoided at -this 
treatment of lus mother. 

Ftelip, after divorcing Olympias, married Cleopatra, niece 
to Attains, a very young lady, whose beauty was so exqui- 
ste^ that he could not resist its charms. In the midst of 
^eir rejoicings, upon occasion of the nuptials, and in the 
heat of wine, Attalus, who was uncle to tlie new queen by 
the mother's side, took into his head to say, that the Mace- 
donkms ought to beseech the ^ods to g^e tbem a lawfol suc- 
cessor to their king. Upon tms Alexander, who was natu- 
rally chderjc, exasperated at such an insult, cried out, 
** Wretch, dost thou then take me for a bastard ^ and at 
the same time flung the cup at his head* Attalus returned 
the compliment, upon which the quarrd grew warmer. 
Philip, who sat at another table, was very much offended to 
see the feast mtemipted in this manner ; and, not recollect- 
ing that he was lame, drew his sword, and ran directiy at his 
son. Happily the father fell, so that the guests had an op- 
portunity of stepping in between them. The greatest diffi- 
culty was to keep Alexander from rushing upon his ruin. 
Exaqierated at a succession of such heinous affronts, in s^te 
of all the guests could say concerning the duty he owed Phi^ 
a Diod. 1. sTi. p. 479. » Flat in Alex. p. M9. 
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Up ts hk fietiher and his sovereigp, he vented hk resentments 
in tlus bitter sneer: **The Macedomans, indeed, have a 
*' captain there, vastly able to cross from Europe into Asia > 
** he, who cannot step from one table to another without 
^' running the hazard of breakin|; his neck f * After these 
-wocdfi, he leh the hall, and taking OlympiaB, his mother, 
abi^ with him, who had been so highly affronted, he con- 
ducted her to Epirus, and himself went over to the IQyrians. 

. In the meantime, Demaratus, of Corinth, who was con- 
nected with Philip by the ties of fnendship and hospitality, 
and was very free and ^miliar with him, arrived at his court* 
After the first dvilities and caresses were over, Philip ask- 
ed him whether the Greeks were at peace among them- 
selves? **It indeed becomes you. Sir,*' replied Demaratus^ 
^* to be concerned about Greece, who have filled your own 
'* hoQse with feuds and dissensions." The prince, sensibly 
afl^ted with this rmroach, came to himsdi, acknowledgjed 
Ids error, and sent Demaratus to Alexander to persuade him- 
to return home. ^ 

« Philip did not lose aght of the conquest of Asia. Full of 
the mighty project wl&h he was revolving in his mind, he 
consults the gods to know what would be the event of it. 
The priestess replied, *' The victim is already crowned, his 
** end draws nij^h, and he will soon be sacrinced." . Philip, 
hearing thn, did not hesitate a moment, but interpreted an 
oracle m his own favour, the ambiguity of which ougbt at 
least to have k^t him in some suspense. In order, there- 
fore, that he might be in a condition to apply himself entire- 
ly to his expedition against the Persians, and devote himself 
solely to the conauest of Asia, he despatches with all possi- 
ble dil^ence Ins domestic af&irs. After this, he offers up a 
solemn sacrifice to the gods ; and prepares to celebntte, 
with incredible magnificence, in ^gae, a dtv of Macedonia, 
the nuptials of Cleopatra, his dau^ter, whom he gave In 
marria^ to Alexander, king of £pirus, and brother to 
Olympias, his queen. He had invited to it the most consi- 
derable persons of Greece, and heaped upon them every 
mark of firiendship and honour, to testify lus gratitude for 
their having elected him generalissimo of the Greeks. The 
cities made their court to him, in emulation of each other, 
by sending lum golden crowns; and Athens distinguished 
herself above all the rest by her zeal. Neoptolemus, the 
poet, had written, purposely for that festival, a tragedy *, 
entitled Cinyras, in which, under borrowed names, he repre- 

fl A. M. SM8. Ant. J. C. 3M. 

h Suetoobii, amoni^ tiw prakgei of CaligQ|»*s death, wlio died in mioA Che 
Ame maoner at Philip, obwrvei, that Mnetttf. the pantomime, axhiUted the 
lame^pieee vfakh Neoptotemut bnl repmmted the very day Fhilip was BQr- 
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seated this priiice as already victor over Darius, and mas- 
ter of Asia. PhlHp listened to these happy presages with 
joy; and, comparing them with the answer of the oradte, 
assured himself of ccmquest. The day after the nuptials, 
games and shows were solemnized. As these formed part of 
the rei^ons worship, there were carried in it, with great 
pomp and ceremony, twelve statues of the gods, carved with 
immitable art; A thirteenth, that surpa^ them all in 
magiMoence, was that of Phifip, which represented him as 
a god. The hoar for his leaving the palace being arrived, 
he went forth in a white robe, and advanced, with a majes- 
tic air. Id the midst of acclamations, towards the theatre, 
where an infinite multitude of Macedonians, as well as fo«* 
Teigne», waited his coming with impatience. His guards 
marched before and behind hhn, leaving, by his order, a coo- 
^dendlile space between themselves and him, to give the 
spectators a better opportunity of surveying him, and also 
to show that he consictered the afiection which the Grecians 
bore bam as his safest guard. 

But aU the festivity and pomp of tiiiese nuptials ended in 
the morder of Philip ; and it was his refusal to do an act of 
justice that occasioi^ his death. Some time before^ Atta- 
ins, inflamed with wine, at an entertainment, had insulted, in 
the most shocking maimer, Pausanias, a young Macedonian 
nobleman. The latter had long endeavoured to revenge tiie 
cruel affipont, and was perpetually imploring the king to ui- 
terpose his power. But Philip, unwilling to disgust Attalus, 
jimcle to Cleopatra, whom, as was before observed, he had 
married, after having divorced Olympias his first queen, 
. would never listen to Pausanias's complaints. However, to 
conscde him in some measure, and express the high esteem 
and the great confidence he reposed m him, he made him 
cne of the chief officers of his lifo-guard. But this was not 
what the young Macedonian required, whose anger now 
swelling to fury against his judge, he forms the design of wip- 
ing out nis shame, by imbruing his hands in a most homd 
murder. 

When onoe a man is determined to die, he is vastly strong 
and formidable. Pausanias, the better to put his bloody de- 
sign m execution, chose the instant of that pompous ceremo- 
ny when the eyes of the whole multitude were fixed on the 
prince; doi:^3tless to make his vengeance more coni^icuous, 
and proportion it to the greatness of the injury which he had 
rec«ved, and for wliich he conceived he had a right to make 
the king responsible, as he had long solicited that prince in 
vain for the satis&ction due to hhn. Seong liim, therefore, 
alone, in the space which his guards left roimd him, he ^ 
vances forwardsy stabs him with a dagger » and lays him dead 
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at his feet. IXodoras observes, that he was asaasainated the 
very mstant his statue entered the theatre. The aasasdii 
hadpraMredhtMHB readsr lor his escape, and wouhl have 
got off, had Ddt an accident happened which stopped him, 
and gave the pursuers time to overtake him. Pausainas was 
Immediate^ tut to pieces upon the spot « Thus &d Philip, 
at AtT years of age, after havte rdgned 24. Artaxenes 
Ochus, king of Persia, died also ue same /ear. 

Demosthenes had private notice sent him of Philip's death ; 
and, in order to prepare the Athenians to resume then* cou- 
rage, he Went to the council vrith an air of joy, and said, that 
the nie^t before he had had a dream, which promised some 
l^t felicity to the Athenians. A litde after couriers arrived 
with the news of Philip's death, on whi(^ occasiGn the peo- 
ple abandoned themscives to the transports of immoderate 
joy, which fer exceeded all bounds of decenqr. Demosthe- 
nes particularly had inspired them with these sentiments; 
Ibr he himself appeared in public, crowned with a wreath 
of flowers, and dressed with the utmost magnificence, though 
his daughter had been dead bat seven days. He alsoengag- 
ed the Athenians to offer sacrifices, to thank the gods for the 
good news ; and, by a decree, ordained a crown to Pausanias, 
whahad committed the murder. 

On this occasion we do not recognise dther Demosthenes 
or the Athenians ; and we can scarcely conceive, how it 
came to pass that, in so detestable a crime as the murder of 
a king, policy, at least, did not mduce them to dissemble 
such sentiments as reflected dishonour (xi them, without 
bdng at all to their advantaee ; and which showed, that ho- 
nour and probity were utterly extinct in their minds. 

Sect. VIII. 

Memorable actions and aaymga ofPAU^ Good and bad 
gualitka qf t/tal firmce. 

Ther6 are, in the lives of great men, certain fects and ex- j 
pressions, which often give us a better idea of their charac- 
ter than thdr most shining actions; because in the latter | 
they generally study thdr conduct, act a borrowed part, and 
propose themsdves to the view of the world; wnereas in 
the former, as they speak, and act from nature, they exhibit 
themsdves such as they reallv are, without art and disguise. 
M. de Tourreil has collected with suffident industry most: 
of the memorable actions and sayings of Philip, and he has 
been particularly careful to draw the character of this prince* 
The reader is not to expect much order and connexion in 
the redtal of these detacned actions and sayings. 

4iA,M.96«l. AiM.J.C.910. EMUik cwtn CtiBtil^. p. 41S. 
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Thoaiji^ PluSp lov«d flattery so fiur as to rewaid the adu- 
iHkai cTThrasiaeus with the title of king in Theasaly* he, 
^Hvwever at some intervals, loved truth. He permitted 
• Arirtotle to give him precq[»ts on the art of rdgning. He 
dedaml, that he was obliged to the Athenian orators f)r 
baviiff corrected him of his errors, bjr frequently reproach- 
ing him with them. He kept a man in his service to tell 
Um evety day, before he gave awdienoe, ^ Phihp, remember 
^tbo« art mortal'* 

* He ff diaoovered great moderation, even when he was 
iqpoken to m ofleosive and injurious terms ; and also, which 
a BO less worthy of admiration, when tmtii was told him ; 
a great quality (says Seneca) in kings, and highly condudve 
tothe hiq;^Mne8s oi their rdgn. At theclose of an audiq^ce, 
wlacii. he gave to some Athenian ambassadors who were 
come to complain of some act of hostility, he asked, whether 
he could do mem any service ^ ^ The greatest service thou 
** conldest do us,** said Demochares, ** woukl beto hang thy- 
««iei£'' Fhifip, without the least emotion, though he per- 
coved all the persons present were highly offended at these 
words, made the following answer : ^ Go, teU ^our superi* 
** ors, that those whodare to make use of such insolent lan- 
^ gaage are more haughtv and less peaceably mdined, th«i 
** mqr who can foi^ve tnem/' 

'MBg present, in an indecent posture, at the sale of some 
oaptives, one of them, going up to him, whiiq)ered in his ear» 
** Let doiwn the lappet of your robe ;" Upon which Philip 
rqdied, *' Set the man at liberty ; I cBd not know till now 
^ that he was one of my friends.'' 

< The whole court soliciting him to pumsh the iivr^dtude 
of the Pdoponneaans, who had hissed him pubficfy in the 
Olympic games ; *' What won't th^ attempt,'' replied Phi- 
lip^ ** shoiud I do them a^y injuiy, since they laugh at me 
**" after having recehred so many favours at my hand ^' 

f His courtiers advising Inm to drive from him a certain 
person who spake ill of him : ** Yes, indeed," says he ; * and 
*' aohe^ go and speak injuriously of me eveiy where." An- 
other time, when they advised bun to dismiss a man of pro- 
bity, who had reproached Imn, **Let us first take care," says 
he, *« that we have not given him any reason to do sa" Hear- 
st afterwards, that & person in question was but in poor 
drcnmstances, and in no &vour with the courtiers, he was 
very bountiful to him ; on which occasion his reproaches 
weie changed mto applauses, which occasioned another fine 

aAfkt.£p8tC Plotareh. in Apopk 9. ITT. AfiftD. fib. Tiii. c If. 
6SaieB.^IimtiU.e.t3. ^^ . .. ,^ 

■litiiiiaiii Wl TiTilm rrjni AtlM. eI4. /Flat. !■. Aptv^V. 
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saying of tWs prince's : •* It is in die power <rf kings to make 
•' themselves beloved or hated." 

« Being urged to assist, with the infhienGe and authority 
he had with the judges, a person whose reputation would be 
quite lost by the sentence wWch was going to be pronounced 
<igainst him ; " I had rather,** says he, •• he should lose his 
** reputation than I mine." 

* Philip, rising from an entertainment at which he had 
sitten several hours, was addressed by a woittan, whob^;ged 
lihn to examine her cause, and to hear several reasons she 
had to allege, which were not pleasing to him. He accord- 
ing!]^ heard it, and gave sentence against her; upon wlMch 
she replied very calmly, " I appeal.'^ ** How ! " says Philip, 
** from your kiftg > To whom then ?*• •* To Phdip when 
*' fjEutine," replied the woman. The manner in which he 
received this answer would do honour to the most sober 

Srince. He gave the cause a second hearing, acknowledged 
le injustice of his sentence, and condemned Mmself to make 
amends for it. 

^A poor woman used to appear often before l]te, tosue 
for audience and to beseech mm to put an end to her law- 
suit ; but Philip always told her he had no time. Exaqye- ' 
rated at these refosals, which had been so ofren repeated, 
she replied one day with emotion, ** If you have not time to 
*' do me justice, be no longer king.'* Philip was strongly af- 
fected with this rebuke, which a just indignation had extort" 
ed frcfok this poor woman ; and, &r from being offended at it, 
he satisfied her that mstant, and afterwards became more 
punctual in giving audience. He was sensible, that in fact 
a king and a judge are the same thing ; that the throne is a 
tribunal ; that the soverei^ authority is a supreme power, 
and at the same time an indispoisableoUigation to do justice ; 
that to distribute it to his subjects, and to grant them the 
time necessary for that purpose, was not a fevour, but a duty 
and a debt ; that he ougtit to appoint persons to assist him in 
this* fonction, but not to disburtnen hmisdf absolutely frx)m 
it ; and that he was no less ob^ged to be a judge than a king. 
All these circumstances are included in this natural, unaif- 
fected, and very sen^ble expressicBi : *< " Be no longer king :** 
and PhiUp comprehended all its force. 

' He understood raillery, was very fond of smart sayings, 

and very happy at them himsdf. Having received a woiuid 

near the throat, and his surgeon importuning him daily with 

some new request ; " Take what tJiou wilt,** says he, *• flar 

^ •« thou hast me by the throat'* 

/It is also related, that, after hearing two villians^ who 

• Pint. 6 Ibid. cXbid. if Kal Mn ^ao<Jkac.^ rPliiai /liK 
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aocosed each odier of Tarions crimes^ he banfalhed the aw, 
and sentenced the other to follow him. 

« Mcneomtes, the phyadan, who was ao mad as to fimcy 
himself JupiteF, wrote to Philip in these terms: *' Menecrates 
"« Jupiter, toPhilq^ereeting.*' Philip answered : ** Phflipto 
*■ Menecrates, hnlth and reason.'' « Bot this Idnr did not 
stop her0 ; for he hit upon apleasant remedy for his viwn- 
axy corrraxndent Philip invited him to a grahd entertain- 
ment. Menecrates had a separate tabl^wher^nothmff was 
served up to hiip but incense and perrame, whilst aU the 
ether guests fed ii4[)oo the most exquisite dainties. The first 
trann>orts of joy, with which he was seized when he found 
his divinity acknowledged, made him forget that he was a 
man^ but, hunger' aftowards forcing him to recollect his 
being so, he was quite tired with Ihe character of Jupiter, 
and took leave of the company abnq>tly. 

« Philip made an answer which redounded highly to the 
honour of his prime minister. That prince bdog one day 
rq[>roacfaed with devoting too many hours to sleep ; ** I in* 
deed sleq)," savs he ; ** hut Antipater wakes.** 

d Parmenio, nearing the ambassadon of aU Greece mur- 
muring one day, because Philqp lay too loqe in bed and did 
Mt give them audience ; ** Do not wonder,'^says he, ** if he 
«* sleeps wUlst vou wake ; for he waked whilst you dept.'* 
By this he wittuy reproached them for their supineness m 
n^ecting their interests, whilst Philip was very vigilant in 
r^ard to Ins. This Demosthenes was perpetually observ- 
mg to them with his usual freedom. 

« Every one of the ten tribes of Athens used to elect a 
new general every year. These did their duty by turns, and 
every gena:al for the day commanded as j;enerBiia6ima Bot 
PhUip joked upon this multiphci^ of chiefe, and said, ** In 
*' my whole life I could never find but one general (f arme- 
** nio), whereas the Athenians can find ten every year at the 
" very instant they want them." 

The letter which Philip wrote to Aristotle, on the birth of 
lus son, proves the regard that prince paid to learned men ; 
and, at the same time, the taste he himself had for the polite 
arts and sciences. The other letters of lus, which are still 
extant, do him no less honour. But his great talent was that 
of war and policy, in which he was equalled by few ; and it 
is time to connder him under this double character. I beg 
the reader to remember, that M. de Tourreil is the author 
of most of the subsequent particulars, and that it is he who 
is going to give them the picture of king Philip. 

it would be difl&cult to determine, whether this prinqe 

8l&li«ii. lib. xii. cap. 51. 
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were greater as a warrior or & statesman. Sarroundedy 
from the very b^^inning of his rdgn, both at home and abroad, 
with powernil and formidable enemies, he employed some- 
times artifice and sometimes force to ddEieat them. He uses 
luk endeavours with success to divide his opponents. To 
strike the surer, he dudes and wards off the blows which 
were aimed at himself ; equally prudent in good and ill for- 
tune, he does not abuse victory ; equally ready to imrsoe or 
wait for it, he dther hastens his pace or slackens it, as ne- 
cessity requires ; he leaves nothin|; to the caprice of chance 
but what cannot be directed by wisdom ; in fine, he is never 
immoveable, ever fixed within the just bounds which divide 
boldness from temerity. 

In Philip we perceive a king nearly as much master of his 
allies as dt his own subjects, and no less formidable in trea- 
ties than in battles ; a vigilant and active monarch, who is 
his own superintendant, his own prime minister and general- 
issima We see him fired with an insatiable thirst df glory, 
searching for it where it is sold at the highest price ; mak- 
ing fatigue and danger his dearest delights ; forming inces- 
santly that just, that speedy harmony of resQection and ac- 
tion which military expeditions require ; and, with all these 
advantages, tunung the fury of his arms against common- 
wealths exhausted hj long wars, torn by intestine divisions, 
sold by their own citizens, served by a body of mercenary or 
undisciplined troops, obstinately (£saf to good advice, and 
seemingly determined on their ruin. 

He united in himself two qualities which ^re commonly 
found incompatible, viz. a steadiness and calmness of soul 
that rendered him attentive to take advantage of every junc- 
ture, and to seize the fovourable moment without being ^- 
concerted by disappointments ; tins calmness, I say, was 
united with an activity, ardour, and vivacity, which were re- 
gardless of intervals for rest, of the difference of seasons, or 
the greatest of dangera. No warrior was ever bolder, or 
more intrepid in fight. Demosthenes, who cannot be sus- 
pected of nattering him, ^ves a glorious testimony of him 
on this head ; for which reason I will cite his own words : 
« " Isaw," says this orator, " this very Philip, with whom 
*< we disputed for sovereignty and empire ; I saw him, thoui^ 
*' coven^ with wounds, his eye struck out, his colhir^bone 
^< broken, maimed bc^ in his hands and feet ; still resohitdy 
** rush Into the midBt of dangers, and ready to deliver up to 
«< fortune any other part of his body she might desire, pro^ 
<* vided he might live honourably and glori6usly with the rest 
"of if' 

Philip was not only brave himself, but inspired his whole 
a Oemofth. pro. Ctei. ii. 4B9. 
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anii7 with the same valour. Instructed by able masters in 
tile sdeoce of war, as the reader hath seen, he had brought 
his troops to the most exact, regular, discipline ; and tramed* 
up men capable of seconcHng him in his great enterprises. 
lie wen knew how, without lessening his own authority, to 
fenuliarize himself with his soldiers ; and commanded rather 
as a £ither of a family than as the general of an army, when- 
ever it was consistent with discipline. And, indeed, from 
his afl^bifity, which merited so much the greater submissian 
and reelect as he required less and seemed to dispense with 
it, his soldiers were always ready to foUow him to the great- 
est dangers, and paid him the most implicit obedience. 

No general ever made a greater use of military strata- 
gems uian Philip. The dangers to which he had been ex- 
posed in his youth had taught him the necessity of precau- 
tions and the art of resources. A wise diffidence, which 19 
of service as it shows danger in its true light, made him not 
fearful and irresolute, but cautious and prudent. What rea- 
son soever he might have to flatter himself with the hope <£ 
success, he never depended upon it ; and thought himself 
superior to the enemy only in vigilance. Ever just in his 
prefects and inexhaustible in expeidients, his views were un- 
bounded ; his genius was wonderful, in fixing upon proper 
junctures for ti^ executing of his designs ; and his dexterity 
in not suffering his designs to be discovered no less admira- 
ble. Impenetrable as to his secrets, even to his best friends, 
he was capable of attempting or concealing any thing. The 
reader may have observed, diat he strenuously endeavoured 
to lull the Athenians asleep, by a spedous outade of peace ; 
and to lay silently the foundations of his grandeur m their 
credulous secuiity and blind indolence. ^ -^^ 

But tiiese e;Kalted qualities were not without imperfections. 
Not to mention his excess in eating and carousing, to which 
he abandoned himself with the utmost mtemperance, he also 
has been reproached with the most dissolute and abandoned 
manners. We may form a judgment of this from those who 
were most intimate with him, and the company wtuch usually 
frequented his palace. A set of profligate debauchees, buf- 
foons, pantomimes, and wretches worse than these, flatter- 
ers I mean, whom a^^^arice and amlntion draw in crowds 
round the great and powerful ; such were the people who 
had the greatest shsu^ in his confidence and bount^. De- 
mosthenes is not the only penxxi who reproaches Phuip with 
these vices, for this might be su^)ected in an enemy, but 
Theqpompus^ « a fiimous historian, who had written the his- 
tory of that prmce in 58 books, of which, unhappily, a few 
frs^i^^^ ^Y Mre extant, gives a stiU more di^raatageous 
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character of hmi. *' Plulm," saj8« he, ** detpisfd modes^ 
" and regularity of Bfe. He lavished tus esteem and fibem* 
*' lity on men abandoned to debauchery and the last excesaes 
" of licentiousness. He was pleased to see the compainoDS 
** of his pleasures excel no less in the abominable arts of in- 
** justice and mallenity than in the science of ddMUicherjr. 
** What species (^in&my» what sort of crimes, <fid th^ 
** not commit !*' &c 

But a circumstance, in my opinion, whidi reflects the great- 
est dishonour on Philip, is that very one for which he is 
chiefly esteemed by many persons ; I mean his politics. He 
is considered, in this respect, as a prince of the greatest abi* 
lities that ever lived. And, indeed, the reader may have 
observed, by the history of his actions, that, in the vety be- 
^nning d his reign, he had laid down a plan from which he 
never deviated, and this was to raise himsdfto the sove- 
reignty of Greece. When scarcely seated on his throne, 
jmd surrounded, on every side, with powerful enemies, what 
probabiltty was there that he could form^ at l^ist that he 
could execute, sucli a pr(^t as this ^ However, he did not 
once lose aeht c^ it. Wars, battles, treaties of peace, al- 
liances, conrederacies ; in short, every thing terminated in 
that p(nnt He was very lavish of Ins gold and silver, mer^y 
to eitt;age creatures in his service. He carried on a private 
inteUigence with all the cities of Greece ; and, by the assist- 
ance df pensiooers,, on whom he had settled very larg^ sti- 
pends, he was informed very exactly of idl the resolutioos 
taken in them, and generallv succeeded in cauong the deli- 
berations to take a turn in his own &vour. By this means 
he deceived the prudence, eluded the efforts, and lulled asleep 
the vigilance, of states, who, till then, had been looked upoa 
as the most active, the wisest, and most penetrating, or all 
Greece. In treading in these steps for twen^ years toge- 
ther, we see him proceedkig with great order» and advanc- 
ing regularlv towards the mark on which his eye was fixed ^ 
but alwavs by windmgs and subterraneous passages, the out- 
lets of which only discovered the design. 

« Polysnus shows us evidently the methods whereby he 
subjected Thessaly, which was of great advantage to the 
completing of his other designs. **He did not," says he» 
" carry on an open war against the Thessalians ; but tookr 
** advantage of the discord that divided the cities and th^ 
'* whole country into different foctions. He succoured thos^ 
^ who sued for his assistance ; a&td, whenever he had con^ 
*' quered, he did not entirely ruin the vanquished, he did not 
** msarm them, nor raze their walls ; on the contrary, h& j 
*r' protected the weakest, and endeavoured to weaken soid^ 
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^s«b>ectthe^trong^; in a word, he rather Ibmented than 
** s^peaaed their aivjsiow, having, in^very place, orators in 
**his pay, those artificers of discord, those firebrands of 
^ commcnweakhs. And it was by these stratagems, not by 
•• his arms, that Philip subdued Thessaiy." 

« AU this is a master-piece, a miracle, in point «fpditica. 
Bat what engines does this art set to work, what methods 
does it employ, to compass its desigas ? Dieoeit, craft, fraud, 
Xid^ebaQd, perfidy, and perjury. Are these the weapons of 
virtue ? We see in this prince a boundless ambition^ conduct- 
ed by an aiFtftd, insinuating* l»iayish, subtle, genius ; but we 
do pott ^Knd him possessed of the qualities which form the 
triily great man. Philip had neither faith nor honour ; everv 
thing that could contribute to the aggrandizing of his powo* 
wall, in ilus opiniont just and lawful. He gave his word witli 
a firm resolution to break it, and made promises which he 
TVjSuldthave been v«y sorry to keep. He thought-himseJf 
-tipliiil m pfQpoPtico as he was perficfious, and msule his glo- 
ry consist m deceiving all with whom he treated. * He dad 
not bHish.toaay, ** That children were amused with play- 
^ :thiQS^iand men with oaths." 

&XSW shameful was it for a prince to be distinguished by 
heingmore artful, a greater dissembler, more probund in 
•ma&e, and m^ure a knave, than vw other person of his age 
and to leave so in&mous an idea of*^ himself to all postexity f 
Whfttjidea should we form to ourselves, in the comnoerce of 
the world, of a man who shoi^ value hia»self upon trickiiu; 
others, and rank insincerity and<fimid among virtues? ^c£ 
a chairacter in private life is detested, as the .bane and ruin 
<3f5«ci(s^. How then can it become an object of esteem and 
admiration in princes and ministers of state, persons who are 
>bo0nd by >8tronger ties tium the rest of men (because of die 
^minence.of their stalions and^he importance of theemploy- 
>ment8 ^ey fill) to ^y«re sincerity, justice, and, above all, 
the sanctity of treaties .smd oaths ; to <bind which, they in- 
yoke tihe name and majesty of a God, the inexcM*able avenger 
of .peirfldy and in^ety? A bare promise among private per- 
sons ought it to be sacred and inviolable, if thqy nave the feast 
^ense of honour ; but how much more ought it to be so among 
princes? " We are bound," says a celebrated writer', " to 
^ speak truth to our neighbour ; for the use and applica- 
** tion of speech implies a tacit promise of truth ; speech 
'* having been given us for no other purpose. It is not a com- 
'* pact between one private man with pother ; it is a com- 
^ mon compact of mankind in general, and a kind of right of 
•* nations, or rather a law of nature. " Now, whoever tdUs 

a I>eiii<Mth. Olytith. ii. p. 93. 6 Alian 1. ▼& e. !>• 

c }A. Nieole on tliM9l4i« of the IPth Stmairy »ner WbitsunHdt. 

Vol. v: g Cc^c^aXo 
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«* an untruth violates this law and common compact," How 
irreatly is this enormity encreased, when the sanctity of an 
oath has intervened, and the name of God been called upon 
to witness it, as is the custom always in treaties «? •• Were 
" sincerity and truth banished from every other part of the 
" earth," said John I. king of France, upon his being soli- 
cited to' violate a treaty, "they ought to be found m the 
•* hearts and in the mouths of kings.' 

The circumstance which prompts politicians to act in this 
manner fs, their being persuaded that it is the only means to 
make a negotiation succeed. But, though this were the case, 
yet can it ever be lawful to purchase such success at the ex- 
pense of probity, honour, and religion > * " If your feither-in- 
K law (Ferdinand the Catholic,)'^ said Lewis XII. to Philip 
«« archduke of Austria, ** has acted perfidiously, I am deter- 
<* mined not to imitate him, and I am much more pleased in 
** having lost a kingdom (Naples), which I am able to reco- 
«< ver, than I should have been had I lost my honour, which 
*< never can be recovered." 

But those politicians who have ndther honour nor religioii 
deceive themselves, even in this very particular. I shalj not 
have recourse to the Christian world for princes and minis- 
ters, whose notions of policy were very diJBerent from these. 
To go no farther than our Greek history, how many great 
men have we seen perfectly successful in the administration 
of public aflairs, in treaties of peace and war, in a word, in 
themost important negotiations, without once making use of 
artifice and deceit ? An Aristides, a Cimon, a Phocion, and 
so many more, some of whom were so very scrupukus ilT 
matters relating to truth as to believe they were not allowed 
to tell a falsehood even laugliing and in sport. Cyrus, the 
most famous concjueror of theEast, thought nothing was more 
unworthy of a pnnce, nor more capable of drawing upon him 
the contempt and hatred of his sulnects, than lymg and 
decdt. It therefore ought to be looked upon as a certain 
truth, that no success, how brilliant soever, can or ought 
to cover the shame and ignominy which arise from breach cf 
faith and perjury. 

• ibccifi* 6 Means. 
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THE HISTORY 

OF 

ALEXANDER. 

S£CT. I. 

Jlexander^s birth. ArUtoth afipomted hit ftncefuor. He 
breaks Bucefthalua, 

^Alexander was born in the first year of the 106th Olym- 
piad. 

The very day he came into the world, the celebrated tem- 
ple of Diana, at Ephesus, was burnt. It is well known that 
this temple was one of the seven wonders of the world. It had 
been btmt in the name and at the expense of all Asia Nfinor. 
A great number of ^ years were employed in building it. Its 
length was 425 feet, and its breadth 220. It was supported 
by 12r columns, 60 feet high, which as many ^ kings had 
caused to be wrought at a great expense, ana by the most 
^xceDer.t artists, who endeavoured to excel one another on 
this occasion. The rest of the temple was equal to the co- 
kmns in magnificence. 

^'Hegeaas', of Magneaa, according to Plutarch, says, 
*^ That it was no wonder the temple was burned, because 
" Diana was that day employed at the delivery of 01>rm- 
" pias, to facilitate the birth of Alexander." A reflection, 
says our author, so very /cold, that it might have extinguish- 
ed the fire, g Cicero, who ascribes this saymg to Timaeus, 
declares it a very smart one, at which I am very much sur- 
prised. Possibly the fondness he had for jokes, made him 
Dot very delicate in tlungs of this kind. 

^ One Herostratus had set fire to the temple on purpose. 

A. M. M48. AdL J. C. iit, Plin. I. xofu •. 14. 

b VVatj Mjt i90 yctn which it uot proteMe* 

c Aaeiendy ahnwt every city mu goTerned by its puticnfaur kiq^* 

4 Plat, in Alex. p. 665. 

e He was a hittoriaii, and liTed in the time of Ptolemy ion of Lapifc 

/ 1 do not know whether Plaureh*s vefleetioa be not fUlt eoMer. 

g Concinne, ut moluk Xinueiu ; qai, earn in histociadixitiet, qoa noete natni 
Aiesander esttt, eadero Diaiue Epbeaiae temphtm dcflagravme. adjunxit: mu 
Dine id etae miiandam. qood Diana, earn in partQ Olynpiadis ad eue TohiiMet, 
ftbfiiisietdoffio. De Nat» I)€or. l.ii. n. 69.^ A Valer.Mix.l- viii-c- ' 
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Being put to the torture, in ofder to force him to confess bis 
motive for committing so infamous an action, be owned that 
it was with the view of makix^ himself known to posterity, 
Imd to immortalise his name, by destrojang ao noble a struc- 
ture, ''rhe states-general of Asia imagined they should pre- 
vent the succcess ot his view, by pul^shing a decree, pro- 
. hibiting the mention of his name. However, their pro- 
hibition only excited a greater curiosity ; for scarce one of 
tiie historians of that ag^ has omitted to mention so monstrous 
an extravagance, and at the same time to teU us the naooe 
of tho criminal. 

« The ruling passion in Alexander, even from his tender 
years, was ambition, and an ard«it deare of glory ; but not 
for every species of glory. Philip, like a sophist, valued lum - 
sdf upon his eloquence and the besButy of his style ; and 
had the vanity to cause to be engraved on lus coins the seve- 
ral victories he had won at the Olympic games in the chariot 
race. But it was not to this his s(»i aspired. His friends- 
- asking him one day, whether he would not be present at the 
games above mentioned, in order to (Uspute tke prize, for 
be was very swift oiv foot ; he answered, '* That he would 
**• contend ixk, them, provided kings were to be his antago- 
** nists." 

Every time news wsts brought him that his father bad 
taken some city or gained some great battle, Alexander, fer 
from sharing in the general joy, used to say, in a plaintive 
tone of voice,; to the young persons that were brought x^ 
with him, " Friends, my fether will possess himself of every 
". thing, and leave nothing for us to do." 

One day, some ambassadors from the king of Peraa being 
arrived at court during Philip's absaice, Alexander gave 
them so courteous and so polite a reception, and regaled 
them in so noble and generous a manner, as charmed mem. 
all. But that which most surprised them was the good sense 
smd judgment which he discovered in the several conversa- 
tions they had with him- He did not propose to l^em any 
thing that was trifliiigy as mig[ht be expected from one of his 
age; such, for instance, as mquiring about the so-much- 
boasted gardens suspended in the air, the riches and magp- 
ficence & the palace and court of the king of Per»a, which' 
excited the admiration of the whole world; the famous 
golden plane-tree; * aid that golden vine, the grape* of 
which were of emeralds, carbuncles, rubies, and all sorts of 
precious stones, under which the Persian monarch was sud 
frequently to give audience to ambassadors: Alexandel* 
asked them questions of a quite difierent nature^ inquirng 
vhkih was the road to Upper Asia; the distance of the se. 

« P/ot iti Tit Atex. p. ^^-M8. IliL de FortqA. Alex.j^ Zi», . 
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veral places ; in what the strength and power of the king of 
Persia consisted; in what part of the battle he fioug^t ; how 
he behaved towards his enemies ; and in what manner he 
governed his subjects. These ambassadors admired ium all 
the while ; and, perceiving even at that time what be might 
one day become, they pointed out, in a few words, the dif- 
ference they found between Alexai^er and <> Artaxerxes, by 
sajring cme to another^, " This young prince is great, and 
^ ours is rich." That man must be vastly insignincant, who 
has no other merit than his riches ! 

So ripe a judgment in this young prince was owing as 
much to the good education wluch had been given him as to 
the excellence of his natural abilities. Several preceptors 
were appointed to teach him whatsoever was worthy the 
heir to a great kingdom ; and the chief <^ these was Leoni- 
das, a relation of the oueen, and a person of the most !»evere 
morals. Alexander himself related a^erwards, that this 
Leonidas, in their journeys together, used frequently to look 
into the trunks where his beds and clothes >vefelaid, in order 
to see if Olympias, his mother, had not put somethmg super- 
fluous into them, which might administer to delicacy and 
luxury. But the greatest service Philip did his son was ap- 
pointing Aristotle his preceptor, the most &mc)us and the 
most learned philosopher of his age, whom he entrusted with 
the whole care of his education. '^ One of the reasons wluch 
prompted Philip to choose him a master of s«'* conspicuous a 
rq}Utation and merit was, as he himself said, that his sen 
might avoid committing a great many faults, of which he 
himself had been ^ilty. 

Philip was sensible how great a treasure he possessed in 
the person of Aristotle ; for which reason he settled a verjr 
considerable stipend upon him, and afterwards rewarded his 
pains and care in an infinitely more glorious manner ; for, 
having destroyed and laid waste the city of ^ Stagira, the 
native place of that philosbpher, he rebuilt it, purely out of 
affection for him ; reinstate the inhabitants who had fled 
from it or were made slaves, and gave them a fine park in 
the ndghbourhood of Stagira, as a place for their stumes and 
assemblies. Even in Plutarch's time, the stone seats which 
Aristotle had placed there were standing ; as also spacious 
avenues of trees, under wluch those who walked were shad- 
ed from the sun-beams. 

Alexander likewise discovered noiess esteem for his mas- 
ter, whom he believed himself bound to love as much as if he 
had been his father ; declaring, « *' that he was indebted to 

a Aitaxenet Oebut. 

c Pluuin. ApophtheB. p. 178. <f A eity of MacedoD, neur tbe 

t *Ds di* lurvcv liiv }&v, dfd tStov h\ moXOi ^&v. 
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« the one for Bving, and to Hhe other foi» Kvteg weH.;* The 
progress of the pupil was equal to the caire and abilHAe^ of 
the preceptor. « He grew passionately fiand of [^08(^hy, 
and learned the several parts ot it, hot with the dsstinetions 
suitable to his bnth. Aristotle endearoored to kitpraye his 
[ment by laying down sure and certain rales, by wWch he 
lit distinguish just and sc^ reasoning from wh^ is mere^ 
spedous ; and by accustominc^ him to separate 'ttt discourse 
all such parts as only dazzle, from those which are trujy so- 
lid, and should constitute its whole ralue. He also exercia- 
ed him in metaohysics, which may be of greatf benefit to a 
prince, providea he applies himsctf tothem with modteration, 
as they ex^n to him the nature of the human mind ; how 
greatly it differs fttnn matter ; in what manner he perceives 
spiritual things ; how he is sensible of the impression of those 
tnat surround him, and many other (^estions of the like im- 
port. The reader wttl naturally suppose, that he did not 
omit either the mathematics, which are so weQ caladated 
to give the mind a just turn of thinking, or Ae wcHidera of 
nature, the study df which, besides a great many other ad- 
vantages, shows how very incapable the mind of man is to 
4lfiscover the secret principles ot the thin^ to which he is 
dsuly an eye-witness. But Alexander apphed himself chiefly 
to morality, which is properly the science of kings, because 
it is the knowledge of mankind, and of all their duties. This 
he made his Serious and profound study ; and considered it, 
even at that time, as the foundation of prudence and wise 
policy. How must such an education contribute to the gocxl 
conduct of a prince with regard to his own interests and the 
government of his people ^ 

* The greatest master of rhetoric that antiquity cottld 
ever boast, and who has left so excellent a treatise on that 
subject, took care to make that science part of his pupH's 
education : and we find that Alexander, even in the midst of 
his conquests, was often very uijent with Aristotle to send 
him a treatise on that subject. To this we owe the work m- 
tituled Alexander's Hhetoric ; in the beginning of wliich, 
Aristotle proves to lum the vast advantage a prince may reap 
from eloquence, as it gives him the greatest ascendant over 
iJte minds of men, which he ought to acquire as well by his 
wisdom as authority. Some answers and letters of Alex- 
ander, which are still extant ^ show that he possessed, in its 
greatest perfection, that strong, that manly eloquence, which 
abounds with sense and ideas ; and which b so entirely free 
from superfluous expressions, timt every single word has its 
meaning; which, properly speaking, is the doquence of 
kings <*. 

«Retinmt«cHipientiamodQm* Taci^ 

h ^jiitot in Bheur. ad Aleac* p. 60t, 009* c Inpentoriii l»reyitftte. VicU. 
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His ate^m, or ratker Mft paaric*, ibi» liamer diows, not 
onif with what vlg^r and sncoess he applied himself topofite 
Hteature, but the judicioua use he made of it, and the sblkl 
aidranti^es he proposed to himadf from it. He was not 
procBplied to peruse this poet merdy out of curiosity, or to 
nabend his nrnid, or from a great londness for poesy ; hut 
Us view in studjring this admirable writer was, in order to 
borroir such seotiments from hnn as are worthy a great king 
and conqueror ; coun^;e, intrepkfity, magnannni^, tempe- 
rance, prudence ; the art of comman^ng wdl m war, and 
governing weU in peace. And, indeed, the verse - which 
pieased him most in Homer • was that where Agamemnon 
is represented as a good king and a breeve warrior. 

After this it la no wonder that Alexander should have so 
high aa esteem for this poet Thus when, after the battle 
of Arfoeb^ the Macedomans had found, among the spofls of 
Darius^ a gold casket (eariched with precious stones) in 
which the exquisite perfumes used by that prince were put, 
Alexander, who was quite covered with dust, and regaroiess 
of essences and perfiimes, deseed this rich casket to hold 
Hflooer^a poems, which he considered the most perfect, the 
moBtpreooua, ^ production of the human mind. He admir- 
ed p^'dcolarly the Iliad, wtuch he called, « ** the best pro- 
** visiGD for a warriGr.** He alwajrs had with him that edi- 
tion of Homer which Aristotle had revised and corrected, 
and to which the title of the EdUhn of the Casket was giA'en ; 
and he laid it« with his sword, every nirht, under his pillow. 

«* Fond, even to excess, of every kind of glory, he was 
displeased with Aristotle, Ms master, for havinij; published, in 
his absence, certain metaphysical pieces, whicn he lumsdf 
desred to possess alone ; and, even at the time when he 
was employed in the conquest of Asia and the pursuit of 
Darios^ he wrote to hkn a letter, which is still extant, wherrin 
he complains Upon that very account. Alexander says in 
k, that *^ be ^ had much rather surpass the rest of men in 
** the knowledge of sublime and excellent things than in the 
*' greatness and extent of his power." He in like manner 
requested /Aristotle not to show the treatise on rhetoric 
above mentioned to any person but himself. I will confess, 
that there is an excess in this strong desdre of g^ry, which 
prompis him to suppress the m€kit of others, in oitier that 
nis omy may appear ; but then we at least must confess, that 

A*A^q>t{TjEp0y, pao-iAiuf t* A'ydUtj aparep^ t* dtx^vrit. Uiad, 3. t« l7fli 

b Pgctiownimnm kiunuii onimi opn*. Pl'm. L y% >« it. 

r Tftf iroXEfAixfis dp£Tf)( h^\ov. The word, which I have not been abk to 
render better, siio>ine«, tliat in the Iliad are found wliaterer relates to the art 
of war and the qiviitiet of a general » in a word. all things neeetiary to ibrn » 
good eommander. rf A<iU ftd. I. b. xx. e. »• 

e 'Eyd, dl BvMuirr &» toTs irspl ti Ap»sa IjiWipteu. fl ToTf Sv\&iucu Otor 
53lp«»». /•Ai^st.p.W. 
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it discovers such a passion for study as is very laudable in a 
prince ; and the very reverse of that indifference, not to say 
contempt and aversion, which most young persons of high 
birth express for all things that relate to learning and study. 

Plutarch points out to us, in few words, the irmnite advan- 
tage that Alexander reaped from tlus taste, with which his 
master, (than whom no man i>ossessed greater talents for the 
education of youth,) had. inspired him from his most tender 
infeincy. " He loved, (says that author), to converse with 
" learned men, to improve himself in knowledge, and to 
" study;" «thre§ sources of a monarch's happiness, which 
enable him to secure himself firom numberless difficulties ; 
three certain and infallible methods of learning to reign 
without the assistance of others. The conversation of per- 
sons of fine sense instructs a prince while it amuses him, and 
teaches him a thousand curious and useful tlungs without 
costing him the least trouble. The lessons which able mas- 
ters give him on the most exalted sciences, and particularly 
upon politics, improve his mind wonderfuDjr, and furnish him 
with rules to govern his subjects with wisdom. In short, 
studjr, especially that of history, crowns all the rest, and is 
to him a preceptor for all seasons and for all hours, who, 
without ever growing troublesome, acquaints him with truths 
which no one else would dare to tell him, and, under ficti- 
tious names, exhibits the prince to himself; teaches him to 
know himself as well as mankind, who are the same in all 
ages. Alexander owed all these advantages to the excel- 
lent education which Aristotle gave him. 

^ He had also a taste for the whole circle of the arts, but in 
such a manner as becomes a prince ; that is, he knew the 
value and usefulness of them. Music, painting, sculpture, 
architecture, flourished in his reign, because they found ^ in 
him both a skilful judge and a generous protector, who was 
able to distinguish and reward merit, wherever displayed. 

^ But he despised certain trifling feats of dexterity that 
were of no use. Much admiration was lavished on a man, 
who employed himself very earnestly in throwing small peas 
through the eye of a « needle, which he would do at a con- 
siderable distance, and without once missing. Alexander, 
seeing him thus engaged, ordered him, as we are told, a 
present suitable to his employment, viz. a basket of peas. ' 

Alexander was of a lively disposition; resolute, and very 
tenacious of his opinion, wmch never gave way to compul- 
sion, but at the same time would submit immediately to rea-' 

a '^Hv <pik6\oy©'^ ml ^iKoua^^ty na\ (OiKavayvtaSr^s. 
b Flut de Fortun. Alex. Serm. ii. p. 333. 

e Mdf Tupa iKatov m\ ^earnv tov dpira iip7vai t6 naropOSficvov, nal li&Xtsa 
o^£t\l/oa9ai ^vvd^^Evov, d QuinUl, Kbb ii. eap. 2i, 

c We may suppoie it wv some initram^t in the snape of a nccdtet 
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son andgood sense. It rejqutresmat judgment and delicacy 
to manage such a dispoation. Pnilip, according^, notwith- 
standing his double authorit]^ of king and fiither, believed it 
necessary to employ persuasion rather than constraint, with 
respect to his son, and endearQured to make himself beloived 
ratxiei* than feared by him. 

An accident made him entertain a very advantageous 
opinion of Alexander. There had been sent from Thesaaly 
to Philip a war-horse, a nobler fiery, generous, beast, called 
« Bucephalus. The owner offerea to sell him for 13 talents,^ 
about 1900/. sterling. The king went into the p^ns, attend- 
ed by his courtiers, in order to vfew the perrections of this 
horse ; bat^ upoii trial, he appeared so very fiance, and rear- 
ed 90 when anv one came near him, that no one dared to 
mount him. Philip, being angry that so furious and unma- 
nageable a creature had been sent him, ordered him back 
again. Alexander, who was present, cried out, '• What a 
** noble horse they are pm^to lose, for want of address and 
** boldness to back him 1**^ Pliilip, at first, ccnmdered these 
words as the eiTect of fcMy and rashness so common to young 
men : but, as Alexander insisted still more upon what he 
had said, and was very much vexed to see so noble a crea- 
ture just going to be sent home again^ his fether gave him 
leave to try wliat he could do. The young prince, oveijoy- 
ed at this permission, goes up to Bucephalus, takes hoid of 
his bridle, and turns hS head to the sun ; having observed^ 
that what frightened him was, his own shadow, he seeine it 
dance about, or sink down in prqK)rtion as he moved. Ho 
therefore, first stroked him goitly with his hand, and sooth* 
ed him with his vdce ; then, seeing his fierceness abate, and 
artfully taking his opportunity, he let &11 his cloak, and, 
springing swiftly upon his back^ first slackens the rein, with- 
out once striking or vexuig him ; and when he perceived 
that Us fire ¥Fa8 cooled, that he was no longer so fiurioas 
and violent, and wanted only to move forward, he gave him 
the rein, and spurring; him with mat vigour, animated him 
with his Ycke to his foil speed. While this was ddng. Phi- 
fip, and his whole court, trembled with fear, and did not once 
^pen th€sr lips; but when the prince, afiier having run hia 
first heat, returned with joy and pride, at his having broke 
a horse which was judgel absolutdy ungovernable, all the 
courtierB hv general endeavoured to outvie one another in 
their applaiises and congratulations; and, we are told, Phi- 
lip shed tears of joy on this occasion, and embraced Alex- 
ander afker he was alighted, and kissing his head he said to 
luiBy ** My son* seek a kmgdom more worthy of thee» for 
•* Macedon is below thy merit.'* 

a Soipe UOnk be VTM called M, be«M»e bb Imd «»t fike ttet «f tn «!. 
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We are told a great many surpriang particulars of this 
Bucephalus ; for, whatever had any rdation to Alexander 
was to be of the marvellous kind. « When this creature 
was saddled and equipped for battle he would suffer no one 
to back him but his master ; and it would not have been safe 
for any other person to go near him. Whenever Alexander 
wanted to mount him, he would kneel down upon his fore- 
feet. According to some lustorians, in the battle against Po- 
ms, where Alexander had plunged too imprudently amidst a 
body of the enemy, his horse, though wounded in every part 
of ms body, did however exert himself in so v^rous a man- 
ner that he saved his master's life ; and, notwithstanding the 
deep wounds he had received, and though almost spent 
through the great effusion of blood, he brought off Alexander 
from among the combatants, and carried him with inexpres- 
sibl« vigour to a place of security ; where, perceiving * the 
king was no longer in danger, and overjoyed in some mea- 
sure to die, after the service he had done him, he expired. 
This indeed is a very noble end for a horse. Others say, that 
Bucephalus, quite worn out, died at 30 years of age. Alex- 
ander bewailed his death bitterly, believing that he had lost 
in him a most faithfol and affectionate friend ; and sdlerwajxis 
huilt a city on the very spot where he was buried, near the 
river Hydaspes, and called it BucefihoHa^ in honour of 
him. 

I have related elsewhere that Alexander, at 16 years of 
age, was appointed re^t of Macedonia, and invested with 
aosolute authority durmg his Other's absence ; that he be- 
haved with great prudence and bravery ; and that afterwards 
he distinguished hunself in a most signal manner at the battle 
of Chsronea. 

Sect. n. 

Alexander ascends the throne. Declared generahswno of 
the Greeks against the Persians, 

c Darius and Alexander began to reign the same year : the 
latter was but 20 when he succeeded to the crown. His first 
care was to solemnize the funeral obsequies of his father 
with the utmost pomp, and to revenge his death. 

Upon his accession to the throne, he saw himself surround- 
ed on every side with extreme dangers. The barbarous 
nations against whom Philip had fought during hiswhck 
reign, and from whom he had made several conquests, which 

a Aal. Gel. lT.c.8. 
J^^^^^kX^S!^'^'^ qa«.i cum «».«. hamuli «taiie,«i. 

e A. M. 3668. Aat. J. C. 336. Plut in Alex. p. 670, 671. Died. L xvu. b^ 
486-4W. Aniaik 1. i. de Exp«dii. AJex. p. a-23. * , ^ 
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he had utiited to his crown, after having dethroned their 
natural kings, thought proper to take the advant^e of this 
juncture, in which a new prince, who was but young, had 
iB^ended the tlm)ne, for recovering their liberty, and unit- 
ing against the common usurper. Nor was he under less 
apprehensions from Greece. Philip, though he had per- 
mitted the several cities and commonwealths to continue 
their ancient form of government, had however entirdy 
changed it in reality, and made himself absolute master of it. 
Thou^ absent, he neverthelps predominated in all the as- 
sembbes; and not a sinde resolution was taken but in sub- 
ordination to his will. Though he had subdued all Greece, 
cither by the terror of his arms, or the secret machinations 
of pcdicy, he had not had time sufficient to subject and ac- 
custom It to his power, but had left all thin^ in it in grat 
ferment and disorder, the minds of the vanqmshed not being 
yet calmed nor moulded to subjection. 

The Macedonians, reflecting on tiiis precarious situation of 
things, advised Alexander to rdin(^uish Greece, and not 
persist in his resolution of subduing it hy force ; to recover 
by gentle methods the Barbarians who had taken arms, and 
to soothe, o as it were, those glimmerings of revdt and inno- 
vation by prudent reserve, coniplacency, and insinuations^ 
in order to conciliate affection. However, Alexander vroM 
not listen to these timorous counsels, but resolved to secure 
and support his affairs by boldness and magnanimity ; firm- 
ly persuaded, that, should he relax in any point at first, all 
his neighbours would fall upon him ; and that, were he to 
endeavour to compromise matters, he should be obliged to 
give up all Philip's conquests, and thus to confine his domi-. 
nions to the narrow limits of Macedon. He, therefore, 
made all possible haste to check the arms of the Barbarians, 
by marching bis troops with the greatest expedition to the 
banks of the Danube, which he crossed in one night. He 
defeated the king of the Triballi in a great battle ; made 
the Gets fly at ms approach ; subdued several barbarous 
nations, some by the terror of his name and others by force 
of arms ; and, notwithstanding the arrogant * answer of 
their ambassadors, he taught them to d^d a danger still 
more near them than the falling cf the sky and planets. 

Whilst Alexander was thus employed at a distance against 
the4>arbarians, all the cities of Greece, who were animated 
more particularly by Demosthenes, formed a powerfol al- 
liance against that prince. A false report which prevailed 

a 0Epcnr£6e«y t^( <ipx^' tuv vi6tfT£pi(rM{&*. 

b AtexAader iraM^nine diat his luiine only had ttrack these people with ter^ 
ror. asked their ambasiadon ivfaat things they dreaded most i they replied with 
a teufrhty tone of toiee, tbat they were afriM of nothing but the Ailline «f <h» 
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of hisideatk, mmiredthe Thebans with a bcddnessthat proved 
their vum. They cut topieces part of tlie Macedonian gar- 
rison in their dtadel. -o Demofithene^ on the dther side* was 
every day haranguiqg the people ; and, fired with contempt 
for Alexander, whom he called a child and a ^ luur-brained 
boy, he assured the Athenians, with a dedsive tone of voice, 
that they hadnotbix^ to fear from the new king of Macedon^ 
who did not dare stur out of his kingdom ; but would think 
himself vastly happy« could he sit peaceably on his throne. 
At the same time ne wrote letters upon letters to Attains, one 
Gf PlttUp*s lieiitenants, in Asia Minor, to excite him to rebel, 
lliis Attalus was uncle to Cleopatra, Philip's second wife 
and was very much disposed to listoi. to Demosthenes*s pn> 
posals. Nevertheless, as Alexander was .grown very diffi- 
dent of him, ibr which he knew there was but too much rea- 
son ; he, therefore, to eradicate from his nund all the su^i- 
cions wliich he might entertain, and the better to screen his 
designs, sent all Demosl^enes's letters to that prince. But 
Alexander saw through aU his artifices, and thereupon or- 
dered Hficata&us, onedf his commanders, whom he had sent 
into Asia &r that punpcse, to have him assafisinated, which 
was executed accordmgly. Attalus's death restored tran- 
quillity to the army, .and entirely destroyed the seeds of dis- 
cord a^ rebellion. 

' <^ When Alexander llad secured his kingdom from the 
Barbanans, he.marched with the utmost expedition towards 
Greece, and.passed T.hecmQ{>yls. He then spoke 41s follows 
to those who accompanied him .: " Demosthenes called me, 
^' in his orations, a child, when I was in Illyria, and among 
*' the Triballi ; he called me a young man when I was in 
" Thessaly ; and I must now show him, before the walls of 
" Athens, that I am a man|;rown.'' He appeared so sud- 
denly jn BcBOtia, that the Thebans could scarcely believe 
their eyes. When he came before their walls, he was' wil- 
ling to g^ve them time to iiepent> and only d^nanded to have 
Phcemx and Prothutes, the two chief riqg-lead«:s of the re- 
volt, dehvered up to him ; and pubhished, by sotmd of trum- 
pet, a general pardon to all who should come over to him. 
ikitthe Theb^, by way of insult, demanded to have Phi- 
lotas and AntipRer delivered to them ; and invited, by a de- 
claration, all who were solicitous ibr the liberty of imveecc 
to join with them in its defonce. 

Alexander .findk>g it impossible for him to get the better 
of their obstmacy by offers of peace, saw with, grief that he 
should be forced to employ his power, and decide the a£fair 
by force of arms. A great battle was thereupon fought, in 

a Eseein. coatrt Ctesiph. 11. 453. 
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which the Thd»ai» exerted tbemselvcs with a braveiy and 
taedcnr mach beyond their strength, for the enem^ exceeded 
them vastly^ iti aumbers : but, Skier a lon^ and yt^OKKa re~ 
siBtanoe, such as survived of the Macedonian gamson In the 
citadel coming down from it and charging the ThebaM in 
the rear, being thus surrounded on all si&a, the greatest part 
of them were cut to pieces, and the city was taken and phm- 
dered. 

It would be impossible for words to expreM the dreadfiil 
calamities which tbe Thebans suffered on uus occasion. Some 
Thraei^is havmg pulled down the house of a virtitoas 
lady of quality, 1 irooclea bjr name, carried off all her 
goods and treasures ; and their captain, haTim; seized the 
lady, and satiated hk brutal lust with ha% afterwards in- 
quired whether she had not concealed gold and silver. Ti- 
modea, animated by an ardent desire of revenge, i ^ e p ^i ag 
that she had hidden some, took hira, with herself only, into 
her garden ; and, showing him a well, told him, that the in- 
stant she saw the enemy enter the city, she faeradf had 
thrown into it the most valoable things in her possession. 
The officer, overjoyed at what he heard, drew near the wdl ; 
and, stooping down to see its depth, Timodea, who was be- 
hind, pushing him with all her strength, threw him into the 
well, and afterwards killed him with great stones which she 
threw upon him. She was instaiktly seized by the Thracians, 
and, bemg bound in chains, was carried before Alexander. 
The prince perceived immediately by her mien that she was. 
a woman of quality and great apitit, for she followed those . 
brutal wretches with« hBogfAv «ir, and withont discovering 
the least foar. Alexander a^ikig her who she waa^ Timo- 
dea repSed, I am sister to Th^igenes who fau|;ht against 
Pte^ lor the liberty of Greece, and was killed m the bat- 
tle of Ch^eronea, where he commanded. The prince, ad- 
miring the generous answeir of the lady, and still more the 
action that she had done, gave orders that she should have 
leave to retire wherever she pleased with herchfldren. 

Alexander then <kbated in council how to act with regard 
to Thebes. The Phoceans and the people of Plate, Thes- 
pis, and Oithomenus, who were all m allianoe with Alex- 
ander, and had shared in his victory, represented to him the 
CFud treatment they had met with from the Thebans, who 
had destroyed thdr several dties ; and re|)roached them 
widi the z&d whkh they had always discovered, in favour of 
the Persians against the Greeks, who hdd them m tbe ut- 
most detestation ; the proof of which was^ the oath they all 
had taken to des^^ Thdies, after thqr shoi^ have van- 
quished the Persians, 

evades, one ef the piis«ner8,bdfig permitted to speak*, 

VOL. V. JL ' 
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endeavoured to excuse in some measure the revolt of the 
Thebans ; a fault, which, in his opinion, should be imputed 
to a rash and credulous imprudence, rather than to depra- 
vity of will and declared pemdy. He remonstrated, that his 
countrymen, upon a felse report of Alexander's death, wluch 
they had too eagerly credited, had mdeed broken into rebel- 
lion, not against the Ipng, but against his successors. That 
what crimes soever they might have committed, they had 
b^ punished for them with the utmost severity, by the 
dreadM calamity which had befallen their city. That there 
now remained in it ncme but women, children, and old men 
from whom nothing was to be feared ; and who were so 
much the greater objects of compas^on, as they had been 
no ways concerned in the revolt. He concluded with renund- 
feg Alexander, that Thebes, which had given birth to so 
many gods and heroes, several of whom were that kind's 
ancestors, had also been the cradle of lus father Philip's ris- 
iog«lory, and like a second native country to him. 

These motives, which Cleades urged, were very strong 
and powerful ; nevertheless, the anger of the conqueror pre- 
vailed, ai^ the city was destroyed. However, he set at li- 
berty the priests ; all such as had right of hospitality with 
the Maceacxiians ; the descendants of Pindar, the ^arftous 
poet, who had done so much honour to Greece ; and such as 
had qpposedthe revolt; but all the rest, in nuiv:ber about 
30,000, he sold, and upwards of 6000 had been killed in bat- 
tle. The Athenians were so sensibly afflicted at the sad 
disaster which had be&Uen Thebes, that, being about to 
solemnize the festival of the great mysteries, they suspended 
them, u^on account of their extreme grief, and received 
with the greatest humanity all those who had fied from the 
battle and the sack of Thebes, and made Athens their asy- 
lum. 

Alexander's so sudden arrival m Greece had very much 
abated the haughtiness of the Athenians, and extinguished 
Demosthenes's vehemence and fire ; but the ruin of Thebes, 
which was still more sudden, threw them into the utmost 
consternation. They, therefore, had recourse to intreaties, 
and sent a deputation to Alexander, to implore his clemency^ 
Demosthenes was among them ; but he was no sooner ar^ 
rived at mount Cytheron, than, dreading the anger of that 
prince, he quitted the embassy, and returned hcxne. 

Immediately Alexander sent to Athens, requiring the ci- 
tizens to deliver up to him ten orators, whom he suppose<j 
to have been the chief instruments in forming the league 
which PhiUp his father had defeated at Chsercmea. It ^aj 
on this occasion that Demosthenes related to the people th< 
fable of the wolves atnd dogs, in which it is supposed, •« thai 
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** the wolves one day told the sheep, that, in caae they desir- 
*' ed to be at peace with them, they must detiverup to them 
" the dogs who were their guard." The appUcation was 
easy and natural, especially with respect to the orators, who 
were justly compared to dogs, whose duty is to watch, to 
bark, and to iight, in order to save the lives of the flock. 

In this extreme difficulty of the Athenians, who could not 
prevail with themselves to deliver up their orators to certain 
death, though they had no other way to save their citv, De> 
mades, whom Alexander had honoured with his friendstiip of- 
fered to undertake the embassy alone, and intercede for them . 
The king, whether he had satiated his revenge, or endea- 
voured to blot out, if possible, by some act of demency, the 
barbarous action he had just before committed ; or rather, 
willing to remove the several obstacles which might retard 
the execution of his grand design, ami by that means not 
leave, during his absence, the least ground or pretence for 
murmurs, waived his demand with regard to the delivery of 
the orators, and was pacified by their sending Caridemus mto 
banishment, who, being a native of » Orea, had been present- 
ed by the Athenians with the freedom of their city, for the 
services he had done the republic. He was son-in-law to 
Chersobleptus, king of Thrace, had learnt the art of war 
under Ipmcrates, and had himself frequently commanded 
the Athenian armies. To avoid the pursuit of Alexander, 
he toc^ refuge with the king of Persia. 

As for the Athenians, he not only forgave them the several 
injuries he pretended to have received, but expressed a par- 
ticular regard for them, exhorting them to apply themselves 
vigorously to pubtic affairs, and to keep a watch&l eye over 
&e several transactions which might happen; because, in 
case of his death, their city was to give laws to the rest of 
Greece. Historians relate, that, many years after this ex- 
pedition, he was seized with deep remorse for the calamity 
he had brought upon the Thebans, and that this made him 
bdiave with mudi greater humanity towards many other 
nations. 

So dreadful an example of severity towards so powerful 
a dty as Thebes spread the terror dt his arms through all 
Greece, and made all things give way before him. He sum* 
moned, at. Corinth, the ^ assembly ca the several states and 
free cities of Greece, to obtain from them the same supreme 
command against the Persians as had been granted lus &- 
ther a litttle before his death. No diet ever debated on a 
more important subject. It was the western world delibe- 

A dty of Ettbcea. 

b Plvtarch places thii diet or assembly here, bat othen fix it fltrlkr ; wheqte 
GNr> Prideaox mpposed that-it was nuBaonea twice* 
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rating upon tbe rain of the east, and the methods fer execnt- 
hw a rerenee suspended more than an age. The asseml^ 
Itdd at this time will give rise to events, the relatiosi of whk^ 
wiD appear astonishii^ and afanost incredible ; and to revoiu- 
tians which will change the' appearance of tiungs nearly 
thronghout the world. 

To torm such a design required a prince, bold, enterpris- 
ing, and experienced in war ; one of ^larged views, whor 
had acquired a great name by his exploits, was not to be 
intimidated by ^gers, nor checked by dbstacles ; botabove 
all, a monarch who had a si^reme authority over all the 
states of Greece, none of which singly was powerful enough 
to make so arduous an attempt ; and which required, in or- 
der to their acting in concert, to be subject to one chief, who 
might give motion to the several parta of tfiat great body « by 
making them all concur to the same «nd. Such a prince was 
Alexander. It was not diflicult for him to rekindle in the 
minds of the pec^le their ancient hatred of the PeTaans, their 
perpetual and irreconcileable enemies ; whose destruction 
they had more than once sworn, and whom they had. deter- 
mined to extiipate, in case an opp(»rtunity should ever pre- 
sent itself for that purpose ; a tiatred which the intestine 
feuds of tiie Greeks mi^t indeed have suspended, but could 
never extinguish. The immortal retreat of the 10,000 Greeks, 
notwithstanding the vigorous exposition of the pnxfigioas 
army of the Persians ; the terror wluch Agesilaus, with a 
handful of men, had struck even as far as Susa ; showed 
plainly what might be expected from an army, composed of 
the flower of the forces oi aU the cities of Greece, aiid those 
of Macedon, commanded by |;enerals and officers formed 
under Plulip ; and, to say all m a word, led by Alexander. 
The dehberationsof the assembly were therefore very short, 
and that prince was unanimously appointed generalissimo 
against the Persians. 

Immediately a great number of officers and governors of 
cijdcs, with many phUosophers, waited upon Alexander, to 
congratulate him upon his election. He flattered binssdf^ 
that Diogenes, of Sinope, who was tiien at Corinth, would 
also come like the rest, and pay his complimaats. This phi- 
losopher, who entertained a very mean idea of grandeur, 
thought it imprc^)er to- congratulate men just upon then* 
exateition to any dignity ; mit that mankind ought to wait 
till those persons have worthily fulfilled the duties attach- 
ed to their station. Diogenes therefore did not stir out of his 
house: upon which Alexander, attended by all his cour- 
tiers, made him a visit. The philosopher was at that time 
lying down in the su^; but, seeing so great a crowd of peo^ 
pie advancing towards him, he sat up, and fixed his eyes on 
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Alexander. This prince, surprised to see so fiEunons a (rfii- 
losopher reduced to such extreme poverty, after saluting 
him in the kindest manner, asked whether he wanted any 
thing ? I>iogenes replied, '' Yes, that you would stand a little 
** out of my sunshine." This answer raised the contempt 
and indignation of all the courtiers ; but the monarch, struck 
"with the philosopher's greatness of soul, " Were I not Alex- 
ander," says he, " I would be Diogenes." A very profound 
sense lies hid in this expressi<xi, which shows pertectly the 
bent and disjxMition of the heart of man. Alexander is sen- 
sible that he is formed to possess all things ? such b his des- 
tiny, in which he makes his happiness consist : but then, in 
case he should not be able to compass his ends, he is also 
sensible, that, to be happy, he must endeavour to bring his 
nund to such a frame as to want nothing. In a word, ail or 
nothing presents us with the true image of Alexander and 
Senes. « How great and powerful soever that prince 
ht think himselt; he could not on this occasion deny him- 
f to be inferior to a mati, te.wliom he could give, and from 
whom he could take, nothing 

Alexander, befisre he set out for Asia, was determined to 
consult the oracle of Apollo, on the event of the war. He 
therefore went to Delpnos ; but, happened to arrive there 
during those days which are caUed unlucky ^ a season in which 
people were forbidden consulting the oracle ; and according- 
ly the priestess refused to goto the temple. But Alexander, 
who could not bear any contradiction to his will, took her 
forcibly by the arm ; and, as he was leading her to the tem- 
ple, die cried out*, " My son, thou ait irresistible." TWs 
-was aU he desired ; and, catclung at these words, which he 
considered as spoken by the oracle, he set out for Mace- 
donia, in order to make preparations for his great expedition. 

JVbte, ivUh regard to the sequel of this history, 

I could have wished, and it was even my design, to prefix 
to the exploits of Alexander a geographical map, as I did 
to those of Cynis the Younger ; as this is of great assistance 
to the reader, and enables him to follow the hero in all his con- 
quests. But it was not in my power to do this here, the map 
of Alexander's conquests being too large to be conveniently 
inserted in this volume. But to supply, in some measure, 
this defect, I shall here give, in one view, a shwt account of 
those countries through which Alexander passed, till his re- 
turn from India. 

Alexander sets out from Macedonia, which is part of Tur- 

a Homo rapm meiifaitra hanMuue luperbis tmneiit. vidit aliqaes* eni w» 
itn qaidqiuiinponec, nee «ripei«. « Seneca dc Beoaf. I* ▼• «• 0. 
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key in Europe, and crosses the Hdlespont, or the Stndts of 
the Dardanelles. 

He crosses Asia "Mmor (Natolia,) where he fights two bat- 
tles ; the first at the passage of the river Granicus, and l^e 
seccnd near the city of Issus. 

After this second battle, he enters Syria and Palestine ; 
goes into Egypt, where he builds Alexandria, on one of the 
arms of the l)ile ; advances as &r as Lybia to the temple 
of Jupiter Ammon ;^ whence he returns, arrives at Tyre, 
and from thence marches towards the Euphrates. 

He crosses that river, then the Tygris, and gains the ce* 
• lebrated victory of Arbela; possesses himself of « Babykui 
and Ecbatana, the chief city of Media. 

From thence he passes into Hyrcania, to the sea which 
goes by that name, otherwise called the Caspian Sea ; and 
enters Partfiia, Drangiana, and the country ot Paropamisus. 

He afterwards goes into Bactriana and Sogdiana; ad- 
vances as far as the river laxardies, called by Quintus Cur- 
tius the Tanais, the ferther ddc of which is inhibited by the 
Scythians, whose counl^ry forms part of Great Tartary. 

Alexander, after havmg gone through various countries, 
crosses the river Indus ; enters India, which lies on this side 
the Ganges, and forms past of the Grand Mogul's empire, 
and advances very near the river Ganges, which he also in- 
tended to pass, had not his army refused to follow him. He 
therefore contents himself with marching to view the ocean, 
and goes down the river Indus to its mouth. - 

From Macedonia to the Ganges, very near to which river 
Alexander marched, is computed at least 1100 leagues. 

Add to this the various turnings in Alexander's marches, 
first, from ttie extremity of Cilicia, where the battle of Issus 
was fought, to the temple of Jui^ter Ammon, in Lybia ; and 
his retunung from thence to Tyre, a journey of 300 leagues 
at least, andf as much space at least for the windings of his 
route in different places ; we shall find that Alexander, in 
less than eisrht years, marched his armv upwards jof Xf 00 
leagues, without including his return to Babylon. 

Sect. III. 

Alexander seta out against the Persians. Obtains a famous 
victory at the river Granicu^, 

f' Alexander, being arrived in his kingdom, held a coancH 
with the chief officers of his army, and the grandees of his* 
court, on the expeditioQ wldch be meditated against Persia, 

a The capital of Ba^knia. 
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and die measures to be taken in ord^ to succeed in it. The 
whole asseraUy was unanimous, except on one article. An* 
tipater and Parmenio were of opinion, that the king, before 
he engaged in an enterprize which would necessarily be a 
VsBi% one, oueht to make chdce of a consort, in order to se- 
cure himseir a successor to his throne. But Alexander, who 
was of a violent, fiery, temper, did not aj^rove of this advice ; 
and believed, that, after he had been nominated generafissl- 
mo of the Greeks, and that his father had left him an invin- 
cible army, it would be a shame for hiiA to loose lus time in 
sQlemnialng his nuptials, and waitii^ for the fruiu of it ; for 
winch reason, he deternained to set out inmediatdy. 

Accordingly, he offered up very splendid sacrifices to the 
gods, and caused to be celebrated, at I)ia, a city of Macedon, 
« Scenical games, that had been instituted by one of his an- 
cestors in honour of Jupiter and the Muses. This festival 
Continued nine days, agi^eeablv to the number of those god- 
desses. He had a tent raised, laiige enough to hold 100 taUes, 
on whicb consequently 90Q covers might be laid. To this 
lieast, the several princes df his fiEunily, all the ambassadors, 
generals, and officers, were invited^ He also treated his 
whole army. 

^ It was then he had the fomous vision in which he was 
exhorted to msffch speedily into Asia, of which mention will 
be made in the sequel. 

Before he set out upon this expedition, he settled the af- 
^rs of MacedQn,-over which he appointed Antipater as vice- 
roy, with twelve thousand foot, ana nearly tiiie same number 
of horse. 

He also inured into the domestic affairs of his friends, 
giving to one an estate in land, to another a viUage, to a third 
the levemes of a town, to a fourth the toll c« a harbour. 
And as all the revenues of his demesnes were already em- 
ployed and exhausted by his donations, Perdiccas said to 
Mm, ^* My lord, what is it you reserve for yourself .>" Alex- 
ander F|^ly^* ** Hope ;" says Perdiccas, ** The same hope 
ought, dierefiie, to satisfy us;" and very generously refused 
to accept of what the king had assigned to him. 

The knowledge of the human heart, and the art of gain- 
ing it, is of great importance to a prince. Now Alexander 
was sensible that this secret consists in makhig it the mterest 
of eveiy individual to promote his grandeur, and in govern- 
ing his sdbgects in sucn a manner that they should feel his 
pow«r by no other marks than his bounty. It is then the 
mteresc dif every person unites with that of the prince. They 
are one's own possessions, one's own happiness, which we • 

fl Theatrical cepreicntttioiii were 10 cstted. 

h Jgaeph. Aotiquiu lib. id. * 
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love in his peraon; and we are so many times attached to 
him (and by as dose ties) as there are things we love, and 
receive. from him. All the sequel of this history will show, 
that no person ever made a more happy use of this maxim 
than Alexander, who thought himsdi raised to the throne 
merely that he might do good ; and, indeed, his liberality, 
which was truly royal, was ndther satisfied nor exhausted 
by the noblest acts of beneficence. 

Alexander, after having completely^ settled afiairs in Ma- 
cedonia, and used aU the precautions imaginable to prevent 
^ny troubles from arisii^ in it during his absence, set out' for 
Asia in the beginning of Uie spring. His army ccsv^ted of 
little more than 30,000 foot, and four or five thousand horse ; 
but then they were all brave men ; were well disciplined, 
and inured to fatigues ; had made several campaigns under 
Philip; and were each of them, « in case of neces«ty, capa- 
ble of commanding. Most of the officers were nearly 60 
years of age; and, when they were either assembled,* or 
drawn up ^t the head of a camp, they liad the air of a ve- 
nerable senate. Parmenio commanded the infantry. Phi- 
lotas, his son, had 1,800 horse ^ under him; and Csdlas, the 
son of Haraalus, the same number of Thessalian cavalry. 
The rest of the horse, who were composed of natives of the 
several states of Greece, and amounted to 600, had their 
particular commander* The Thracians and Paeonians, who 
were always in front, were headed by Cassander. Alexan- 
der began his route along the lake Cercinum, towards Am- 
phipolis; crossed the river Strymon, near its mouth ; after- 
wards, the Hebrus; and arrived at Sestos after 20 days 
march. He then commanded Parmenio to cross over, from 
Sestos to Abydos, with all the horse and part of the foot; 
which he accordingly did, by the assistance of 160 galleys 
and several flat bottomed vessels. As for Alexander, he 
went from Eleontum to the port of the Achaians, himself 
steering his own galley; and being got to the middle of the 
Hdiespont, he sacrificed a bull to Neptune and the Nerddes ; 
and made libations in the sea from a golden cup. It is also 
rdated, that, after having thrown a javelin at the land, as 
thereby to take possesion of it, he landed the first in Asia, 
and, leaping from the ship, completely armed, and in the 
highest transjjorts of joy, he erected altars on the shore to 
Jupiter, to Minerva, and to Hercules, for having favouie^ 
him with so propitious a descent. He had done the same at 
his leaving Europe. He depended so entirely on the happy 
success otius arms, and the rich spoils he should find in A^ 

a Ut non um militet* quam RUisUtrai millta electoi putarea. Jmtin. I.zi. e. A. 

b Ut, SI DnottijMa caitroruin ceroeret, snutnni tc tlienjni priscie reip. Tideie 

£ Thtie %ere »U MacMlMtMs* 
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tbat he had made veiy little provision ktr so great an eme- 
cUtioD, persuaded that w^, when carried on successraQ^, 
Avould supply all tlungs necessary for war. He had but 70 
o talents in money, to pay his army, and only a*moDth*8 pro- 
vision. I before observed, that, on leaving Macedon, he had 
divided his patrimony among his generals and oflBcers ; and 
a circumstance of stUl greater importace is, that he had in- 
cited his soldiers with so much courage £^id confidence, 
tBat they fancied they marched, not tp precarioas war, but 
certain victory. 

. * When he came within a short distance of the dty of 
ILampsacus, which he had determined to destroy, in order to 
punish tlie rebellion of its inhaUtants, he saw Anaximenes, 
a native of that place, coming to him. This roan, who was 
a famous historian, had been very intimate with Philip, his 
&ther ; and Alexander himself had a great esteem for him, 
having been his pupiL The king, suspecting the business 
he was come upon, to be beforehand with him, swore, in ex- 
press terms, that he would never grant Us request, •• The 
" favour I have to dedre of you,^' says Anaximenes, •* is, 
** tliat you would destroy Lampsacus." By this witty eva- 
sion the lustorian saved his country. 

From thence Alexander arrived at Ilion, where he paid 
great honours to the manes of Achilles, and caused games to 
be celebrated round his tomb. He admired and envied the 
double felicity of that renowned Grecian, io having found, 
during his lifetime, a iaithful friend m Patroclus ; and, after 
his death, a herald in Homer, worthy the greatness of his 
exploits. And indeed, « had it not been & Uie Qiad, the 
name of Achilles would have perished in the same grave 
with his body. 

At last Alexander arrived on the banks of the Graiucus* 
a river of Phry^. The Satrafia^ or dqputy-lieutenants, 
waiting his commg on the other side of it, firmly resolved to 
dispute the passage with him. Their army consisted of '^ 
J00,000 foot and upwards of 10,000 horse. Memnon, who 
was a Rhodian, ana commanded, under Darius, all the coast 
ci Asia, had advised the generals not to venture a battle ; 
but to lay waste the plains, and even the cities, thereby to 
starve Alexander's army, and oblige him to return back into 
Europe. Memnon was the most able of all Darius's gene- 

a Seventy tbounml crowns. b V«1, May. L ▼{{. e. Hi. 

e Cum in Sigeo ad AehilUs tumuhun cwniaiiMec > O Ibrtiiuate, immit. ado- 
kMMM. qui tue vinatit ffoincrani i»nMoue« invenerisl £t ve*e. Nam oiii 
lliM tUii extitiatet, idem turoalui, gm eor^as ejus coQteiKrat, etiam nomen otiru- 
isiet. Cie- pvo Afreh. n. M. 

d A«eQBiiiiK taJuttin. tbaiv army ciairfalBd of flQ^MD fi^ot : wbaraa* AraiM 
danUivettliere were no nove than MjMa Both thaw aMonnu am tmnrobaUp, 
and there is, doobUen, Mme fkuH in the teyt, and thereitee I fidlow 9i«4aii» 
Biealttk. 
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rals, and had been tibe pnndpal agent in his victor!^ It is 
not easy to determine what we ought to admire most in hun ; 
whether his great wisdom in council, his courage and i:apa- 
city in the field, or his zeal and attachment to his sovereign. 
The counsel he gave on this occasion was excellent, wn«n 
we consider that his enemy was fieiy and impetaons ; had 
ndther town, magazine, nor place ojf retreat ; that he was 
entering a country to which he was absolutely a stranger, 
inhabited by enemies ; that delays alone would weaken and 
ruin him ; and that his only hopes lay in giving battle imme- 
diately. But Arsites, satrap of Phrygia, opposed the opinion 
of Memaon, and protested, he would never suflfer the Gre- 
cians to make such havoc in the territories he governed. 
This Ul counsel prevailed over that of the foreigner (Mem- 
non), whom the Persians, to thdr great prejudice, suspected 
of a design to protract the war, and, by that means, make 
himself necessary to Darius. 

'Alexander, in the mean time, marched on at the head of 
his heavy-armed infantry, drawn up in two lines, with the 
cavalry in the wings ; the baggage followed in the rear.^ Be- 
ing arrived upon the banks of Uie Granicus, Psuinenio ad- 
vised him to encamp there in battle-array, in order that his 
forces might have time to rest themselves, and not to pass 
the river fill very early next morning, because the enemy 
would then be less able to prevent him. He added» that it 
would be too dangerous to attempt crossing a river in sight of 
an enemy, especially as that before them was deep, and its 
banks very craggy ; so that the Persian cavalry, who w^ed 
their coming, in battle-array, on the other side, might easUy 
defeat them before they were drawn up. That, brides the 
loss which would be sustained on this occasion, this enterprise, 
in case it should prove unsuccessful, would be of dangerous 
consequence to meir future afiairs; the fame and glory of 
arms depending on the first actions. 

However, these reasons were not able to make the least 
impression on Alexander, who declared, that it would be a 
shame, should he, after crossing the Hellespont, sufier his 
progress to be retarded by a rivulet, for so he called the 
Granicus out of contempt: that they ought to take advan- 
age of the terror, which the suddenness of his arrival and 
the boldness of his attempt had spread among the Persians, 
and answer the high opinion the world conceived of h» 
courage and the valour of the Macedonians. The enemy's 
horse which was very numerous, lined the whole shore, and 
formed an extended front, in order to oppose Alexander, 
wherever he should endeavour to pass ; and the foot, which 
consisted chiefly of Greeks, in Darius's smice, was posted 
behind, upon an ea^ ascent.. 
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The two armies continued a long time in aght of each 
other, on the banks of the river, as if dresuling the event* 
The Persians waited till the Macedonians should enter the 
river, in order to charge them to advantage upon their land- 
ing ; and the latter seemed to be making choice of a place 
proper for crossing, and observing the disposition of their 
enemies. Upon this, Alexander, having ordered his* horse 
to be brought, commanded the noblemen of the court to fol- 
low him, and behave gallantly. He himself commanded the 
right wing, and Parmenio the left, llie king foist caused a 
strong detachment to march mto the river, himself following 
k with the rest of the forces. He made Parmenio advance, 
afterwards, with the left wing. He himself led on the right 
wing into the river, followed bv the rest of the troops, the 
trumpets sounding, and the whole army raising cries of joy. 

The Persians, seeing this detachment advance, began to 
let fly their arrows, and march to a place where the dedivi^ 
was not so great, in order to keep the Macedonians from land- 
ing. But now the horse engaged with great fory, one part 
endeavouring to land and the o&er striving to prevent them. 
The Macedonians, whose cavalry was vastly inferior in 
number, be^des the disadvantage of the ground, were 
wounded with the darts that were shot from the eminence ; 
not to mention, that the flower ci the Persian horse were 
drawn together in this place ; and that Menmon, in concert 
with his sons, commanded there. The Macedonians, there- 
fore, at first, gave ground, after having lost the first ranks, 
which made a vigorous defence. Alexander, who bad fol- 
lowed them close, and reinforced them with Ms best troops, 
heads them himsdf, animates them by his presence, pushes 
the Persians, and routs them ; upon which, the whole armv 
follow after, cross the river, and attack the enemy on all 



Alexander first charged the thickest part of the enemy's 
horse, in which the generals fought He himself was parti- 
cularly conspicuous, by his shield and the plume of feathers 
that overshadowed his helmet, on the two sides of wliich 
there rose two wings, as it were, of a ereat length, and so 
vastly white, that they dazzled the eyes of the beholder. The 
charge was very furious about his person ; and, .tUough only 
horse engaged, they fought like foot, man to man, without 
giving way on either side, every one striving to repulse his 
adversary, and gain ground of him. Spithrobates, lieutenant- 
covemor of Ionia, and son-in-law to Darius, distinguished 
himself above the rest of the generals by his superior bra- 
very. Being surrounded by 40 Persian lords, all of them 
his relations, of experienced valour, and who never moved 
from his ade, he earried terror wherever he moved. Alex- 
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ander. tbaerving hi how gallant a inanner he dgnalized him^ 
self, clapped spurs to his horse, aiid advanced towards hitn. 
Immediatdy they engage, and each, having thrown a jave- 
lih, wounded the other slightly. Spithrobates faSHs furiously, 
swoitl in hand, imon Alexander, who, being prepared for 
him, thrusts his pike into his face, and lays him d^ at his 
feet ^t that very moment. Rosaces, brother to that noble- 
man, charging him on the side, gives him so furious a blow on 
the head, with his battle-axe, that he beat off his plume, but 
went no deeper than the hair. As he was going to repeat 
his blow on tlie head, which now appeared through his frac- 
tnVed helmet, CUtus cuts off Rosaces's hand, with one stroke 
of his sdmetar, and, by that means, saves his sovereign's life. 
The danger to which Alexander^ad been exposed greatly 
dAimated the courage of his soldiers, who now^erform won- 
ders. The Persians in the centre of the cavalry, upon whom 
the light-armed troops, who had been posted in the intervak 
of the horse, poured a perpetual discharge of darts, being 
unable to sustain, any longer, the attack of the Macedonians, 
who struck them all in the face, the two wings were imme- 
diately broken and put to flight. Alexander did not pursue 
them long, but turned about immediately to charge the foot. 

These, says the historian, at first stood their ground, 
which was owing to the surprise they were seized with ra- 
ther thian bravery. But, when they saw themselves attack- 
ed, at the same time, by the cavalry and the Macedonian 
phalanst, which had crossed the river, and that the battalions 
were now en^;aged, those of the Persians did not make either 
a loivg or a vigorous resistance, and were soon put to fli^t, 
the Grecian Infantry in Darius*s service excepted. This 
body of foot, retiring to a hill, demanded a promise from 
Alexander, to let them march away unmolested ; but, fol- 
lowing the dictates of his wrath rather than those of reason,, 
he rushed into tlie midst of tWs body of foot, and presently 
lost his horse, (not Bucephalus), who was killed with the 
thrtist of a sword. The battle was so hot round him, thatj 
most of the Macedonians who lost their lives on this occa-J 
sion fell here ; for they fought against a body of men who 
were well disciplined, had been inured to war, and fought! 
in despair. They were all cut to pieces, 2000 excepted, whq 
were taken prisoners. 

A great number of the chief Persian commanders 
dead on the spot. Arsltes iled into Phrygia, wliere, it 
said, he laid violent hands upon himself, through regret tkL 
he had been the cause that the battle was fought. It woiilj 
have been more glorious for him had he died in the fie" ' 
Twenty thousand foot and 2,500 horse were killed in this c 
gagement, on the side of the bari)arians ; and, on that of th 
Macedonians, 25 of the royal horse were killed at the fir 
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attack. Alexander ordered Lynppus to make thdr statues 
ID brass, all which were set up in a city of Macedon, caSM 
Dia, from whence they were, many years after, carried to 
Rome^ by Q. Metellns. About 60 of the other horse were, 
killed, and near 30 foot, who, the next day, were all Idd, 
with their arms and equipage in (me grave ; and the king 
granted an exemption to their fathers and children from 
every kind of tribute and service. 

He also took the utmost care of the wounded, visited them, 
and saw their wounds dressed. He mquired very particu- 
larly into their adventures, and permitted eveiy one of them 
to i^ate his actions in the battle, and boast his lM*avery. A 
prince gains many advantages by such a familiarity and con- 
descen«Qn. He also granted tlie rights of sepulture to the 
grandees of Persia, and did not even refuse it to such Greeks 
as Aed in the Persian service ; but all those whom he took 
prisoners he laid in chams and sent them to work as slaves 
in Macedonia, for having fought, under the bariiarian stand- 
ards, against their coantry, contrary to the express prQh3>i- 
tioD made by Greece upon that head. 

Alexander made it nis duty and pleasure te share the 
honour of his victory with the Greeks ; and sent particularly 
to the Athenians 300 ^ekls, being part of the plunder taken 
inim the enemy ; and caused the gKMious inscription follow- 
ing to be inscruDed on the rest of the spoils : ^ Alexander,. 
^ sen of Philip, with the Greeks (the Lacedaemonians ex- 
^' oepted^, gained these spoils from the barbarians who in- 
" h^t Asia." A conduct of this kind evinces a very un- 
common and amiable greatness of soul in a conqueror, who 
generally cannot, without great reluctance, admit others to 
share in his glory. The greatest part of the gold and silver 
plate, the purple carpets, and other articles of Persian luxu- 
ry, he sent to his mother. 

Sect. IV. 

Mexander conqucra the greatest fiart qf Am, Mnor. De^* 
aifiHon of Darius^ a march, 

• « The success of the battle of the Granicus had all the 
happy consequences that could naturally be expected from 
it. Sai^is, which was in a manner the bulwark of the bar- 
barian empire on the side n^xt the sea, surrendered to Alex- 
ander, who thereupon gave the citizens their liberty, and per- 
mitted them to live aner thdr own laws. Four days after* 
he arrived at Ephesus, carrying with him those who had 
been banished from thence for being Us adherents, and re- 

a A. M. 3670. Ant. J. C. 334. Diod. h xvii. p. f03— S11. Anitti 1' i P^ . 
36—59. et 1. ii- !». 60-66. Plut. i« Afciu p. 673, 674. Q. CnYt. U iii. c l-*3. 
J wUn 1. xi. «. 7, 8. Smb. V BT. p. 640. Solin. c tU 
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stored its popular form of government. He asagned to the 
temple of Diana the tributes which were paid to the kings 
of Peraa. He offered a great number of sacrifices to that 
goddess, solemnized her mysteries with the utmost pomp, 
and conducted die ceremony with his whole army drawn up 
in battle-array. The Ephesians had begun to rebuild the 
temple of IMana, which had been burned the night of Alex- 
der^ birth, as was before observed, and the work was now 
very &r advanced. Dimocrates, a &mous architect, who 
superintended the buil&g of the temple, was employed by 
this king to build Alexandria, in Egypt. Alexander offered 
to pay the Ephe^ns all the expenses they had already been 
at, and to furnish the remainder, provided they would in- . 
scribe the temple with his name alone, for he was fond, or 
rather insatiable, of every kind of glory. The inhabitants 
of Ephesus not being willing to consent to it, and neverthe- 
less afraid to refuse him that honour openly, had recourse to 
an artful flattery for an invasion. They told him, that it was 
inconsistent for one god to erect monuments to another. Be- 
fore he left Ephesus, the deputies of the cities of Tralles 
and Magnesia waited upon him with the keys of those 
places. 

He afterwards marched to Miletus, wluch city, flattered 
with the hopes of a sudden and pK)weHul support, shut thdr 
gates against him : and, indeed, the Persian fleet, which was 
very considerable, made a show as if it would succour that 
city; but, after having made several fruitless attempts to 
engage that of the enemy, it was forced to sail away. Mem- 
noQ had shut himself up in this fortress, with a great num- 
ber of his soldiers, who had escaped fi*om the battle, and 
was determined to make a good flefence. Alexander, who 
would not lose a moment's time, attacked it; and, plsmting 
scaling-ladders on all sides, the scalado was carried on with 
great vigour, and opposed with no less intrepidity, though 
Alexander sent fresn troops to relieve one another without 
the least intermission, and this lasted several days. At last, 
lincting his soldiers were every where'repulsed, and that the 
city was provided with every thing for a long siege, he plant- 
ed all his maclunes against it, made a great number of 
breaches, and whenever these were attack^, a new scalado 
was attempted. The besieged, after sustaining all these ef- 
forts with prodigious bravery, capitulated for foar of being 
taken by storm. Alexander treated all the Mileiaans with 
the utmost humanity, and sold all the foreigners who were 
found in it. The historians do not make any mention of Mem- 
non ; but we may reasonably suppose, that he marched out 
with the garrison. 

« Ale:cander, seeing that the enemy's fleet had sailed away> 
a A. M. 3670. Ant. J. C. 33<. 
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resolved to destroy his own, the expense of it being too 
great, not to mention that he wanted money for things of 
greater importance. Some lustorians are even of opinion, 
mat as he was upon the point of coming to a battle with 
Darius, which was to determine the fate dF the two empires, 
he was resolved to deprive his sddters of all hopes of re- 
treat, and to leave them no other resource than that of vic- 
toiy. He, therefore, retained such vessels only ctf his fleet 
as were absolutely necessary for transporting the military 
engines, and a small number of other galleys. 

After posseting himself of MHetus, ne marched into Ca- 
ria, in order to lay siege to Halicamassus. The city was of 
most difficult access, tvom its happy situation, and had been 
strfmgly fortified. Besides, Memnon the ablest as well as 
the most valiant of all Darius's commanders, had thrown 
himself into it with a bodv of choice soldiers, with design to 
signalize his courage and fidelity to his sovereign. He ac- 
cordingly made a very noble defence ; in which he was se- 
conded by Ephialtes, another general of great merit. What- 
ever could be expected from the most intrepid bravery and 
the most consummate knowledge in the science of war, was 
conspicuous on both sides on this occasion. After the be- 
siegers had, with incredible labour, filled up part of the 
^ches and brought their engines near the walls, they had 
the grief to see their works demolished in an instant, and 
their engines set on fire, by the frequent vigorous sallies of 
the beaeged. After beating down part of the walls with 
their battering-rams, they were astonished to see a new one 
behind it, which was so suddenly built up that it seemed to 
rise out of the ground. The attack of these walls,' which 
were built in a semi-circular form, destroyed a prodinous 
number of men, because the besieged, from the top of the 
towers that were raise^ on the several ades, took the enemy 
in flank. It was evidently seen at this siege, that the stronj;- 
est fortifications of a city are the valour and courage of its 
dedSsnders. The siege was held out so long, and attended 
with such surprising difliculties, as would have discouraged 
any warrior but an Alexander ; yet the view of danger serv- 
ed only to animate his troops, and their patience was at last 
succe^ful. Memnon, findung it impossible for liim to hold 
out any longer, was forced to abandon the city. As the sea 
wa(s open to him, after having put a strong garrison into the 
citadel, which was well stored with provisions, he took with 
him the surviving inhabitants, with all their riches, and con- 
veyed them into the idand of Cos, which was not far from 
Halicamassus. Alexander did not think proper to besiege 
the dtadel, it bdng <rf little importance after the city y^ 
destroyed, which he demolished to the very foundations. He 
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left it, after having encoinpaased it with strong w^alk and left 
some good troops in the country. 

After the death of Artembia, Queen of Caria, Idrieus^ her 
brother, reigned in her stead. The sceptre, according to 
^e custom Gi[ the country, devolved upon Ada, sister and 
wife of Idrieus; but she was dethronea by Pexodorus; to 
whom succeeded, by Darius's command, Orontobates, his 
son-in-law. Ada, however, was still possessed of a fortress, 
called Alinda, the k^s of which she had carried to Alexan- 
der the instant she heard of hb arrival in Caria, and had 
adopted him for her son. The king was so far from con- 
temning this honour, that he left her the ouiet possession of 
her own city ; and, after having taken Halicarnassus, as he 
^ by that means was master of the whole country, he restored 
tne government of it to Ada. 

** This Lady, as a testimony of the deep sense she had of 
the ^vours recdved from Alexander, sent him, every day, 
meats dressed in the most exquisite manner ; delicious pies of 
all sorts, and the most excellent cooks ci every kind. Alex- 
ander answered thq (jueen on this occasion, ** that all tMs 
*' train was of no service to him, for that he was possessed of 
** much better cooks, whom * Leonidas, his governor had 
** given him ; one of whom prepared him a gooid dinner, and 
** that was by walking a great deal in the morning very early ; 
" and the other prepared him an excellent supper, and that 
" was by dining very moderately." • 

Several kings of Asia Minor submitted voluntarily to 
Alexander. Mithridates, king of Pontus, was one of these, 
who afterwards adhered to tms prince and followed him in 
his expeditions. He was son to Ariobarzanes, governor of 
Phrygia, and king of Pontus, of whom mention has been 
made else where./ <^ He is computed to be the 16th king from 
Artabazus, who is considered as the founder of that kii^om, 
of which he was put in possession b)r Darius, son of Hystas- 
pes, his father. The femous Mithridates, who so long em- 
ployed the Roman armies, was one of his successors. 

Alexander, before he went into winter-quarters, permit- 
ted all such of lus soldiers as had married that year to return 
into Macedonia, there to spend the winter with their wives, 
upon condition that they would return in the spring. He 
api>ointed three officers to march them thither and back again. 
1 ms agrees exactly with the law of ^ Moses ; and, as we 
do not iind that this law or custom was used by any other 
nation, it is very probable that Aristotle had learned it from 

a Plut in Alex. |». 077. 

h BiKT\ovas 7^p d>t/Hroi3f txeiv un6 rS irai3a7(i}75 A£co%iff5 5c59ii(wM 4oi^' 
jrpoi luv r6 dpirov yi'XToroptOv, rpif i'l t3 t5cTrvov dAiyopiriov. 
c ^lonuilt 3. c. 5. d Devt, ^t, ^ 
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some Jew with whom he became acquainted in Asia ; and 
that, approving it as a very wise and just custom, he, there- 
fore, had recommended it to his pupil, who remembeied it oQ 
this occasion. 

The next year Alexander began the campai^ very early. 
He had debated, whether he should march duecti^ gainst 
Darius or should first subdue the rest of the maritime pro- 
vinces. The latter plan appeared the safest, since he there* 
by would not be molested by such nations as he should leave 
behind him. ^ His progress was a little interrupted at first. 
Near Phaselis, a city situated between Lyciaana Pamphylia, 
is a defile along the sea-shore, which is always dry at low 
water, so that travellers may pass it at that time, but when 
the sea rises it is all under water. As it was now winter, 
Alexander, whom nothing could daunt, wa^ desirous of pass- 
ing it before the waters fell. His forces were, therefore, 
obliged to march a whole day in the water, which came up 
to their waist. Some historians purely to embellish this in- 
cident, relate, that the sea, by the divine command, had sub- 
mitted spontaneously to Alexander, and had opened a way 
to him contrary to the usual course of nature : among these 
writers is Quintus Curtius. It is surprising that Josephus, 
the historian, to weaken the authority of the miracle of the 
Jews passing through the Red Sea on dry land, should have 
cited tlus circumstance by way of example, the felaty of 
which Alexander himself had refuted. For Plutarch relates 
that he had wrote only as follows in one of his letters : ** That 
'* when he left the city ^ Phaselis he marched on foot throu^ 
*' the pass of the mountain called Climax :" and it is veiy 
well known, that this prince, who was vastly fond of the 
marvellous, never let slip any opportunity of persuading 
^e people that the gods protected him in a very singular 
manner. 

WhUe he was in the neighbourhood of Phaselis he disco- 
vered a conspiracy which was carrying on by Alexander, 
son of Eropus, whom he had, a little before, appointed gene- 
ral of the Thessalian cavalry, in the room ot Calas, whom 
he had made governor of a province. Darius, upon the re- 
ceipt of a letter which tlus traitor had sent him, promised 
him a reward of 1000 * talents of gold, with the kingdom of 
Macedonia, in case he could murder Alexander, believbg 
tlus was not paying too dear for a crime which would rid 
him of so formidable an enemy. The messenger, who car- 
ried the king's answer, being seized, made a fiill confession, 
by which means the traitor was brought to condign punish- 
ment. 
Alexander, after having settled a£giirsin Cilicia and Pam- 
« Stmb. L xiy. ^ MO. h About l,SOO,O0O pounds tterliDS. 
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phylia, marched his army to Cdsmt, a city of Phiygia, wa- 
tered by the river Marsyas, which the fictions of po^ have 
made so &mou8. He summoned the garrison of thedtadel, 
whither the iohabitants were retired, to surrender ; but 
these, believing it impregnable, answered, haughtfly, that 
they would first die. However, finding the attack carried 
on with great vigour, thcv deared a truce of sixty days, at 
the expiration of which tney promised to open their gates, 
in case ^ey were not succoui^ : and, accordingly, no aid 
arriving, they surrendered themselves upon thfe day fixed. 

From thence the king marched into Phrygian the capitsd 
of which was called Gordicxi, the andent suid famous resi- 
dence of king Midias, situated on the river Sangarius. Hav- 
ing taken the city, he was desirous of seeing the famous cha- 
riot to whidi the Gordion knot was tied. This knot, wluch 
&stened the yoke to the beam, was tied with so much art, 
and the strings were twisted in so intricate a manner, that 
it was impossoble to discover where it began or ended. Ac- 
cording to an ancient traditbn of the country, an oracle 
had foretold that the man who could untie it should possess 
the empire of Asia. As Alexander was firmly persuaded 
that this promise related to himself after many fruitless tri- 
als, he cned % ** It is no matter which way it is untied,^ aikl 
thereupon cut it with his sword, and, by that means^ says 
the historian, either eluded or fulfilled the oracle. 

In the mean time Darius was setting every engine at woi^ 
in order to make a vigorous defence. Memnon the RhodBan 
advised him to carry the war into Macedonia, which counsel 
seemed the most proper to extricate him from the present 
danger ; for the Lacedaemonians, axid several other Greek 
nations, who had no affection for the Macedonians, would 
liave been ready to join him ; by which means Alexander 
must have been forced to leave Asia,: and return suddenly 
oyer sea, to defend his own country. Darius approved this 
counsel, and, having determined to follow it, committed Ae 
execution of it to the original proposer. Accordingjiy Memmm 
was declared admiral of Has. neet and aq>tain-general of 
an the forces designed for that expedition. 

Darius could not possibly have made a better choice. 
Memnon was the ablest general in his service, had fought a 
great many years under the Persian standards with the ut- 
most fidelity. Had his advice been taken, the battle of the 
Granicus had not- been fought. He did not abandon his mas^ 
ter's interests after that misfortune, but htid assembled ^e 
scattered remains of the army, and immediately withdrew 
first to Miletus, from thence to Halicamassus, and lastly mto 
the island of Cos, where he was when he recdved his new 
a Mortem oiMikC rel elusit vd Imptevit. C^uia. C art 
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-^commisffloti. This place was the rendezvaas for the fleet ; 
and Meomon was now meditating whoUjr upon the manner 
Jiow to put his design into execution. He made himself mas- 
ter of the island of Chios, and all Lesbos, the city of Mity- 
lesie excqjfted. From tiience he was preparing to pass' over 
into Euboea, and to make Greece and Macedonia the seat of 
the war, bpt died before Mitylene, winch city he had been 
forced to besiege. His death was the greatest misfortune 
that could possibly have happened to Penria. We see on 
this occasion the inestimable worth of a man of merit, whose 
darth is sometimes the ruin of a state. The loss of Memnon 
frustrated the execution of the plan he had formed : for Da- 
rius, not having one general in his army who was able to 
supply Memnon*s place, abandoned entirdy the only enter- 
pnse which could have saved his empire. His whde refuge, 
thca^ore, now lay in the armies of the East. Darius, dis- 
satisfied with all his generals, resdved to command m person, 
and appointed Babylon for the rendezvous of his army ; 
where, upon bdng nrastered, they were found to be about 4, 
5, or 600,000 men, for historians differ very much on this 
head. 

Alexander, having left Gordion, marched into Pampl^ooia 
and Cappadocia, which he subdued. It was there he nesm of 
Memnon's death, the news whereof confirmed him in the re- 
sohition he had taken of marching immediately into the provin* 
ces of Upper Asia. Accordingly he advanced by hasty marches 
into Cihcia, and arrived in the country called « Cyrus's camp. 
From thence there is no more than 50 stadia (two leagues 
and a half) to the pass of Cilicia, which is a very narrow de- 
file, thrctigh which persons are obliged to go from Cappado- 
cia to Tarsus. The officer who guarded it in Darius's name 
had left but few soldiers in it, and those fled the instant they 
heard of the enemy's arrival. Upon this, Alexander enter- 
ed the pass, and, ^er viewing very attentively the situatibo 
of the place, he admired his own good fortune ; and confiss- 
ed that he might have been very easilystopped and defeated 
there, merely by the throwing of stones : tor, not to mention 
that this pass was so narrow that four men completely arm- 
ed could scarcely walk a-breast in it, the top of tne mountain 
hung over the road, which was not only narrow but brdLen 
up, in several places, by the fall of torrents from the moun- 
tains. 

Alexander marched his whole army to the city of Tarsus^ 
^here it arrived the instant the Peraans were setting fire 
4:0 that place, to prevent his deriving any benefit firom the 
plunder of so opulent a city. But Parmenio, whom the king 
had sent' thither with a detachment of horse, arrived very 

' o Qaintus Curtius suppuses H to be so" eaUed from Cyrai the ^S^J^j**** ^ 
iSan firom the Younger Cyrus, vhicb opioioa ftppetgrs the mort proi»M»ie. 
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seasonably to stop the progress of the fire, and marched into 
the city, which he saved ; the Barbarians having fied the 
moment they heard of lus arrival. 

Through this dty the Cydnus runs, a river not so remark- 
able for 3ie breadth of its channel as for the beauty of its 
-waters, which are vastly limpid, but at the same time ex- 
ces^vely cold, because of the tufted trees with wWch its 
banks are over-shadowed; It was now about the end of sum- 
mer, which is excesfflvely hot in Cilida, and in the hottest 
part of the day, when the king, who was quite covered witii 
sweat and dust, arriving on its banks, had a mind to bathe in 
that river, invited by the beauty and clearness of the stream. 
However, the instant he plung^ into it, he was seized with 
so violent a shivering, that all the standers-by fancied he 
•was dying. tJpon tins, he was carried to his tent, after faint- 
ing away. Tne news of this sad disaster threw the whole 
army into the utmost consternation. They all burst into 
tears, and breathed their plaints in the following words.: 
•* The greatest prince that ever lived is torn fit)m us in the 
*' midst of his prosperity and conquests ; not in a battle, or 
*' at the storming d a city, but dies by his bathing in a river. 
•' Darius, who is coming up with us, will conquer before he 
** has seen his enemy. We shaU be forced to retire, like so 
** many fugitives, through those very countries which we 
" entered with triumph ; and as the places through which 
•* we must pass are either desert or depopulatedi, hunger 
** alone, should we meet no other enemy, wiU itself destroy us. 
•* But who shall guide us in our fUght, or dare to set himself 
" up in Alexander's stead? And, should we be so happy as 
, •* to arrive at the Hellespont, how shall we furnish ourselves 
** with vessels to cross it?" After this, cUrecting thdr whole 
thoughts to the prince, and forgetting themselves, they cried 
aloud : ** Alas ! how sad is it that he, who was our king, and 
" the companion of our toils, a king in the flower of his youth 
** and in the course of his greatest prosperity, should be 
•• taken off, and in a manner torn from our arms ?*' 

At last the king recovered his senses by degrees, and be- 
gan to know the persons who stood round him ; though the 
onlv symptom he gave of his recovery was his bdng sensible 
of his illness. But he was more indisposed in mind than in 
body, for news was brought that Danus might soon arrive. 
Alexander bewailed perpetually his hard fete, in being thus 
exposed naked and aefencdess to his enemy, and robbed of 
so noble a victory, ance he was now reduced to the melan- 
choly condition of dymg obscurely in his tent, and far from 
having attained the glory he had promised himseli Haying 
ordered his confidential friends and physicians to come into 
his tent, " You see, (said he,) my friirads, the sad e:!ctremity. 
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^ to wliicb fortune redsces me. Metlnnks I already bear the 
** sound of the enemy's arms, and see Darius advancing. He 
** undoubtedly hdd intelligence with my evil* genius, when 
** he wrote letters to his tieotenants in so lofty and contemp- 
*^ tuoos a strain ; however, he shall not ot>tain h» desire, 
** provided such a cure as I want is attempted. The present 
** canditian of my affah^ will not admit either of slow re- 
'' medics or fearnil physicians. A speedy death is more eli- 
** g^bie to me than a slow cure. In case Ihe physicians think 
'* it K in their power to do me any good, they are to know, 
** that I do not so much wish to live as to fight." 

This sudden impatience of the king spread an nniversal 
alarm. The physicians, who were sensible the? should be 
answerable for the event, did not dare to hazard violent and 
extraordinary remedies ; espedsiXly as Darius had published 
that he would reward with a 1000^ talents the man who 
should kill Alexander. However, Philip, an Acamanian, one 
df his phy^dans, who had always attended upon him from 
his youth, loved him with the utmost tenderness, not on^ as 
his sovereign, but his child, raising himself (merely out m af- 
fection to Alexander) above all prudential considerations, 
offered to give hfan a dose, which, though not very vident, 
would nevertheless be speedy in its effects ; and desired three 
days to prepaid it. , At this prqjosal every one trembled 
but he ^one whom it most concerned; Alexander being af- 
flicted upon no other account than because it would keep 
him three days from appearing at the head of his army. 

While these thmgs were doing, Alexander received a let- 
ter from.Parmenio, who was left behmd ki Cappadocia, in 
whom Alexander pat greater confidence than in any other 
of his courtiers, the purport of which was, to bid him be- 
ware of Philip, for that Darius had bribed him, by the pro- 
mise of 1000 talents and his sister in marriajge. This <^ letter 
gave him great uneasiness, for he was now at fiill leisure to 
wdgh all the reasons he might have to hope or to fear. But 
the confidence in a phvsidan, whose sincere attachment and 
fidelity he had proved from Jus infancy, soon prev^ed, and 
remoi^ed all has doubts. He folded up the letter, and put it 
under his bolster, without acquainting any one with the con- 
tents of it. 

The day being come, Philip enters the tent with his medi- 
cine, when Alexander, taking the letter from mider the bol- 
ster, gives it Philip to read. At the same time he takes the 

A Dwios, who inaiciiied hUmelf iwe of overeoming Aleianier, had written to 
lOt lietttenaQti, that they ihoiild ehastiie this young nuKtimui ; and, after ciotb- 
iiur Mid in purple, out of iternioni ihouU fend him boond hand and foot to the 
court. FreiasheiQ.»n Quint. CuQ. b ithbut lAifiOOk sterling. 

c Ingenteni animo lotreitadineni Uters ineaMeram ; et quicquid in u«r»mque 
prt^m tut metm aut spes sabjecemt, lecntii eitioatUHie peiuabat. Q. ^ virt. 
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cup, and fixing his eyes on the physician, swallows the 
draught without the least hesitation, or without discovering 
the least suspicion or uneasiness. Philip, as he perused the 
letter, had showed greater signs of indignation than of fear 
or surprise ; and, throwing himself upon the king's bed, — 
*' Royal Sir," says he, with a resolute tone of voice, ** your 
*• recovery wiU soon clear me of the guilt of parricide, with 
•* which I am charged. The only favour I b^g is, that you 
" would be easy in your own mind, and suffer the draught to 
" operate, and not regard the intelligence you have recdved 
" from servants, who indeed have shown Uidr zeal few your* 
'* welfere ; a zeal, however, very indiscreet and unseason- 
•' able." These words did not only revive the king, but fill- 
ed lum with hope and joy ; so, taking Philip by the hand^ 
*• Be you yourself easy," says he to him, "for I believe you 
" are disquieted upon a double account ; first for my recove- 
** rv, and secondly for your own justification." 

In the mean time, the physic worked so violently, that the 
accidents which attended it strengthened Parmenio's accu- 
sation ; for the king lost his speech, and was seized with such 
strong fainting fits, that he had hardly any pulse leffc, or the 
least symptoms of life. Philip employed all the powers of phy- 
sic to recover him, and in every lucid interval, diverted him 
with agreeable subjects ? conversing with him one moment 
about his mother and asters, and another about the mighty 
victory which was advancing, with hasty steps, to crown 
his past triumphs. At last, 3ie physician's art having gain- 
ed tne ascendant, and difiiised through every vein a salutary 
and vivific virtue ; his mind first began to resume its former 
vigour, and afterwards his body, much sooner than had been 
expected. Three days after he showed lumself to the army, 
who were never satisfied with gazing upon him, and could 
scarcely believe their eyes; so much had the greatness of the 
danger terrified and dejected them. No caresses were 
enough for the physician ; every one embracing him with 
theutmost tenderness, and returning Wm thanks as to a god, 
who had saved the life of their soverdgn. 

Besides the respect which these people had naturally for 
their kings, words can never express how gready they ad- 
mired this monarch more than any other, and the strong af- 
fection they bore him. They were persuaded, that he did 
not undertake any thing but by the immediate assistance of 
the gods ; and, as success always attended his designs, even 
his rashness conduced to his glory, and seemed to have some- 
thing inexpressibly divine in it. His youth, which one would 
have concluded incapable of such ^mighty enterprises, and 
which however overcame all difficulties, gave a fresh merit 
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and a brighter lustre to his actions, a Besides, certain ad- 
vantages that generally are little r(^;arded, and which yet 
engage m a wonderful manner the hearts of the soldiery, 
greatly augmented the merit of Alexander; such as his 
takine delight in bodily exercises ; his discovering a skill and 
excellence in them ; his going clothed like the common sol- 
diers, and knowing how to familiarize himself with inferiors, 
without lessening his dignity ; his sharing in toils and dan- 
gers with the most laborious and intrepid ; qualities which, 
whether Alexander owed them to nature or had acquired 
them by reflection, made him equally beloved and respected 
by his sddiers. 

During tliis interval, Darius was on his march, full of a 
vain confidence in the infinite number of his troops, and 
forming a judgment of , the two armies merely from their 
disparity in that point The plains of Assyria, in which he 
was encamped, gave him an opportunity of extending his horse 
as he pleased, and of taking the advantage which the great 
difference between the number of soldiers in each army gave 
him ; but, instead of this, he resolves to march to narrow 
passes, where his cavalry and the multitude of his troops, 
fso £ir ^m doing him any service, would only incumber one 
another; and accordingly he advances towards the enemy, 
for whom he should have waited, and runs visbly to his own 
destruction. Nevertheless, the grandees of his court, whose 
custom it was to flatter and applaud his every action, con- 
gratulated him beforehand on the victory he would soon ob- 
tain, as if it had been certain and inevitable. There was at 
that time, in the army of Darius, one Caridemus, an Atheni- 
an, a man of great experience in war, who personally hated 
Alexander, for having caused him to be banished from 
Athens. Darius, turning to this Atlienian, asked, whether 
he believed hhn powerful enough to defeat his enemy. Ca- 
ridemus, who had been brought up in the bosom of liberty, 
forgetting that he was iu a country of slavery, where to op- 
pose the inclination of a prince is of the most dangerous 
consequence, replied as Mows: " Possibly, Sir, you may 
** not be pleased with my telling you the truth ; but, in easel 
" do not do it now, it will be too late hereafter. This mighty 
" parade of war, this procBgious number of men, which haa 
"* drained all the East, might indeed be formidable to youf 
*• ne^bours. Gold and purple shine in every part of your 
•*army, which is so prodi^ously splendid, that those who 
^ have not seen it could never foriti afi idea of its magnifi- 
" cence. But the sddiers who comj)05j: the Macedonian ar- 
"my, terrible to behdifl, and bristlinginfvery part with arms, 

* Qua Wvign habcri •oteot, pterimMiiie in » pW»ri cmt^m falf* lBn«« 
R^Cttrt. 
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" do not amuse themselves with such idle show. Their only 
** cai*e is to discipline, in a regular manner, tlidr battaliODS^ 
" and to cover themselves close with their bucklers and 
" pikes. Their phalanx is a body of infantry, which cn- 
*' gages witiiout flinching ; and keeps so close m their ranks, 
** that the soldiers and their arms form a kind of impenetra* 
" ble work. In a word, every single man among them, the of-? 
" ficers as well as soldiers, are so well trained up, so attentive 
'* to the command of their leaders, that, whether thev are 
•* to assemble under their standards, to turn to the rignt or 
" left, to double thdr ranks, and face about to the enemy on 
" all ades, at the least signal they make every rootton and 
" evolution trf the art of war. But, that you may be per- 
"suaded that these Macedonians are not invited hither « 
" from the hopes of gaining gold and silver, know, that this 
*' excellent discipline has subsisted hitherto by the sole aid and 
" precepts of poverty. Are they hungry, they satisfy their 
" appetite with any kind of food. Are they weary, they 
** repose themselves on the bare ground, and m the day-Ume 
" are always upon their feet. Do you fan<^ that the Thes- 
" salian cavalry, and that of Acamania and iEtolia, who all 
" are armed cap-a-pjie, are to be repulsed by stones hurled 
" from slings, and with sticks burnt at the end ? Troops IQce 
.** themselves will be able to check thdr career^ and succours 
*' must be procured from their country to oppose them. 
'* Send therefore thither all the useless gold and silver which 
*'Iseeherel and purchase formidable soldiers." * Darius 
was naturally of a mild, tractable* dispo»tion ; bat good 
fortune will corrupt the most happy temper. Few monarchs. 
lure resolute and courageous enough to withstand their own. 
power, to repulse the flattery of the many people who are 
perpetually Uiflaming their pasdons, and tg esteem a man 
who loves them so well as to contradict and displease them, 
by telling them the genuine truth. But Darius, not having 
strength of mind sufficient for this, gives orders for drag- 
ging to execution a man who bad fled to him for protectioiiy 
was at that time his guest, and gave him at that ttnoe the 
best counsel that could have been proposed to him. How- 
ever, as this cruel treatment could not siloice Caridemus, 
he cried aloud, with his usual lEreedom : '* My avenger is at 
" hand, the very man in exposition to whom 1 gave you coun- 
«< sely and he will soon pumsh you for despising it ^ As for 
*< you, Dariiis, in whom soverdgn power h^ wroug^ so 

a Et, ne anri anentiqae itudio teneri putet, adlme Ola diietpliiMi paaperttte i 

ftErat Dario.iBite m traetafaik ineeDiiiin nial etiMi nuun Mtamm tienmqm 
ftttanaooinimpefet. q. Cart. I soipect the pwrtiele^iiaifi. 

js Ttt qiridem. iteentfai i«gaa wbito maatui, doeaiiieiitiim«m posttris, 1ID- 
tAhiKh CQV te penpiane Uaixaa^ titm mttunm Mneoe. (|. Curu 
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^isudden a change, you wfll teach posterity, tliat, when 
** once men abandon themselves to the delusion of fortune, 
" she erases from their minds all the seeds of goodness im- 
** planted in them by nature." Darius soon repented his 
having put to death so valuable a person ; and experienced, 
but too late, the truth of all he had told him. 

The king advanced with his troops towards the Euphrates. 
It was a custom, long used by the Persians, never to set out 
upon a march till after sunrise, at which time the trumpet 
iras sounded for that purpose from the king's tent. Over 
this tent was exhibited to the view of the whole army the 
image of the sun set in crystal The order they 6bser\'ed in 
their march was this. 

First, were carried silver altars, on which there lay the 
dto, called by them sacred and eternal ; and these were fol- 
lowed by the Mag^, singing hymns, after the manner df their 
country. They were accom[)anied by 365 youths, (agree- 
ably to the number of days in a year,) clothed in purple 
xobes. Afterwards came a car consecrated to a Jupiter, 
drawn sby white horses, and followed by a courser of a pro- 
di^ous aze, to which they gave the name of the sun's horse ; . 
and the equerries were dressed in \^te» each having a golden 
rod in his hand. 

Ten chariots, adorned with sculptures in gold and silver, 
(fcdlowed after. Then marched a body of horse, composed 
of 12 nations, whose manners and customs were various, 
and all armed in a different manner. Next advanced those 
whom tite Persians called Hhe immortaUy amounting to 10, 
000, who surpassed the rest of the Barbarians in the sump- 
tuousness of their apparel They all wore golden collars^ 
were clothed in robes of gold tissue, with surtouts (having 
.Steves to them) quite covered with precious stones. 

Thirty paces from them followed those called the king's 
cousins, or & relations, to the number of 16,000, in habits very 
much resembling those of women, and more remarkable for 
the vain pomp « .their dress than the glitter of their arms. 

Those called the ^ Doryphori came after ; they carried 
the king's cloak, and walked before his chariot, in wluch he 
.appeared seated as on a high throne. Tliis chariot was en- 
iiched on both sides with images of the gods Sn gold and sil- 
ver ; and, from the nuddle of the yoke, which was covered 
widi jewels, rose two alatues, a ad>it in height, the one re- 
presenting War, the other Peace, having a gdden eagle be- 
tween them with wings extended, as ready to take its flight. 

a Jupiter was a Rod onknown to the Penians. Qfaintus Curtios, therefore, in 
•all prabflMMy, taSmiSm fint and ereatett of their godt by that name. 

h Thit WM a title of dignity- Fouibly a great numher of the Idng'p reiatifa*i 
Were in thia body. 

c Thew were gouds 'who ^K^ h«lf > ¥^^^* 
VCL. V. X 
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But nothing could equal the magnificence of the king. He 
was clothed in a vest ot purple, striped with silver, ana o\'cr 
it a long robe glittering au over with gold and precious stones, 
tliat represented two Picons rushing from the clouds, and 
pecking at one another. Around his waist he woreu ^ golden 
girdle, after the manner of women, whence his scimetar hun^, 
me scabbard of which flamed all over with gems. On his 
head he wore a tiara, or mitre, round which was a fillet df 
blue mixed with white. 

On each side of him walked 200 of his nearest relations, 
followed by 10,000 pike men, whose pikes were adorned with 
silver, and tipped with gold ; and lastly, 30,000 infentry, who 
composed the rear-guard. These were followed by the king's 
horses, (400 in number), all which were led. 

About 100 or 120 paces from thence- came Sysigambis^ 
Darius's mother, seated on a chariot, and his consort on ano - 
ther, with the several female attendants of both queens rid- 
ing on horseback. Afterwards came 15 large chariots, in 
which were the king's children, and those who had the care 
df thdr education, with a band of eunuchs, who are to this 
day in great esteem with those nations. Then marched the 
concubines, to the number of 360, in the equipage of queens, 
fdlowed by 600 mules and 300 camels, which earned the 
king's treasure, and were guarded bv a great body of archers. 
, After these came the wives of the crown-officers, and of 
the greatest lords of the court ; then the sutlers and ser- 
vants of the army, seated also in chariots. 

In the rear was a body of light-armed troops, with their 
commanders, who closed the. whole march. 

Would not the reader believe, that he had been reading 
the description of a tournament, not the march of an army ? 
Could he imagine that princes of the least reason would have 
been so stupid as to incorporate >vith their forces so cumber- 
some a train of women, princesses, coi^cubines, eunuchs, and 
domestics of both sexes ? But the custom of the country 
was reason sufficient Darius, at the head of 600,000 men, 
and surrounded with this mighty pomp, prepared for him- 
self onhr, fancied he was great, aiHl fo«*rned still higher no- 
tions of himself. Yet should we reduce him to his just pro- 
portion and his personal worth, how little would he appear * 
But he is not the only one in this way of thinking and of whom 
we may form the same judgment. But it is time for us to 
bring the two monarch$ to blows. 

a CidliTii« 
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Sect. V, 

Alexander ffcAM afamoua victory over Darifia^ near the eUy 
of I8eu9. The conaeguenceB qf that victory. 

* For the dearer understanding dk Aleicander's march 
and that of Danos, and the better fixing the situation of the 
a>ot where the second battle was fought, we roust dntingtnsh 
three defiles, or passes. * The first of these is immediately 
at the descent from mount Taurus, in the way to the city of 
Tarsus, through which, as has been already seen, Alexander 
marched from Cappadocia into Cilicia. The second is the 
pass of Cilicia, or Syria, leading fix)m Cilicia into Syria ; and 
the third is the pass of Amanus, so called from that moun- 
tain. This pass, which leads into Cilicia from Assyria, is 
much higher than the pass of Syria northward. 
. Alexander had detached Parmenio, with part of the army, 
to seize the P^ of Syria, in order to secure a free passs^ 
&r his army. As for himself after marching from Tarsus, 
he arrived, the next day, at Anchiala, a city which Sardana- 
palus is said to have built. His tomb was still to be seen in 
theX city, with this inscription, Sardanafmlua built AnchkUa 
and Tarsus in one day : go passenger, eat, drink, and 
REJOICE, FOR THE R£ST IS NOTHING. From hcnce he 
came to Sols, where he offered sacrifices to ^sculapius in 
gratitude for the recovery of his health. Alexander himself 
headed the ceremony with lighted tapers, followed by the 
whole array, and he there solemnized games ; after which 
he returned to Tarsus. Having commanded Philotas to 
march the cavalry through the plains of Aldus, towards the 
river Pyramus, he himself went with the iniantrv and his 
life-guards to Magarsus, whence he arrived at Malles, and 
afterwards at Castabala. Advice had been brought him, 
that Darius, with his whole army, was encamped at Socfaus, 
in Assyria, two days journey from Cilicia. Alexander held 
a council of war upon that news ; when all his generals and 
oflkers entreatbg^ him to march towards Darius, he set out 
the next day to give him battle. Parmemo had taken the 
little dty of Issus, and, after possessing himself of the pass 
of Syria, had left a body oi forces to secure it. The king 
left the sick in Issus, marched his whole army through the 
pass, and encamped near the city of Mynandrus, where the 
badness of the weather obliged lum to lialt 

In the {nean time Darius was in the plains of Assyria, of 
great extent The Grecian commanders who were in his 
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service, and formed the chief strength of his army, advised 
him to wait there the coming up of the enemy. For, be- 
sides that this spot was open on adl sides and very advanta.- 
gecus for his horse, it was spacious enough to contain his 
vastly numerous host with all the baggage and other things 
belon^gto the army.. However, if he rivcold- not approve 
of their counsel, they then advised him to separate this mul- 
titude, and select such only as were the flower of his troops,, 
and, consequently, not venture his whole army upon a single: 
battle, whicli, perhaps, might be decisive. However, &e 
courtiers, with whom the courts of monarchs, as Arrian ob- ' 
sei-ves, for ever abound, called these Greeks an unfaithful 
nation and venal wretches ; and hinted to Darius, that Che 
only motive of their counsdling the king to divide his troops 
^vas, that, after they should once be separated from the ' 
rest, they might have an easier opportunity of delivering up.. 
into the enemy's hands whatever might be in- theis power ; 
but that the safest way would be to surround tlftm witii the?* 
Avhole army and cut them to pieces, as an illustrious exam- . 
I)le of the punishment due to traitors. This proposal was . 
shocking to Darius, who was naturally of a very mild and 
humane disposition. He therefore answered, ** That he-- 
** was fer from ever designing to commit so horrible a crime ; 
" that, should he be guilty of it, no nation would afterwards 
** give the least ci-edit to his proiaises ; that it « was never 
" known that a person had been put to death for ^ving im^ , 
** prudent counsel ; that no man would ever venture to give 
** his opinion if it were attended with such danger, a circum^ 
^' stance that would be of the most fatal consequence ta>* 
*' princes.'* He then thanked the Greeks for their zeal and 
good-will, and condescended to lay before them the reasons, 
which prompted him not to follow their advice. 

The courtiers had persuaded Darius, that Alexander's, 
long delay in coming up with them was a proof and an ef^ * 
feet of tlie terror with which the approach of the Persian^ 
army had filled him (for they had not heard a word of his. 
indisposition ;) that fortune, merely for their sake, had led 
iUexander into defiles and narrow passes, whence it would 
be impossible for him to get out in case they should foil upon 
him immediately; that they ought tosieze this favourable- 
opportunity for tear the enemy should fly, by which means. 
u\lexander would escape tl^m. Upon this it was resolved, 
in council, that the army should march in search of him ; 
the gods, gays a * historian, blkiding the eyes of tha^ prince, 
that he might rush down the precipice they had prepared 
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for him, and thereby make way for the destruction of the 
Persian monarchy. 

Darius* having sent his treasure, with his most precious 
efects, to Damascus, a city of Syria, under a small convoy, 
marched the main body of the army towards Cilicia and en- 
tered it \3y the pass ot Amanus, wluch lies hx above the 
passes of Syria. His queen and mother, with the princesses, 
hk daughters, and thie little prince, his son, fbUowed the 
army, according to the custom of the Persans, but were in 
the camp during the battle. When he had advanced a little 
vay into Cilicia from east westward he turned short towards 
Issus, not knowing that Alexander was belund ; for he had 
been assured that tlus prince fled before him and was retired 
b great disorder into Syria, and therefore Darius was now 
coD^ering how he mignt best pursue him. He barbarously 
put to death all the sick who were in the city of Issus, a few 
soldiers excepted, whom he dismissed after making them 
view every part of his camp in order that they naigj^ ^ 
spectators ot the prodi^ous multitude of his forces. These 
soldiers accordingly brought Alexander word of Darius's 
approach, wluch he could scarcely believe, from its great 
improbability, though there was nothing he desired more 
eamesdy. But he himself was soon an eye-witness to the 
truth of it upon which he began to think seriously of pre- 
paring for battle. 

Alexander, fearing as the Barbarians were so numerous, 
that they would attack him in his camp, fortified it with 
ditches and palisadoes, discovering an incredible joy to see 
his desire fomUed, which was to engage in those passes, whi- 
ther the gods seemed to have led Darius expressly to deli- 
ver him into his hands. 

And, indeed, this spot of ground, which was but wide 
enoug^ for a small army to act and move at liberty in, re- 
duced in some measure the two armies to an equality. By this 
means the Macedonians had space sufficient to employ their 
whole army ; whereas the Persians had not room for the twen- 
tieth part of theirs. 

Nevertheless, Alexander, as frequently happens even to 
the greatest captains, felt some emotion when he saw that 
he was going to hazard all at one blow. The more fortune 
had favoured him hitherto the more he now dreaded her 
frowns, the moment approaching which was to determine his 
fate. But, on the other side, his courage revived from tie 
reflection that the rewards of his toils exceeded the dangers 
cf them ; and, though he was uncertsun with regard to the 
\ictory, he, at least, hoped to <fie gloriously and like Alex- 
ander. However, he <fid not divulge tiiese thoughts to anj^ 
oae, wdl knowing, that upon the approach of a battle a ^ 
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neral ought not to discover the least marks of sadness oir 
perplexity, and that the troops should read nothing but re- 
solution and intrepidity in tne countenanGe of their com- 
mander. 

Having made his soldiers refresh themselves, and ordered 
them to I)e ready for the third watch of the nig^t, wluch be- 
gan at twelve, he went « to the top of a mountab, and there^ 
by torch-light, sacrificed, after the manner of his country, to 
the gods 01 the place. As soon as the signal was given, his 
army, which was ready to march and fight, being command- 
al to make greater speed, arrived by day-break at the se- 
veral posts assigned them; but now the couriers bringing^ 
word tnat Darius was not above 30 furlongs from them, the 
king caused liis army to halt, and then drew it up in battle- 
urr^y. The peasants in the greatest terror came also and 
acquainted Darius with the arrival of the enemy, which he 
would not at first believe, imagining, as we have observed, 
that Alexander fled before him and endeavoured to escapee. 
This news threw his troops into the utmost confiiaon, wha 
in that surprise ran to their arms with great precipitation 
and disorder. 

The spot where the battle was fought lay near the city of 
Issus, and was bounded by mountains on one ade and the sea 
on the other. The plain that was situated between thenr 
botli must have been very considerably broad, as the two- 
armies encamped in it, and I before observed that Darius's 
was vastly numerous. The river Pinarius ran through tiie 
middle of this pl^n from the mountain to the sea, and divid- 
ed it very nearly into two equal parts. The ipountain form- 
ed a hollow like a gulf^ the extremity of which, in a curved 
line, bounded part of the plain. 

Alexander drew up his army in the folbwing order. He 
posted at tlie extremity on tlie right wing, which stood near 
tlie mountain, the Ar^raspides*, commanded by Nicanor ; 
then the phalanx of Coenus; and afterwards that of Perdic- 
€as, which terminated in the centre of the main armv. On 
the extremity of the left wing he posted the phalanx of 
Amyntas, tJien that of Ptolemy, and lastly that ot Melea^r. 
Thus the &mous Macedonian phalanx was formed, which 
we find was composed of six distinct corps or brigades. 
Each of these bodies was headed by able generals; but 
Alexander was always comroander-in-chief, and directed all 
the movements. The horse were placed on the two wings : i 
the Macedonians, with the Thessalians, on the right, and 
those of Peloponnesus, with the other alKes, on the left. 
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Crateras commanded all the foot of the left wine, and Par- 
menio the wh(de wing. Alescander had reserved to himsdf 
the command of the right. He had desired Parroenio to 
keep as near the sea as possible, to prevent the baxhttrians 
from Surrounding him ; and Nicanor, on the contrary, was 
ordered to keep at some distance from the mountains, to keep 
himself out of the reach of the arrows discharged by those 
who were pjosted on them. He covered the norse of lug 
light wing with the U^ht-horse of Protomachus and the Paeo- 
mans, and his foot with the bowmen of Antiochus. He re^ 
served the <> Agrians (commanded by Attains,) who were 
.rreatly esteemed, and some forces that were newly arrived 
tram Greece, to oppose those which Darius had posted on 
the mountains. 

As for Darius's army it was drawn up m the following or- 
der. Having heard that Alexander was marching towards 
hhn in battle-artay, he commanded 30,000 horse and 30,000 
bowmen to cross the river Pinarius, that he might have an 
€|^xirtanity to draw up his army in a commodious manner 
OD the hither side. In the centre he posted the 30,000 Gred^s 
in his service, who doubtless, were the flower and chief 
strength of his army, and were not at all inferior in braveiy 
tothe Macedonian phalanx, with 30,000 Cardacians on their 
right, and as many on their left ; the fleld of battle not being 
able to contain a greater numt>er. These were all heavity 
armed. The rest of the infentry, distinguished by thehr se- 
veral nations, were ranged behind the first line. It is pity 
Arrian does not tdl us the depth of each of those two lines ; out 
It must have been prodigious, if we consider the extreme nar- 
rowness of the pass and the amazing multitude of the Per- 
«an forces. On the mountain which lay to their left, against 
Alexander's right wmg, Darius posted 20,000 men, who 
were so ranged (in consequence ot .the several windings of 
the mountain) that some were behind Alexander's army and 
others beftn^ it 

Dariu8» after having set his army in battle-array, made 
Ins horse cross the river again, and despatched the greatest 
part of them toward the sea ^;ainst Parmenio, because they 
coukl fight on that spot with the greatest advantage ; the 
rest of his cavalry he sent to the left, towards the mountain. 
However^ finding that these would be of no service on that 
side because of the too great narrowness of tlie spot, he 
caused a great part of them to wheel about to the right. As 
for hims^^ he toc^ his post in the centre of his army, pur- 
suant to the custom ef the Persian monarchs. 

Alexander, observing that most of the enemy's horse was 
to of^Kiee lus left wing, which consisted oidy of those of Pe- 
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loponncsas, and of some other allies, detached immediately 
to it the Tbessalian cavalry, which he caused to wheel rcund 
behind his battalions, to prevent their being seen by the Bar- 
barians. On the same side (the left) he posted before his 
foot the Cretan bowmen, ^d the Thraaans of Sitalces (a 
king of Thrace), who were covered by the horse. The fc- 
reigners in his service were behind all the rest. 

Perceiving that his right wing did not extend so far as the 
left of the Persians, which might surround and atteck it in 
flank, he drew from the centre of lus army two regiments of 
foot, which he detached thither, with orders lor them to 
march behind, to prevent their being seen by the enemy. 
He also reinforced that wing with the forces which he had 
opposed to the Barbarians on the mountains ; for, seeing 
they did not come down, he made the Agrians and some 
ether bowmen attack them and drive them towards the sum- 
mit of it ; so that he left only 300 horse to keep them in, 
and sent the rest, as I observed, to rdnforce his nght wing, 
which by this means extended ftirther than that of the Per- 
sians. ^ 

The two armies being thus drawn up in order of battle, 
Alexander marched very slowly that his soldiers might take 
a little breath ; so that it was supposed they would not en- 
gage till very late : for Darius still continued with his army 
on the other side of the river, in order not to lose the advan- 
tageous situation of his post ; and even caused such parts 
of the shore as were not craggy to be secured with palisadoes, 
whence the ^Macedonians concluded that he was already 
afraid of being defeated. The two armies bdng come in 
sight, Alexander, riding along the ranks, called by their se- 
veral names the principal officers both of the Macedonians 
and fordgners, and exhorted the soldiers to signalize them- 
selves, speaking to each nation according to its peculiar ge- 
nius and disposition. To the Macedonians he represented 
•* the victories they had formerly gained in Eurcpe ; the 
'* still recent glory of the. battle of the Gramcus ; the great 
" number of cities and provinces they had left bdiind them, 
** all which tliey had subdued." He added, " that by caie 
*' single victory they would possess themselves of the Per- 
" sian empire, and that the spoils of the E^t would be the 
" reward of their bravery and tdls." TThe Greeks he ani- 
mated ** by the i*emembrance of the many calamities which 
** the Persians (those irreconcileable enemies to Greece) had 
*' brought upon them ; and set before them the fomous bat- 
•• ties of Marathon, of Thermopylx, of Salamis, of Platss, 
*' and the many others by which they had acquired immor- 
** tal glory." He bid the Illyrians and Thracians, nations 
who used to subsist by plunder and rapine^*' view the ene- 
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*' iny's ara^, every part of whkh shone with gold and pur- 
*' pie, and was not loaded so much with arms as widi booty. 
" That ^ey therefore should push forward (they who were 
'* men) and str^ all those women of their ornaments ; and 
" ex<±»iige their roounUdns, covered perpetually with ice- 
" and snow, for the smiling plains and nch fields of Persia." 
The rnqment he had ended, th^ whole army set up a shout, 
and eagerly desired to be led on directly ag^nst the enemy. 

Alexaoaer had advanced at first very 8k>wly to prevent 
the ranks, or the front of his phalanx, from breaking, and 
halted by intervals : but, when he was got widun bow-shot,, 
he commanded all his right wii^ to plunge impetuously into 
the river, purposely that they might surpnse the Barbarians, 
come sooner to a close engagement, and be less exposed t* 
the enemy'fi arrows ; in all of which he was very success- 
id. Both sides fought with the utmost bravery and resolu- 
tion ; and, being now fiwnced to fight close, they charged oa 
both sides sword in hand, when a dreadful slaughter ensued ', 
for they engaged man to man, each aiming the point of lus 
sword at the face of his opponent. Alexander, who per-^ 
formed the duty both of a private soldier and of a command- 
er, wished nothing so ardently as the glory of killing witii 
his own band Darius, who, being seated on a high chariot, 
was con^icuous to the whole army ; and by that means was 
a powerml object, both to encourage his own soldiers to de- 
fend and the enemy to attack him. And now the battle 
grew more furious and bloody than before ; so that a great 
number of Persian noblemen were killed. Each side fought 
with incredible bravery. Oxathres, brother to Darius, ob- 
%rving that Alexander was going to charge that monarch 
with the utmost vigour, rushed before his cliariot with the 
horse under his command, and distinguished himself above 
all the rest. The horses that drew Daiius's chariot, bdng 
quite .covered with wounds, began to prance about ; and 
shook the yoke so violently, that they were upon the pouit 
of overturning the kin^, who, seemg himself going to fall 
alive into the hands of ms enemies leaped down, and mount- 
ed another chariot. The rest observmg this, fled as fast as* 
possible, and, throwing down thdr arms, made the best of 
their way. Alesiander had recdved a slight wound in his 
thigh, but happily it was not attended with ill consequences. 
Whilst part of the Macedonian in&ntry (posted ta 
the r%ht) were pursuing the advantage they had g£uned 
against tlie Persians, the remainder of them who engaged 
the Greeks met with greater reastance. These observing 
that the body cf infantry in question were no longer covered 
by.the right (wing) of Alexander's army, which was pursu- 
' ing the enenoy, caiane mid attacked it m flank. The engage' 
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ment was veiy bloody, and victory a long time doubtfol. 
The Greeks endeavoured to push the Macdomans into the 
river, and to recover the disorder into which the left wing 
had been thrown. The Macedonians also signalised them- 
selves with the utmost bravery, in order to preserve the ad- 
vantage which Alexander had just before gained, and sup- 
port the honour of their pjialanx, which had always been 
considered as invincible. There was also a perpetual jea- 
lousy between these two nations (the Greeks and Macedo- 
nians), which greatly increased their courage, and made the 
resistance on each side very vigorous. On Alexander's side, 
Ptolemy, the son of Seleucus, lost his life, with 120 other 
considerable officers, who all had behaved with the utmost 
gallantry. 

In the mean time, the right wing, which was victorious 
under its monarch, after defeating all Who opposed it, wheel- 
ed to the left against those Greeks who were fighting with 
the rest of the Macedonian phalanx, whom they charged 
very vigorously ; and, attacking them in flank, entirely 
routed them. 

At the very be^ning of the engagement, the Peraan ca- 
valry, which was in the right wipg (without waiting for their 
being attacked by the Macedonians) had crossed the river, 
and rushed upon the Thessalian horse, several of whose 
squadrons were broke by it. Upon this, the remainder of 
the latter, in order to avoid the impetuosity of the first 
charge, and oblige the Persians to break their ranks, made 
a feint of retiring, as terrified by the prodigious. numbers of 
the enemy. Tl\p Persians, seeing this, were filled with bold- 
ness and confidence, and thereupon the greatest part of them 
advancing, without order or precaution, as to a certain vic- 
tory, had no thoughts but of pursuing the enemy. Upon this, 
the Thessalians, seeing them in such confusion, &oed about 
on a sudden, and renewed the fight with fresh ardour. The 
Persians made a brave defence, till they saw Darius put to 
flight, and the Greeks cut to pieces by the phalanx. 

The routing of the Persian cavalry completed the defeat 
of the army. The Permn horse suffered very much in the 
retreat, from the great weight of the arms oc thdr rulers ; 
not'to mention, that, as they retired in disorder, and crcuded 
in great number through the defiles, they bruised and un- 
horsed one another, and were more annoyed by their own 
soldiers than by the enemy. Besides, the Thessalian cavalry 
pursued them with so much fury, that they were as much 
shattered as tlie infantry, and lost as many men. 

With regard to Darius, as we before observed, the instant 
he saw hisleft wing broke, he was one of the first who fled 
in bis chariot ; but, getting afterwards into craggy rugged 
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places, he mounted on horsdiack, throwing down his bow* 
shield, and royal mantle. Alexander, however, did not at- 
tempt to pursue him till he saw his phalanx had conquered 
the Greeks and the Persian horse put to flight ; and this al- 
lowed the fugitive monarch to gain the start of liis pursuers 
considerably. 

About. 8000 of the Greeks that were in Darius's service 
(with their officers at their head, who were very brave) re- 
th«d over the mountains, towards Tripoli, in Svria, where, 
finding the transports which had brougnt them from Lesbos 
upon dry ground, they fitted out as many of them as siuted 
their purpose, and burnt the rest, to prevent their being pur- 
sued. 

As for the Barbarians, having exerted themselves with bra- 
very enough in the first attack, they afterwards gave way in 
the most shameful manner ; and, being mtent upon nothing; 
but saving themselves, th^ took different ways. Some 
struck into the high road which led Erectly to Persia ; others 
ran into woods and lonely mountains, and a small number 
I'etumed to their camp, which the victorious enemy had al« 
ready taken and plundered. 

9ysigsmbis, Darius's mother, and that monarch's queen, 
who also was her sister, had remained in it, with two of the 
king's daughters, a son of his (a child), and some Persian la- 
dies. For the rest of the women had been carried to Da- 
mascus, with part of Darius's treasure, and all such thin^ 
as contributed only to the luxury and magnificence of his 
court. No more tlian 3000 talents « were found in his camp ; 
but the rest of the treasure fell afterwards into the hands of 
Parmenio, at his taking the cit^ of Damascus. 

* Alexander, weary of pursumg Darius, seeing night draw 
on, and that it would be impossible for him to overtake that 
monarch, returned to the enemy's camp, which his soldiei*s 
had just before plundered. Such was the end of tliis memo-^ 
Table battle, fought the fourth year of Alexander's reign. 
The « Persians, eittier in the engagement or the rout, lost a 
great number of their forces, both horse and foot, but very 
tew were killed on Alexander's ^e. 

That very evening he invited the grandees of his court 
and his chief officers to a feast, at which he himself was pre- 
sent, notwithstanding the wound he had received, it having 
only grazed the skin. But they were no sooner set down at 
table than they heard, from a neighbouring tent, a great 
noise, intermixed with groans, which frighted all the com- 
pany ; insomuch that the sddiers who were upon guard be- 
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^re Che lung's tent ran to thdr arms, being afraid of an in-' 
5urrection. But it was found, that the persons who made 
this damour were the mother and wife of Darius, and the 
rest of the captive ladies, who, supposing that prince deac^ 
bewailed his loss, according to the custom of the Barbarians, 
with dreadfil cries and bowlings. A eunuch, who had seen 
Darius's cloak in the liands of a soldier, imagining he had 
killed him and afterwards stripped him of that garment, had 
carried them that false account. 

It is said that Alexander, ui)on bemg told the reason of 
this false alarm, could not refrain from tears, when he con- 
sidered ^ sad calamity of Darius, and the tender dispo^tion 
d those princesses, whom his misfortunes only affected. He 
thereupon sent Leonatus, one of his chief courtiers, to assure 
them, that the man whose death they bewailed was alive* 
Leonatus, taking some soldiers with him, came to the tent of 
the princesses, and sent word, that he was come to pay them 
a visit in the king's name. The persons who were at the 
entrance of the tent, seeing a band of armed men, imagined 
that thdr mistresses were undone ; and accordingly ran into 
the tent, crying aloud, that their last hour was come, and 
that soldiers were despatched to murder them, so that these 
princesses, being seized with the utmost distraction^ did not 
make the least answer, but waited in deep silence for the- 
orders of the conqueror. At last, Leonatus, having st£ud a 
long time, and seeing no one appear, left his soldiers at the 
door, and came into the tent : but their teiTor increased^ 
when they saw a man enter among them without being m- 
troduc^. They thereupon threW themselves at his feet, and 
intreated, that, before he put them to deaths they might be 
*' allowed to bury Darius after the manner of thdr country ; 
" and that, when they had paid this last duty to their king, 
" they should die contented." Leonatus answered, ** That 
*' Darius was living ; and that, so ftu* from giving them any 
•• offence, they should be treated as queens, and live in their 
" former splendour." Sysigambis, hearmg this, began to 
recover her spirits, and permitted Leonatus to give ner his 
hand, to raise her from the ground. 

The next day Alexander, after visiting the wounded, 
caused, the last honours to be paid to the dead, in presence 
of the whole army, drawn up in order of battle, in their 
richest accoutrements. He treated the Persians of distinc- 
tion in the same manner, and permitted Darius's mother to 
bury whatever persons shepleased, according to the customs 
and ceremonies practised in her country. However, this 
prudent princess used that permission in regard only to a few 
who were her near relations ; and that with such a modesty 
^d r^erve as she thought suited her present conditicot. 
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The king tesfified his jay and gratitude to the whole annv. 
especially to the chief officers, whose actions he applauded 
in the strongest terms, as well those of which he himself had 
been an eye-witness as those which had been only related to 
liim : and he made presents to all, according to thdr merit 
and rank. 

After Alexander had performed these several duties, truly 
worthy a great monarch, he sent a message to the queens, to 
infi>rm them that he was coming to pay them a visit ; and, 
accordingly, commanding all his train to withdraw, he enter- 
ed the tent, accompanied only by Hephaestion. He was his 
fevourite ; and, as they had been brought up together, the 
king revealed all his secrets to him, and 'nobodjr else dared 
to speak so freely to him ; but even Hephaestion made so 
cautious and discreet an use of that liberty, that he seemed 
to take it not so much out of indmation as from a desire to 
obey the king, who would have it so. They were of the 
same age, but Hephsstion was taller, so that the queens 
took him at first for the king, and paid hnn tkeir respects as 
such : but, some captive eunuchs showing them Alexander, 
Syisigambis fell prostrate before him, and begged his pardon ; 
declaring, that, as she^had never seen him, she hoped that 
ccxisdderation would plead her apology. The king, raising 
her from the ground, " Dear mother," says he, " you are 
not mistaken, for he also is ** Alexander :" * A fine expres- 
sion, which does honour to both ! Had Alexander always 
thought and acted in this manner, he would have justly me- 
rited the title of Great; but ^ fortune had not yet corrupted 
his mind. He bore her at first with moderation and wisdom ; 
but at last she overpowered him, and he became unable to 
resist her. 

Sysigambis, stnui^ly aflected with these testimonies of 
goodness and humanity, could not forbear testi^ing her p;ra' 
titude upon that account. " Great prince (said she to hi|n), 
** what words shall I find to express my thanks in such a 
" manner as may answer your generosity ! You call me your 
" mother, and honour me still with the title of queen, where- 
*• as I confess myself your captive. . I << know what 1 have 
*• been, and what I now am. I know the whole extent of 
" my past grandeur, and find I can support all the weight 
" of my present ill fortune. But it will be glorious for you, 

a liLertatts quoque in eo winitmeiido non atiat j[us habebat ; quod taineB ita 
usurpabat, ut luagia a rege permimani quam vindicatam ab eo videfetur. 
Qaint. Curtius 

d O donumiojelitse vocis, dauti nanter atqueaccipienti tpecioium ! VaU Bias. 

1. 4 C> 7 

c Svd ODodam tbnuna at animo ejus infuderat Itaque ori«Dram earn mode- 
nee et prudeuunr tuUt; ad ultimum magnitudiuem ejus uon eepit. Qninu 
Curt. 

dEtpraetentte fortinw fiMtigium eapio,etpcsaen^ jagum pau potauin., 
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(( as you now have an absolute power over us, to make as 
'* fed it by your clemency only, and not by ill treatimnt." 

The kk^, after comforting the princesses, took Daiius's 
son in his arms. This little child, without discovering the 
least terror, embraced Alexander, who, being afiected with 
his confidence, and tufning about to Hephsestion, said to him ; 
** O that Darius had had some portion of his tender disposi- 
" tion.** 

It 18 certain that Alexander, in this beginning of lus ca- 
reer, behaved in such a manner, that he surpa^ed, in cle- 
mency suid goodness, all the kings his predecessors ; and 
proved himself superior to a passion which conquers and en- 
slaves the strongest. Darius s consort was the most lovely 
princess in the world, as he himself was the most beautiful at 
princes, and of a very tall and most majestic shape ; and the 
princesses their daughters resembled them. They wer^ 
says Plutarch, in Alexander's camp, not as in that of an 
enemy, but as in a sacred temple, and a sanctuary assigned 
for the asylum of chastity and modesty, in which all the 
princesses lived so retired, that they were not seen by any 
person, nor did any one dare to' approach their apartments. 

We even find, tnat, after the m^ visit above mentioned, 
wluch was a respectful and ceremonious one, Alexander, to 
avoid expo»i^ himself to the dangers of human frailty, took 
a sokmn resolution never to visit Darius's queen any more, 
a He himself informs us of this memoraUe circumstance, in 
a letter written by him to Parmenio, in which he commanid- 
ed him to put to death certain Macedonians who had forced 
the wives of some foreign soldiers. In this letter the follow- 
ing words occur : " For, as to myself, it will be found that I 
** neither even saw, nor would see, the wife of Darius ; and 
*' did not suiier any person to speak of her beauty before 
" me" We are to remember that Alexander was young, 
victorious, and free, that is, not engaged in marriage, as has 
been observed of the first ^ Scipio on a like occasion. £t 
juvenia et aelebs, et victor. 

To ccfflclude, he treated these princesses with such.hu-> 
manity, that notliii^ but the remembrance that they were 
captives could have noade them sensible of their calamity i 
and, of all the advantages they possessed before, nodiing 
was wanting, with regard to Alexander, but that trust and 
confidence, which no on^ can repose in an enemy, how kmd- 
3y soever he behaves. 

a ?lat. in A'ftx. h Ytl. Max. I. ir. c. «, 
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Sect. VL 

jilejcander marches vktoriaua into Syria. Zaye siege t^ 
Tyrey which he takes by storm, 

« Alexander set out to\frards Syria, after having conse- 
crated three altars on the river Pinarius, the first to Jupiter^ 
the second to Hercules,, and die third to Minerva, as so 
many monuments of his victoiy. He had sent Parmenio to 
Damascus, in which Darius's treasure was deposited. The 
governor of the city, betraying his sovereign, from whom 
be had now no farther expectatioip, wrote to Alexander to 
acquaint him, that he was ready to deliver up into lus hands 
all the treasure and other rich stores of Danus. Qut bdng 
desirous of covering his treason with a q)ecious pretext, he 
pretended that he was not secure in the city, so caused, by 
day break, all the money and the richest tlungs in it to be 
put on men's backs, and fled away with the whole, seemingly 
with intention to secure them, but in reality to deliver them 
up to the enemy, as he had agreed with Parmenio, who had 
opeRed the letter addressed to the king. At the first sieht 
(X the forces wluch this general headed, those who earned 
the burthens, being frighted, threw them down, and flW 
away, as did the soldiers who convoyed them, and the ^ 
vemor himself, who was most terrified. On this occasion 
immense riches were seen scattered up and down the fields ; 
all the gold and silver designed to* pay so great an army; 
the splendid equipages of so many great lords and ladies ; 
the golden vases and bridles, mi^ificent tents, and carriages 
abandoned by their drivers; in a word, whatever the long 
prosperity and frugality of so many kings had amassed^ dur- 
ing many ages, was abandoned to the conqueror. 

But the most moving part of tlys sad scene was to see the 
wives of the satraps and grandees of Persia, most of whom 
draeged thdr little childr^ after them ; so much the great- 
er objects of compasaon as they were less sensible of their 
mis&rtune. Among these there were three young princesses, 
daughters of Ochus, who had rdgned before Darius ; the wi- 
dow of this Ochus ; the daughter of Oxathres, brother to Da- 
rius ; the wife of Artabazus, the greatest lord of the court, 
and his son Ilioneus. There also were taken prisoners the 
wifo and son of Phamabasus, whom the king had appdnted 
admh^ of all the coasts; three daughters of Mentor; the 
wife^and son of Memnon, that illustrious general ; insomuch 
that scarcely one noble £unily in all Persia but shared in this 
talanuty. 

fl A. ML 3971. Ant«J.C S3S. Diod. 1. xrU. p. 517, 518. AnkUb L H. p. «?; 
-56. Plttt. in Alex. p» 478. qoim. Can. 1. W. c I. JwiSb 1. si. c. it. 
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« There also were finmd in Damascusuthe ambassadors of 
the Gredan dties, particularly those of Lacedxmon and 
Athens, whom Darius thought he had lodged in a safe asy- 
lum, when he put them under tlie protection of that tr^tor. 

Qesides money and plate, which was afterwards coined, 
^uid amounted to immense sums, 30,000 men and 7000 beasts 
laden with baggage were taken. « Parmenio, in his letter 
t» Alexander, informs him that he found in Damascus 32d 
of Darius's concubines, all admirably well skilled in music ; 
and also a multitude of officers, whose business was to regu- 
late and prepare every thing relating t« entertainments ; 
such as to make wreattis, to prepare perfumes and essences^ 
to dress viands, to make pies, and SH things in the pastry 
way, to preside over the wine-cellars, to ^ve out the wine, 
and similar offices. There were 492 of these officers ; a 
train worthy a prince who runs to his destruction f 

Darius, who a few hours before was at the head of so 
mighty and splendid an army, and who came into the field 
mounted on a chariot, with the pride of a conqueror, rather 
than with the equipage of a warrior, was flying over plains, 
which, from being before covered with the infinite multitude 
of his forces, now appeared like a desert, or vast solitude. 
This ill-foted prince rode swiftly the whole night, accompa- 
nied by a very few attendants ; for all had not taken the 
same road, and most of those who accompanied him could 
not keep up with him, as he often changed his horses. At 
last he arrived at * Sochus, where he assembled the remains 
of his army, which amounted only to 4000 men, including 
Persians as well as foreigners ; and from, hence he made au 
possible haste to Thapsacus, in order to have the Euphrates 
between him and Alexander. 

In the mean time, Parixienio having carried all the booty 
into Damascus, the king commanded him to take care of it, 
and likewise of the captives. Most (^ the cities of Syria 
surrendered at the first approaches of the conqueror. Being 
arrived at Marathes, he received a letjEer from Darius, in 
which he styled himself king, without bestowing that title on 
Alexander. He commanded, rather than intreated him , *' to 
" a^ any sum of money he should think proper, by way of 
** ransom for his mother, his wife, and children. That with 
** regard to their dispute for empire, he might, if he thought 
*• proper, decide it in one general battle, to which both par- 
** ties should bring an equal number of troops ; but that in 
** case he were still capable of good counsel, he would ad- 
" vise him to rest contented with the kingdom of his ances- 
*« tors, and not invade that of another : that they might 

a Athen. 1 ziii. p. OOT. 
ft TlitecitywMtwoorttoee d^^* j^nwy ftom Uie plaoe whor titt bMte 
m fought^ 
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'^ henceforward liveHk good friends and fiuthflil allies, that 
" he himself was ready to swear to the observance of these 
" articles, and to receive Alexander's oath." 

This letter, wluch breathed so unseasonable a pride and 

haughtiness, excee(Ungly offedded Alexander. He therefore 

wrote )the following answer : '• Alexander the king to Darius. 

** The ancient Darius, whose name you assume, in former 

" times entirely rubed the Greeks, who mhabit the coasts df 

" the Hdlespont, and the lonians, our ancient colonies. He 

*' neyt crossed the sea at the head of a powerful army, and 

♦'carried the war into the very, heart of Macedonia and 

*• Greece. After him, Xerxes made another descent with 

" a dreadful number of bari>arians, in order to fight us ; 

*' and, having been overcome in a naval engagement, he left, 

*' at lus retirin|f, Mardonius in Greece, who plundered our 

** cities, and laid waste our plains. But who nas not heard 

" that Philip, my &ther, was assasanated by wretches sub- 

" omed thereto bjr your partizans, in hooes of a great re- 

* ward ? For it is customary with the Persians to under- 

** take impious wars, and, when armed in the field, to set a 

" price upon the heads of thdr enemies. And even ^ou 

*' yourself though at the head of a vast army, promised 

*< nevertheless 1000 talents to any person yAio should kill me. 

** I therefore only defbnd mysd^ and am not the aggressor. 

*' And consequently the gods, who always declare for the 

'* just cause, have fiivoured my arms ; and, aided by their 

** proCection, I have subjected a great part of Asia, ajid de-*' 

*^ teated you, Darius, in a pitched battle. However, though 

" I ought not to grant any request you make, nnce you have 

•* not acted fwrfy in this war, nevertheless, in case you will 

** appear before me in a supplicating posture, I g^ve you my 

** word, Aat I will restore to you, without any ransom, your 

" moitiier, your wife, and children. I will let you see, that I 

** know how to conquer, and to oblige the coDquered «. If 

** yoa are afraid of surrendering yourself to me, I now as- 

" sure you, upon my honour, that you may do it without the 

" least danger. But remember, when you next write to me, 

« that yoa write not only to a king, but to your king." Ther- 

sippus was ordered to carry this letter. 

Alexander, marching from thence into Phoenicia, the citi- 
zens of Byblos opoied thehr gates to him. Every one sub • 
mitted as he advanced ; but no people did this with greater 
pteasare than the Sdonians. We have seen in what man- 
ner Ochus had destroyed their dty 18 years before, and put 
all the inhalntants ctf it to the sword. After he was return- 
ed into Persia, such of the citizens, who, upon account oi 
their traflSc, or for some other cause, had been absent, and 
aEtfinceie^etcoBtuIeftT^itio. %|,^S Google 
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by that means had escaped the massaer^ teturned thither, 
and rebuilt their city. But they had retained so violent a 
hatred of the Permans, on account of this baibarousact, that 
they were overjoyed at this opportunity to throw off their 
yoke ; and consequently they were the first in that country 
who submitted to the king by their deputies, in opposition to 
Strato, their king, who had declared in fevour of Darius. 
Alexander dethroned lum, and per^iitted Hephsestimi to 
dect in Us st^ whomsoever ot the ^donians he should 
judge worthy of so exalted a station. 

This &vQurite was quartered at the house of twojbrothers, 
who were young, and of the most considerable family in the 
city ; to these he offered the crown : but they renised it, 
telting him, that, according to the laws of their country, no 
person could ascend the throne unless he were of the blood 
royal. He^scsticMi admiring the greatness of soul which 
could contemn what others strive to obtam by fire and sword ; 
V Continue (says he to them) in this way ctf thinking ; you, 
** who are the first that evter were sensible that it is much 
** more glorious to re^se a diadem than to accept it. How- 
*'' ever, name me some person of the royal &mily, who may 
** remember, when he is king, that it was you who set the 
" crown on his hpad." The brothers, observing^ that seve- 
ral, through excessive ambition, aspired to this high station, 
and to obtain it paid a servile court to Alexander's fitvourites, 
declared that they did not know any person more worthy of 
the diadem than one Abdolonymus, descended, though .re- 
motely, from the royal line ; but who, at the same tinae, 
was so poor, that he was obliged to exA his bread by day- 
labour m a garden withput the city. His honesty and inte- 
grity had reduced him, as well as many more, to such ex- 
treme poverty. Solely intent upon his labour, he did not 
hear the clashing of the arms which had shaken all A^a. 

' Immediately the two brotliers went in search of Abdold- 
nymus with tne royal garments, and found him weeding his 
garden. They then saluted him king, and one of l^m ad- 
dressed him Uius : ** You must now change you tatters for 
** the dress I have brought you. Put off the mean and con- 
** temptible habit in which you have grown dd ; « assume 
^* the sentiments of a prince ; but, when you are seated on 
" the throne, continue to pi'eserve the virtue which made 
" you worthy of it. And, when you shall have ascended it, 
.'* and by that means become the supreme dispenser of life 
*• and death over all your dtizens, be sure never to forget the 
*• condition m which, or rather for which, you was elected.** 

A Cape regit tnimum, et in^ra fortunam, qua dignqt es, ittam cnntiiienti«m 
pTOfer. Et, cum in regah lolio rrsidebis, vita iieciique omnittm oiviom domi- 
iitts, oave obKviseara hojus statvs in qno acaiini rprnnin, ima httaOt, nrdMur 
q^attn, Qnint. C\\vu n ] «''*"* 
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AbdoTonymus lookofl upon the whoJe as a dream ; a»d, mi- 
aWe to gtiess the meanmg of it, asked if they were not 
ashamed to ridicule him b that manner. But, as he made a 
greater resistance than suited theh- inclinations, they thcm- 
$elves washed him, and threw over his shoulders a purple 
robe, richly embroidered with gold ; then, after repeated 
oaths of their bdng in earnest, they conducted him to the 
palace. 

The news of this was immediately spread over the whole 
city. Most of the inhabitants were overjoyed at it ; bat 
some murmured, especially the rich, who, despising Abdo- 
lon;pnus's former abjea state, could not forbear showing 
their resentment upim that account in the king's court. 
Alex^ider commanded the new elected prince to be sent 
for ; and, after sui-v^g him attentively a long time, njoke 
thus ; " Thy « air and mien do not contradict what is related 
" of thy extraction ; but I should be glad to know with what 
** frame of mind thou didst bear thy poverty.*'—." Would to 
*' the gods (replied he) that I may bear this crown with 
** equal patience. These hands have procured me all I de- 
•• fiired ; and, whilst I possessed nothing, I wanted nothing.** 
This answer gave Alexander a high idea of Abdolonvmus*s 
virtue ; so that he presented him not only with all tnc rich 
furniture which had belongjed to Strato, but witii part of the 
Persian plunder, and likewise annexed cne of the neighbour- 
ing provmces to his dominions. 

A Syria and Phoenicia were already subdued by the Mace- 
donians, the dty of Tyre excepted. This dty was justly- 
entitled the queen of the sea, that element bringing to it the 
tribute of all nations. She boasted her having hrst invented 
navigation, and taught mankind the art of braving th& wind 
and waves bv the assistance of a frail bark. The happy 
situation of Ty^c^ ^^ convenience and extent of its ports» 
the diaracter of its inhabitants, who were industrious, labo- 
rious, patient, and extremely courteous to strangers, invited 
thither merchants from all parts of the gjU)be ; so that it 
might be conradered, not so much a city belon^ng to any 
particular nation, as the common dty of all nations, and the 
centre of their commerce. 

Upon Alexander's advancing towards it, the Tyrians sent 
him an embassy with presents for himself and refreshments 
for his army. They were willing to have him for thdr 
friend, but not for thdr master ; so that, when he discovered 

fi Corporis inqoit, liabitus^ fame eeoerii non repiigntt. Sed libet leiie ino- 
])iam qua patioitia tolerit. Turn ilte; ntinam, inqait, eodem aoimo r^pium 
ipti^ponim! H»niaBa» tufibaete detideriooMo. Nihil babeoti, uihU def aiu 
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adesire of entering; thdr city, in order toofifer a sacrifice t<» 
HerculeSf its tutelar god, they refoted him admisBion. But 
this cooqaeror, sd^r gaininic so many victories, had too high 
a heart to put up such an sStonty and thereupon was resolv- 
ed to force them to it by a siege> which they, on the other 
side, were determined to sustain with the utmost vigour. 
The roring; was now coming en. Tyre was at that time 
seated in an island of the sea, about a quarter of a • league 
from the continent. It was surroundea widi a strtmg wall 
150 feet high, which ^e waves of the sea washed : andthe 
Carthaginians, (a cokny from Tyre,) a mighty people, and 
sovereigns of the ocean, whose ambassadm were at that 
time in the dty, ofiering to Hercules, accdhling to ancient 
custom, an annual sacrifice, had engaged themselves to suc- 
cour ^ Tyrians. It was tbis that made them so haughty. 
Firmly deteimined not to surrender, they fix machines or 
the ramparts and on the towers, arm their voung men, and 
build work-houses for the artificers, of whom tnere were great 
numbers in the city ; so that every j^rt resounded wHh the 
ndse of warlike preparations. They likewise cast iros 
grapples to throw on the enemy's works, and tear them 
away ; as also cramp-irons, and such Uke instruments in- 
'vented for Uie defence of cides. 

Alexander imagined that there were essential reasons 
why he should possess himself of Tyre. He was sensiUe 
that he could not invade Egypt easily, so kng as the Pernans 
should be masters of the sea ; nor pursue Darius with safety, 
in case he should leave behind him so large an extent of 
country, the inhabitants of which were either enemies, or 
suspected to be sa He likewise was afraid lest some insur* 
rection should break out in Greece; and that his enemies, 
alter having retaken in his absence the maritime cities of 
Asia Minor, and increased their fleet, would make his coun- 
try the «eat of war while he was em^boyed in pursoiDg Da- 
rius in the plains of Babykin. These q>prdiensions were the 
more justly grounded as the Lacedemonians had declared 
op^y agsunst him, and the Athemans sided with him more 
out 01 fear than affection. But, in case he should conqner 
Tyre, all Phoenicia beiijg then subject to him, ]iie would i)e 
able to di^ossess the Persians of half their naval army, 
which consisted of the fleet of that province, and would soon 
make himself master of the island of Cyprus and of Egyp^ 
which could not resist him the instant he was become master 
at sea. 

On the other side, one would have imapned that, accord- 
ing to all the rules of war, Alexander, after the battle of 
Issus^ ought to have pursued Darius vigorously, and neitfaer 
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given him an opportunity of recovering fixxn the i^n^ into 
T^hich his defeat had thrown him nor allowed him time td 
raise a new army ; the success of the enterprise, which q)- 
peared iniallable, bein^ the onlv thing that could make hiin 
lonnidable and superior to all his enemies. Add to Uiis, 
that, in case Alexander should not be able to take this city, 
(which was not very" unlikely,) he would discredit his own 
arms, would lose the fruit of his victories, and prove to the 
enemy that he was not invincible. But God, who had ap- 
pcxnted this monarch to chastise the pride of Tyre, as will 
be seen hereafter, did not once permit those thoughts to enter 
his mind, but determined him to lay siege to the place in 
s^ite of all the dlAculties which opposed so hazaidous a de- 
sign, and the many reasons which should have prompted 
him to pursue quite different measures. 

It was impocotble to come near this city, in order to storm 
it, without making a bank which would reach from the con- 
tinent to the island; and an attempt of this kind would be 
attended with difficulties that were seemingly insurmounta* 
ble. The little arm of the sea wluch separated the ishmd 
from the continent was exposed to the west wind, which 
often raised such dreadftil storms there, that the waves 
would in an instant sweep away all his works. Beades, as 
the city was surrounded on all sides by the sea, there was 
no fixing scaling-ladders, nor erecting batteries, but at a 
distance in the ships; and the wall, which projected into 
the sea towards the lower part, prevented people from land- 
ing; not to mention that the military engmes which mig^t 
have been put on board the galleys could not do much execu- 
tion, tiie waves were so very tumultuous. 

I^t nothing was capable of checking or vanquishing the 
resolution of Alexander, who was determined to carry the 
dty at any rate. However, as the few vessels he possessed 
lay at a great distance from him, and the siege of so stnxi^ 
a place might possibly last a long lime, and so retard his 
otner enterprises, he thought proper first to endeavour an 
accommodaticn. Accordingly, he sent heralds, who propos- 
ed a peace between Alexander and then* city ; but these the 
Tyrians killed, contrary to the law of nations, and threw 
them from the t(^ of the walls into the sea. Alexander, 
exasperated at so cruel an outrage, formed a resolution at 
once, and employed his whole attention in raising a dyke. He 
found, in the rums of old Tyre, which stood on the continent, 
and was called Palae-Tyrus, materials to make piers, and 
he took all the stones and rubbish irom it. Mount Libanos, 
wluch was not iar distant from it, so famous in Scripture for 
Its cedars, furnished him with wood for piles, and other tim- 
ber-work. 
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The flddiers began the pier with great alacrity, bdng ani- 
mated by the preaoice of their sovereign, who himself g^ve 
out all tne oraers; asd who, o knowing perfectly how to in- 
sinaate himself into and nin the affections of his troths, ex* 
cited some by praises, and others by slight reprimands, inter- 
mixed with kind esqpressons, and softened bv promises. At 
first they advanced with pretty great speed, the piles being; 
ea^nly dnven into the slime, which served as mortar for the 
stones; and, as the place where these works were canying^ 
on was at some distance from the city, they went on without 
interruptioik But the luther thev went fix>m the shore the 
greater difficulties they met with: because the aea was 
deeper, an^ the W(»'kmen were very much annoved by the 
4arts discharged from the top of the walls. Tne enemy, 
who were masters of the sea, ccxning forward in great boats, 
»k1 rakkig the dyke on each side, prevented the Macedoni- 
ans from carrying it on with vigour. Then adding insults to 
their attacks, they cried aloud to Alexander's soldiers, '' That 
** it was a noble si^t to see those conquerors, whose names 
** were so renowned all the world over, carrying burthens kx\ 
<* their backs like so many beasts.'^ And they would after- 
wards ask them, in a contemptuous tone of voice, '* whether 
** Alexander were greater than N«)tune; and whether he 
" pretended to prevail over that god ?" 

But these taunts did but inflame the courage of the sol* 
diers. At last the bank appeared above water, began to 
show a level of a considerable breadth, and to approach the 
city. Then the beaeged, perceiving with terror the vast- 
ness of the work, which the sea had till then kept from their 
sight, came in barks in order to view the banks, which was 
not yet firm. These barks were fiiU of slingers, bowmen, 
and others, who hurled javelins, and even fire ; and, b^ng 
spread to the right and left about the bank, they shot on all 
sides upon the workmen, several of whom were woimded ; 
it not being possible for them to ward dT the blows, because 
of the great ease and swiftness with which the boats moved 
backwards and ft»rwards ; so that they were obliged to leave 
the w(»*k to defend themselves. It was therefore resolved, 
that sldns and sails should be spread to cover the workmen ; 
and that two wooden towers snould be raised at the head of 
the bank, to prevent the ap^oaches of the enemy. 

On the other side, the Tynans made a descent on the 
shore) out of the view of the camp, where they landed ^me 
soldiers, who cut to pieces those that carried the stones ; 
^d on mount Libanus there |dso were some Arabian pea- 
sants, who, meeting the Macedonians straggling up and down» 
MUed near 30 of them, and took prisoners very near the same 
a Haud qaaqnam rqdii tactpndi mithaiet aoimoi. Q. Cirti 
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number. These 8ma]l losses obliged Alexander to separate 
his tix)ops into differeRt bodies. 

The besieged, in the mean time, employed every inventioii. 
every strat^em, that v»ild be devised to ruin the enemy's 
works. They took a transport- vessel, and, filling it wih 
vine-branches and other dry materials, made a large indo- 
sure near the prow, wiierein they threw all the£ thiiie% 
with sulpher and pjitch, and other combustible matters. In 
the mijidle of this inclosure they set up two masts, to each 
of which they fixed two sail-yards, on which were hung ket- 
tles full of oil, and such like unctuous substances. They af- 
terwards loaded the hinder part of the vessel with stones 
and sand, in order to raise the prow; and, taking advantm 
of a favourable wind, they towed it to sea by the assistance of 
thdr galleys. As soon as they were come near the towers, 
they set fire to the vessel, and drew it towards the extremity 
of the bank. In the mean time the sailors who were in it 
leaped into the sea and swam away. Immediately the fire 
caught, witli great violence, the towers, and the rest of the 
works which were at the head of the bank ; and the sail- 
yards being driven backwards and fot-wards threw oil upon 
the lire, which very much increased the flame. But, to pre- 
vent the Macedonians from extinguishing it, the Tynans, 
who were in thear galleys, were perpetually hurling at the 
the towers fiery darts and bumbg torches, insomuch that 
there was no approaching them. Several Macedonians lost 
their lives in a miserable manner on the bank ; being either 
shot through with arrows or burnt to death; whilst others, 
throwing down their arms, leaped into the sea. But as they 
were swimming away, the Tyrians, choosing to take them 
alive rather than kill them, maimed their hands with dubs 
and stones ; and, after disabling them, carriedjthem c^. At 
the same time the besieged, coming out of the city in little 
boats, heat down the edges of the bank, tore up its stakes, 
and burnt the rest of the engines. 

Alexander, though he saw most of his designs defeated 
and his works demolished, was not at all dejected with his 
loss and disappointment. His soldiers endeavoured with re- 
doubled vigour, to repair the ruins of the bank ; and made 
and planted new machines with so prodigious a speed as 
quite astonished the enemy. Alexanoer himsdf was present 
on all joccasions, and sqperintended every part of the works. 
His presence and great abilities caused them to advance stiU 
more than the multitude of hands employed in them. The 
whcde was near finished, and brought almost to the wait 
of the dty, when there arose on a sudden an impetuous 
wind, which drove the waves with so much fury against the 
bai^, that the oonent apd other things that bound it gave 
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way, and, the water rushing through the stones, broke it in 
tiie middle. As soon as the great heap of stones which sup- 
ported the -earth was thrown down, the whole sunk at once, 
as into an ab^ss. 

Any warnor but Alexander would that instant have quite 
Isdd aade his enterprise ; and indeed he himself debated 
Whether he should not raise the siege. But a superior power, 
who had foretold and sworn the ruin of Tyre, and whose 
orders, without being consdous of it, this prince only exe- 
cuted, prompted him to continue the siege, and, dispelling 
all his fear and anxietv, inspired lum with coura^ and con- 
fidence, and fired liie breast of his whole army with the same 
sentiments. For now the soldiei's, as if but that m'oment 
arrived before the city, forgetting all the toils they had un- 
dergone, bqgan to raise a new mole, at which they worked 
&cessantly. 

Alexander was sen»ble that it would not be possible for 
him either to complete the bank or take the city as long as 
the Tynans should continue masters at sea. He there&re 
resolved to assemble before Sidon lus few remaining galleys. 
At the same time, the kings of a Aradus and Byblos, hear- 
ing that Alexiander had concjuered their cities, abandoped 
the Peraan fleet, and joined him with thdr vessels, and those 
Sii the Sidonians, which made in all eighty sail. There ar- 
rived also, much about the same time, 10 galleys from 
Rhodes, tiiree from Solce and Mallos, 10 from Lycia, and 
pne from Macedonia of 50 oars. A little after, the kings of 
Cj^rus, hearing that the Persian army had been defeated 
near the city of Issus, and that Alexai^der had possessed 
himself of Phoenicia, brought him a rdnforcement of up- 
wards of 120 galleys. 

The king, whilst Ms soldiers were preparing the ships 
and en^es, took some troops of horse, with his own reei- 
ment of guards, and marched towards a mountain of Arabia, 
called AntiUbanus. The tender regard he had for hfe old 
tutor, who was absolutely resolved to follow his pupil, ex- 
posed Alexander to very great danger. This was Lyaaia- 
chus, who gave the name of Achilles to his schdar, and 
called himself* Phoenix. When the king was got to the 
foot of die mountain, he leaped from his horse, and began to 
walk. His troops got a considerable way before him. It 
was already late, and Alexander not being willing to leave 
his preceptor, who was very corpulent, and scarce able to 
walk, was by that means separated from his little army, ac- 
companied only hy a very few soldiers ; and in this manner 
spent the whole night very near the enemy, who were so 

a Cities of Pbamcia. 
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numerous, that they might easily have ovexpowered him. 
However, his usual good fortune and courage extricated him 
from this danger; so that, coming up afterwards with his 
forces, he advanced forward into the country, took all the 
strong places either by force or capitulation, and returned 
the 11th day to Sidon, where he found Alexander, son of Po* 
lemocrates, who had brought him a reinforcement of 4000 
Greeks, from Peloponnesus. 

The fleet bemg ready, Alexander took some soldiers from 
among his guards, and these he embarked with him, in or- 
der to employ them in close fight with die enemy, and thea 
set sail towards Tyre in order of battle. He himself was oa 
the extremity of the right wing, whidi extended itadf to- 
wards the main ocean, being accompanied by the kings of 
Cyprus and Phoenicia ; the left was commanded by Crate- 
rus. The Tyrians were at first determined to give battle ^ 
but, after they heard of the uniting of these forces, and saw 
the army advance, which made a grand appearance, (for 
Alexander had halted to wait the coming up of hb left wing,) 
they kept all their galleys in the harbours, to prevent the- 
enemy m)m entering them. When the king saw this he ad- 
vanced neai*er the city ; and, finding it would be impossible 
for lum to force the port which lay towards Sidon, because 
of the extreme narrowness of the entrance, and its being 
defended by a large number of galleys, all whose prows were 
turned towards the main ocean, he only sunk thi^e of them^ 
which lay without, and afterwards came to an anchor with 
his whole fleet, pretty near the mole, along the shore, where 
his ships rode in safety. 

Wfiilst all these things were ddng, the new bank was 
carried on with great vigour. The workmen threw into the 
sea whcde trees with all their branches on them ; and laid 
great stones over these, on which they put other trees, and 
the latter they covered with a kind of unctuous earth, wiiich 
served instead of mortar. Afterwards heaping more trees 
and stones on these, the whole, thus joined together, formed 
one entire body. This bank was made wider than the for- 
mer, in order that the towers that were built in the middle 
might be out of the reach of such arrows as should be sliot 
from those ships which might attempt to break down the 
ecfees of the bank. The besieged, on the other side, exert- 
ed themselves with extraordjnaiy bravery, and did all that 
lay in their power to stop the progress of the work. But 
nothing was of so much service to them as their divers, who,, 
swimming under water, came unpercdved quite up to the 
bank, and, with hooks, drew such branches to them as pro- 
jected beyond the work, and, pulling forward with ^^}- 
strength, forced away every thing that was over them. This 
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wte one expedient by which the work Was retarded ; how- 
fetefr, after rtiany delays, the patience 6f the workmen sur- 
TAounting every obstacle, it was at last fira^hed in its utmost 
perfection. Tne Macedonians placed miUtary engines of all 
Kinds on Uie bank, in order to shake the walls with batter- 
ing-rams, «id hurl on the besieged arrows^ stones, and 
^ming torches. 

At the same time Alexander ordered the Cyprian fleets 
tommanded by Andromachus, to take its station before the 
harbour which lay towards Sidon ; and that of Phoenicia be- 
fore the hartxnir on the other side of the bank, feeing Egypt, 
towards that part where his own tent was pitched; Mid 
made preparations for attacking the city on every side. The 
Tyrians, fii their turn, prepared for a vigonjos defence. On 
that side which lav towards the bank th^ had erected tower& 
on the wall, whicn was of a pro^ous height, and of a pro* 
portionabie breadth ; the whde built with great stones, ce- 
mented together with mortar. The access to any other part 
l^as very near as difficult ; the enenay having fenced the ftx)t 
of the wall with great stones, to keep the Greeks from ap- 
proaching it The bu^aness then was first to draw these 
away, which could not be done but with the utmost <!KfiSculty. 
because, as the soldiers stood in ships, they coaM not ken) 
very firm on their legs. Besides, the Tjrrians advanced witn 
covered gaU^s, and cot the cables which hdd the ships at 
anchor : so tnat Alexander was obliged to cover in like 
manner several vessels, of 30 rowers each, and to statioD 
these <^ross- wise, to secure the anchors from tiie attacks of the 
Tyrian galleys. But Still the divers came and cut them un- 
perceival ; so that they were at last forced to fix them with 
iron chains. After this, thgr drew these stones with cable* 
ropes, and, carrying them ofTwith engines, they were thrown 
to the bottom ot the sea, where it was not posfflUe for dietu 
to do any ferther mischief. The foot of the waU bdng thus 
Cleared, the vessels had very easy access to it. In this man- 
ner the Tyrians were invested on all sides, and attacked at 
the same time both by sea and land. 

The Macedonians had joined (two and two) galleys, of 
four banks of oars, in such a manner,^hat the prows were 
festened, and the stems so fer distant one from the other as 
was necessary for the pieces of timber between them to be 
of a proper len^. After this they threw from one stem 
to the other sail-yards, which were fastened together by 
planks laid cross- wise, in order for the soldiers to stand fasit 
on the space. The galleys being thus equipped, they rowed 
towards the city, and shot (under covert; against those who 
defended the walls, the prows serving them as so many pa- 
rapets. The king caused them to advance about midnig;ht$ 
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in foxier to suiround the wajls and make a general aiaanlt. 
The lyrans now gave themselves up fiir lost, when od a sud- 
den the st:y w^s overspread with such thick clouds laa qtdtc 
took away the fisunt glimmering of light which befoie darted 
tb|^9]|;h the gloom. The sea nses by insensible degrees, and 
the billows, bei^ swelled by the fury of the winds, raise 
fL dreaidM storm. The vessels dash one against the other 
with so much violence, that the cables which before fastened 
them togeth(sr are either loosened or break to pieces ; the 
pl^gs spht, and, making a horrible crash, carry off the sol- 
diers wkti theip ; &r, the tempest was so furious that it was 
^ possible to niap^ge or steer galleys thus fastened tonsther. 
The soldier was a hindrance to the sailor, and the sailor to 
the sol^r ; and, ^ happens on such occasions, those took 
the commapd whose busmes^ it was to obey, fear and anx- 
iety throwing all tilings into confusion. 3ut now the rowers 
exerted themselves with so much vigour, that they got the 
better of the sea, and seemed to rescue by main £me their 
ships from the w^ves. At last they brought theip near the 
shore, but the greatest part in a shattered condition. 

At the same time there arrived at Tyre 30 ambassadois 
fipQi Carthage, who did not bring the least succours, though 
they had promised such mighty thinp. Instead of this, they 
or^ mgde excuses^ declaring that it was with the greatest 
gri^f the Carth£)ginians found themselves absc^utely unable 
to assist the Tynans in any manner ; for that they them- 
selves were engaged in a war, not, as ' befin^, for empii^* 
but to save their country. And, indeed, the Syracusans were 
laying w^ste all Africa -at that time with a powei^l army, 
a^d ^d pitched their camp not fer from the waU^ of Car- 
thajg^e, The Tyrians, though frustrated in this manner of 
the great hopes they had cpnceived, were no ways dejected. 
Th^ ^y took the wi$e precaution of sending inost of their 
women anc) clul4i^ to Carthage, in order that th^ them- 
selves might be in a condition to defend themselves to the 
last extreiQit^, and bear more courageously the greatest ca- 
l2a;Qittes whiqh might befal them, when they had once lodged 
in 9 secure asylum what they most valued in the world. 

There was iii the dty a brazen statue dL Apollo^ of an 
enormous ^2;e. This Colossus had formerly stood in the cit^ 
of-Qela, in Sicily, ^ The Carthaginians, having taken it 
aboiit the year 412, before Christ, had given jt, by way of 
present, to the city of Tyre, which they alwavs considered 
as the mother of Carthage. The Tyrians had set it up in 
their city, and worsWp was paid to it. During tlie siege, in 
conseqneqce of a dream which ope of the citizens had, the 
Tyrlsms imagined, that Apollo was determined to leave them 
a8«eVo).|,ioil«.iiitf»ryarCsrtln0* » DM. Miii- 9* f*«* 
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and go over to Alexander. Immediatdy they fostened, with 
a gold chain, hts statue to Hercules's altar, to prevent the 
doty from leaving them. For these people were silly enough 
to believe, that, after his statue was thus fastened down, it 
would not be possible for him to make his escape, and that 
he would be prevented from doing so by Hercufes, the tute- 
lar god of the city. What a strange idea the heathens had 
of their divinities ! 

Some of the Tyrians prq;)osed the restoring of a sacrifice, 
wWch had been discontinued for many ages ; and this was, 
to sacrifice a child, bom of free parents, to Saturn. The 
Carthaginians, who had borrowed this sacrilegious custom 
from their founders, preserved it till the destruction of their 
dty ; and, had not the dd men, who were invested with the 
greatest authority in Tyre, opposed this cruelly supersti- 
tious custom, a child would have been butcheml on this 
occasion. ' 

The Tyrians finding their city exposed every moment to 
be taken by storm, resolved to hUX upon the Cyprian fleet, 
which lay at anchor ofTSidon. They took the opportunity 
to do this at a time when th& seamen of Alexander's fieet 
were dispersed up and down, and that he himself was with- 
drawn to his tent, pitched on the sea-shore. Accordingjly, 
they came out, about noon, with 13 galleys, all manned wi& 
choice soldiers, who were used to sea-fights, and, rowing 
with all their nught, came thundering on the enemy's ves- 
sels. Part of them they found empty, and the rest had been 
manned in great haste. Some of tnese they sunk, and drove 
several of them against the shores, where they dashed to 
pieces. The loss would have been still greater, had not 
Alexander, the instant he heard of this sally, advanced, at 
the head of his whole fleet, with all imag^able despatch. 
against the Tyrians. However, these did not wsut his com- 
jpg up, but withdrew into the harbour, after having also lost 
some of their ships. 

And now, the engines playing, the dty was warmly at- 
tacked on all sides, and as vigoix)usly defended. The be- 
sieged, taught and animated by imminent danger and the 
extreme necessity to which they were reduced, invented, 
dsuly, new arts to defend themselves and repulse die enemy. 
They warded off all the darts dischai^d Irom the balistas 
against them by the assistance of turning wheels, which ei- 
ther broke them to pieces or carried them another way. 
They deadened the violence of the stones that were hurled 
at them by setting up a kind of sails and curtains, made of a 
soft substance, which easily gave way. To annoy the sMps, 
wluch advanced agsunst their walls, they fixed grsu>i>lii^« 
irons wA scythes to joisis or beams, then, straining thevr «a- 
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tapiilUis, («n enonnoua kind of cro^a-bows,) they laid thoae 
great iNeces of timber upon them, insteaa of arrows, and 
shet them off on a sudden at the enemy. These crvsbed 
soo^ to pieces by thdr grei^t weight ; and the hooks or pen- 
sUfi-^cythes, with which they were armed* tore others to 
pieces, and <Ud eonaderable damage to thcur sbipe. They 
also had brazeix shields, which they drew red-hpt oat of the 
hre^ and, fillmg these with burning sand, hurled them in an 
instant from the top of the wall upon the enemy. Tbyere 
was nothing the Macedonians so much dreaded a^ thjs last 
invention ; mr, the moment this burning sand got to |he fiesbt 
through the crevices in the armour, it pierced to the very 
bone, and stuck so close that there wa^ no pulling it off ; so 
that the soldiers, throwix\g down their arms and teariog thw 
dories tp pieces, were in this manner exposed, naked and 
delenceless, to the shot of the enemy. 

It wan then that Alexander, discouraged at «o i^jgoroas a 
defince, debated seriously whether '^. wovM not he proper 
for lum to raise the siege and go into Egypt : for, after hav- 
ing overrun Asia with prodigious rapidi^, he fcui¥l hVs pror 
giess unhappily retarded, and lost, before a single city, the 
opportunity of executing a great many projects of in&ltely 
greater importance. On the other ade, he considered that 
it would be a great \>lemisb to his reputation, wliich had donie^ 
him ereater service than his arms, should he leave Tyre be- 
luod him, and thereby prove to the world that he was pot 
iavindble. He, tlierefpre, resolved to make a last eflbrt with 
a g^reater number of sliips, which he mamp^ with the ^wev 
of his army. Accordingly^, a second navaji engagement was 
foi^lht. Id which the Tynans, after fighting with intrepidity, 
were obliged to draw of their whole fieet towards the city* 
The king pursued their rear very clo^e, but was lyil sfjl^ to 
enter the haibour, b^g- repulsed by arrows shot from the 
walls : however, he either took or sunk a gn»t mtfohfr of 
thdrdiips. 

Alexander, after letting his forces repose themselves two 
days, brought forward iSs fleet and his engines, in order to 
attempt a general assault, l^oth the attack and defence 
were now more vigorous than ever. The courage of the 
combatants increased with the danger ; and each ade, ani- 
mated by the most powerhil motives, fought like lions. 
Wherever the battering-rams had beaten down any part of 
the wall, and the bridges were thrown out, instantly the 
Argyraqiides mounted the breach with the utmost valour, 
being headed by Admetus, one of the bravest oihcers in the 
samy^ who was killed by the thrust of a « partisan, as he 
was encouraging his soldiers. The presence of the kifli& 
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and espedanf the example he set, fired his troops with un- ' 
usual bravery. He himself ascended one of the towers, ' 
which was of a prodi^pous height, and there was exposed to 
the greatest danger his courage had ever made him hazard : 
fett', bdng immediately known by his insignia and the rich- 
ness of his armour, he served as a mark for all the arrows 
of the enemy. On this occasion he performed wonders, kill- 
ing, with javelins, several of those who defended the wall ; 
th«n, advancing nearer to them, he forced some with his 
sword, and others with lus shield, ather into the city or tlie 
sea, the tower where he fought almost touching the wall. 
He soon went over it, by the asastance of floating bridges, 
and, followed by the nobility, possessed himself ot two tow- 
ers and the space between them. The battering-rams had 
already made several breaches, the fleet had forced the har- 
bour, and some of the Macedonians had possessed themselves 
of the towers which Were abandoned. The Tyrians, sedng 
the enemy master of their rampart, retired towards an opoi ' 
place, called the square of Agenor, and there stood their 
ground ; but Alexander, marching up with his regiment of 
body-guards, killed part of them and obliged the rest to fly. 
At the same time. Tyre being taken on that tdde which lay. 
towards the haihour, the Macedonians ran up and down 
every part of the city, sparing no person who came in their 
way, being highly exasperated at the long resistance of the 
besiqged, and the barbarities they had exercised towards 
fiome of their comrades who had bleen taken, in their return 
from Sidon, and thrown from the battlements, afl^r their 
throats had been cut, in the sieht of the whole army. 

TheTyrisms seeing themselves overpowered on all sides, 
some fly to the temples, to implore the assistance of the gods ; 
others, shutting themselves in their houses, escape the 
sword of the conqueror by a voluntary death ; others rush 
upon the enemy, firmly resdved to sell their Uves at the 
dearest rate. Most of the citizens were got on the house- 
tops, whence they threw stones, and whatever came first to 
hand, upon such as advanced forward into the city. The 
king gave orders to kill all the inhabitants, (those excepted 
who had sheltered themselves in the temples), and .to set 
fire to eveiy part of Tyre. Although this order was pnb-- 
llshed by sound of trumpet, yet not one person who carried 
arms flew to the asylums. The temples were filled with 
such old men and children only as had remained in the dty. 
The old men waited at the doors pf thdr houses, in ex- 
pectation, every instant, of being sacrificed to the rage of • 
^e soldiers. It is true, indeed, that the Sidonian soldiers, 
who were in Alexander's camp, saved great numbers of 
tUcm; For, having entered the city indiscriminately with 
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the conquerors, and calling to mind their ancient affinity 
widi the Tyrians, (Agenor having founded both Tyre and 
Sidon), they, for that reason, carried off great numbers pri 
vatdv, on bcMird their ships and conveyed them to Sidon. By 
this iind deceit 15,000 were saved from the rage of the con- 
queror ; and we may judge of the greatness of the slaughter 
jfrom the number of the soldiers who were cut to pieces on 
the rampart of the city only, who amounted to 6,000. How« 
ever, the king's anger not being folly appeased, he exhibited 
a scene which appeared dreadfol even to the conquerors; 
for, 2,000 men remsuning, after the soldiers bad been elutted 
widi slaughter, Alexander caused them to be fixeu upon 
crosses along the sea-shore. He pardoned the ambassacfors 
of Carthage, who were come to tadr metropotis to offer up 
a sacrifice to Hercules, according to annual custom. The 
number of prisoners, both foreigners and citizens, amounted 
to 30,000, who were all sold. As for the Macedonians, thdr 
loss was very inconsiderable. 

« Alexander himself sacrificed to Hercules, and conducted 
the ceremony with all his land-forces under arms, in ocmcert 
with the fleet He also solemnized gymnastic exercises, in 
honour of the same god, in the temple dedicated to him. 
With r^rd to the statue of ApoUo, above mentioned, he 
took off the chains from it, restored it to its former liberty, 
and commanded, that this god should, thenceforwards, be 
adored under the name of FhUalexander^ that is, the fiiend 
of Alexander. If we may believe Timacus, the Greeks be- 
gan to pay him this sdemn worship, for having occaaoned 
the talung of Tyre, which happened the day and hour that 
the Carthaginians had earned off this statue from Gela. 
The dty of Tyre was taken about the end of September, 
after having sustained a seven months »ege. 

Thus were accomplished the menaces which God had 
proooonced, by the mouth of his prophets, against the city 
of Tyre. * Nebuchodonosor had begun to execute those 
threats by besieging and taking it ; and they were completed 
by tiie sad catastrophe we have here described. As this 
double event fonns one of the most considerable passages in 
history, and as the scriptures have given us several very 
remarkable drcumstances of it, I shail endeavour to unite 
here, in one view, all that they relate concerning the city 
Tyre, its power, riches, haughtiness, and irrdigion; the 
different punishments with wbqch God chastised its pride 
and other vices ; and, at length, its last re-estabhshment, bqt 
in a manner entirdy different from the former. Methinks I 
revive on a sudden, when, through the midtitudc of profano 

a A.M. 3671. Ant. J. C. 332. 

b Or Nebuetadoflzzfr, uht'ii calM la onr Teni<ili. 
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histories which heatheii antiquity furnishes, and in eyery 
part wjicreof there reigns an entii-e obfiviqn, not to say ippre, 
of the Almighty, the sacred scriptures exhibit themselves, 
and unfold to me the secret designs of Qod over kingdpms 
and empires, and teach me what idea we are tp form of 
those tmngs which appear the most worthy of esteem, t^e 
most august in the eyes of men. 

But, before I relate the prophecies concerning Tyi?e, I 
sliall here present the reader with a little abstriact<)f the his- 
tory of that famous city, by which he will be tjie better en- 
abled to understand the prophecies. 

a Tyre was bujlt, by the Sidonians, 240 years before the; 
building of the Temple of Jerusalem : for thi^ reason it is 
called by IsaisJi "The daughter of Sidon." It soc» siupass- 
ed its mother city in extent, power, and riches. 

*It was besieged by Salmanasar, ^d, alone resisted the 
united fleets of the Assyrians and PJicenicians \ a circum- 
stance which greatly hdghtened its pride. 

c Nebuchodonosor laid siege to Tyre, at the tim^ that Itho- 
balus was king of that city ;. but did not tak,e it till 13 years 
after. But, before it was conquered, the inhabitants had re- 
tired, with most of their effects, into a ne^ghbourii^g islajod, 
wher^they built a new citjr. The old one was razed to the 
very foundation, and has since been no more than a village 
known by the name of ** Pal* Tyrus," or Aijiciei^ Tyre: 
but the new one roge to greater power than ever. 

It was in tins great and flourishing condition whe^J Alexan- 
der besieged and took it. And here ^gin t^ie 70 yeass ob- 
scurity and 6bHvi9n in which it w[as to he, a^jGcrding to Isaiah. 
It was indeed* soon rqiaired, \)^cause tl\e Sidonian^, who en- 
tei^ecl the city with Alexander's army, ^ved ^5,000 of their 
citizens (as was b^for? observed,) who, after their return, ap- 
phed themselves to traffic, pd repaired the ruins of tbeh' 
country with incredible application ; besides which, the wo- 
men and children, yr^iQ hadbee^ sent to Carthage and lodged 
in a place of safety, returned to it at the sam^ time. But 
Tyre was confinea to. the island in which it stood. Its trade 
extended no farther than the neighbouring cities, and it had 
lost the empire erf the s^a. And when, 18 years after, An- 
tigonus besieged it with a strong fleet, ^e do not tind that 
the Tynans had any maritime ^rces to oppp^ him. This 
second siege, which reduced it a second tinxe to captivitj', 
plunged it again into the state of oblivion from which, it en- 
deavoured to extricate itself ; and this oblivion continued the 
exact time foretold by Isaiah. 

« A* M. S7Si. Ant. X C. 1?5S. Joteph. Antiq. 1. viii. c S. 

fr A. M. 3i(8.5. Ant. J. C. 710. Joseph. Antiq I- ix c 14. 

A. M»3432. AnLJ. C. 57i. Joseph. AuUq. 1. x. e. 12. 
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This term of years being ei^ired. Tyre recovered its for- 
mer credit, and at the same time resumed its former vices, 
tni at last, converted by the preaching of the pospd, it be- 
came a holy and religious d1^ . The sacred writings acquaint 
us with part of these revolutions, and this is what we are 
now to show. 

« Tyre, before the captivity of the Jews in Bab]rlon, was 
conadered as one of the most ancient and flourislunp; cities 
in the world. Its industry and very advantageous situation 
had raised it to the sovereignty of tne seas, and made it the 
cflitre of the trade of the whole universe. From the ex- 
treme parts of Arabia, Persia, and India, to the iQost remote 
western coasts ; from Scythia and the northern regions, to 
£g3rpt, Ethiopia, and the southern countries ; all nations 
GOQtritmted to the increase of its riches, splendour, and pow- 
er. Not only the several things usefiil and necessary to so- 
ciety, which those various regions produced, but wnatever 
they had of a rare, curious, magnificent, or precious, kind, 
and best adapted to the support of luxuiy and pride ; all 
these were brought to its markets. And Tyre, on the other 
side, as fi»m a common source, dispersed tnis varied abun- 
dance over an kingdomts, and infected them with its corrupt 
manners, by inspiring mankind with a love for ease, vanity, 
luxury, and voluptuousness. 

* A long, unmterrupted, series of pros|)erity had swelled 
the pride of Tyre. She delighted to consider herself as the 
queen of cities ; a queen whose head is adorned wiUi a dia- 
dem ; whose correspondants £u« illustrious princes ; whose 
nch traders dispute for superiority with kings : who saw 
every maritime power dther her allies or dependants ; and 
who had made herself necessary or formidable to all nations. 

Tyre had now filled up the measure of her iniquity, by 
her nnpiety against God smd her barbarity exercised against 
Kis people. She had re/oiced over the ruins ci Jerusalem, 
exclaiming in an insulting tone, ^ " Behold then the gates of 
•* tlus so populous dty are broken down. Her inhabitants 
^ diall come to me, and I will enrich myself with her spoilt 
*^ now she is hud waste." ^'She was not satisfied with having 
reduced the Jews to a state of captivity, notwithstanding the 
aSliance between them ; with selling them to the Gentiles, 
and delivering them up to their raoSi cmel enemies : ^ She 
likewise had seized upon the inheritance of the Lord, and 
carried away from his temple the most predoos things, to 
enrich therewith the temples of her idols. 

/Tlus profanation and cruelty drew down the vengeance 

a Eaek. zxn. snl xviu. ibraoflMNit. Exdi;. sx?ii. 4~tf. 

b EBdb xzii. 17. xjoiu 3, 4. i$-^i, SI. c Ezck. zxrii. 3. 

d Joel Ui. a— ft. AiBot i. 9. lO. ( Joel iii. S* 4, 7. Amoi i. 9. 10* 

/Jefci]|.9lv&3,0. £ze|cnTi«S^lS,t»ll9.nvii.sr.S4. 
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of God upon Tyre. God is resolved to destroy her, because 
she reliea so much upon her own strength, her wisdoni, her 
riches, and her sjliance?. He, therefore, will bring s^inst her 
Nebuchodonoser,that king cJ kings, to overwhelm her with 
Iiis mighty hosts, as with waters that overspread their banks, 
to demolish her ramparts, to ruin her proud palaces, to de- 
liver up her merchandises and treasures tp the soldier* and 
to raze T^re to the very foundations, after haviqg set fire 
to it, and either extirpated or dispersed all its inhabitants. 

« By this so unexpected a fell, the Almighty wiH teach the 
astonished nations, that he more evidently displays his provi- 
dence by the most incredible revolutions of states ; and that 
his will alonb directs the enterprises of men, and gmdes them 
as he pleases, In order to humble the proud. 

But Tyre, after she had recovered her losses, and repair- 
ed her ruins, forgot her former state of humiliation, and the 
guilt which had reduced her to it. 

b She still was puffed up with the glory of possessing the 
empire of the sea ; of being the seat (^universal commerce ; 
of giving birth to the most famous colonies ; of having with- 
in her walls merchmits whose credit, pclies, and splendour, 
rendered them equal tp the princes and great men of the 
earth ; cof bong governed by a monarch who might justly 
be entitled god of the sea ; ot tracing back her origin to the 
most remote antiouity ; ef having acquired, by a long series 
of ages, a kind ot eternity ; and of having a right to pro 
mise herself another such eternity in..times to come. 

rfBut since this dty, corrupted by pride, by avarice, and lux- 
ury, has not profited by the first lesson which God had given 
her by the hands of the king of Babylon, and, that after be- 
ing q>pressed by all the forces of the east, she still would 
not learn not to confide any longer in the &lse and imaginary 
support of her own ereatness, e God foretells her another 
chastisement, which he will send upon her from the west, 
near 400 years after the first, f Her destruction will come 
from Chittim, that is, Macedonia; from a kingdom ^ weak 
and obscure that it had been despised a few years; before ; a 
kingdom whence she could never have expected such a blow. 
•* Tyre, possessed with an opinion of her own wisdom, and 
*• proud of her fleet^ of her immense rjches, which she 
" neaped up as mire in the streets,'* and also protectee! by 
the Whole power of the Persian empire, does hot imagine 
she has any thing to foar from those new enemies, who, being 
situated at a great distance from her, without either money. 
Strength, or reputation, having neither harbours pop ships, 

« Eaek. xxri. 15, 18. waA nyij. 33, 36. IM. xxtit. 1. 0. 
*IttialiniU,S.4,7,l,i3: fffzek xxnii.i. cflnu^pS.!:^ 

«Ibtf.Teii>li,»,i3. ^iMacca.S.kZ€ch.iK.S,f. 
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and bmin^ quite UnskiHed in navigation, cannot, thenefore, as 
she imagines, airaoy her with then' land-fbroes. « Tyre looks 
upon herself as impregnable, because she is defended by lof- 
ty (ratifications, and surrounded on all sides, by the sea as 
with a moat and a eirdle: nevertheless, Alexander, by fill- 
ing up the arm of the sea, which separates her from the 
continenc, wUl force off her girdle, ana demolifiii those ram- 
parts which served her as a second enclosure. 

Tyre, thus dispossessed of her dignity as queen and as a 
fi^ee city, boasting no more her diadem nor her girdle, will 
be reduced, 'during 70 years, to the mean condition of a slave. 
*^The Lord hath purposed it, to stain the pride of all glory 
*^ and to bring into contempt all the honourable of the earth.** 
^ Her fall y0 drag after it the ruin of trade in general^ and 
she will prove to all maritime cities a subject of sorrow and 
groans, by making them lose the present means and the fii 
tm^ hop^ of enriching themselves. 

•'To prove in a sensible manner to Tyre that the pnnbe- 
cy concennng her ruin is not incre^ble, and that aU the 
strength and wisdom of man can no ways ward off or sus- 
pend the punishment which God has prepared for the pride 
and the Jaast of riches, Isaiah sets before her the example 
of Babylon, whose destruction oueht to have been an ex- 
ample to her. < This city, in which Nimrod laid the foun- 
dations of his empire, was the most ancient, the most popu- 
lous, and embellished with more edifices, both pubhc and 
private, than any other city, She was the capital of the fii^ 
empire that ever existed, and was founded, in order to com- 
mand .over the whole earth, which seemed to be inhabited 
only by families, which she had brought forth and sent out 
as so many colonies, whose common parent she was. Never- 
theless, says the pn:ff>het, she is no more, neither Babylon 
nor her empire. The citizens of Babylon had multiplied 
their ramparts and citadels, to render even the besi^;ing it 
impracticable. The inhabitants had raised pompous palaces, 
to make theu: names immortal ; but a|l fhese fortihcations 
were but as so manv dens, in the eyes of Provid&nce, for 
wild beasts to dwell m ; and these edifices were doomed to 
&11 to dust, or else to sdnk to humble cottages. 

After so signal an example, continues the prophet, shal} 
Tyre, which is so much inferior to Babylon in many respects, 
dm*e tohcpe that the menaces pronounced by Heaven against 
her, viz. to deprive her of the empire of the sea, and destroy 
her fleets, will not be fiilfilled ? 

a IMU xxia« 10, n, 1). 6 Ibid. rer. 9. 

e IbUL rtt. 1, II. 14. </ IbM ver. 19, 14. 

e Ueliold tlus land of the Chaldeans ; thii people wiu not till the Anjnvu 
foonded it for diem tfiat dwell in the wUrteraew; They let np the toven thai** 
of, they ra'ned up the pataeet thercor. and he bvoasht it to rf in. Mffwl ye alp» 
of Tanhjsh; For roqz itvenvUi it llM wane. Iia. »iii. 13; X> 
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A To make her the more strongly sensible how much sshe 
has abused her prosperity, God will reduce her to a state 
of humiliation and oblivion during 70 yeai's. ^ But after this 
season of obscurity, she will again endeavour to appear 
with the mr of a harlot, full of charms and artifices, whose 
sole endeavours are to corrupt youth and sooth their passions. 
To promote her commerce, she will use fraud, deceit, 
and the most insidious arts. She will visit every part of the 
world, to collect the most rare and most delicious products 
of eveiy country ; to inspire the various nations of the uni- 
verse with a love and admiration for superfluities and splen- 
dour, and fill them with an aversion for the simplicity and 
frugality of their ancient manners. And she WiU set every 
engine at work, to renew her ancient treaties ; to recover 
the oxifidence of her former correspondent^ ; and to com- 
pensate, b]r a speedy abundance, the sterility of 70 years. 

'Thus, in proportion as the Almighty shall give Tyre aA 
opportunity of recovering her trade and credit, she will re- 
turn to her former shameful traffic, which God had ruined, 
by stripping her of the greatpossesaons, which she had apr 
plied to such pernicious uses. 

^ But, at last, Tyre, converted by the gospel, shall no more 
be a scandal and a stumbling-block to nations. She shall 
no longer sacrifice her labour to the idolatry of wealth, but 
the worship of the Lord, and the comfort of those that serve 
him. She shall no longer render her riches barren and use- 
less by detaining them, but shall scatter them, like fruitful 
seed, from the hands of believers and ministers of the ^Q^>eL 

One of Grod's deagns, in the prophecies jiist now citea, is 
to give us a just idea of a traffic, whose only motive is avarice, 
and whose miits are pleasures, vanity, and the corruption of 
morals. Mankind look upon cities enriched by a commerce 
like that of Tyre (and it is the same wi^ pnvate persons) 
as hapmer than any other ; as worthy of envv, and as fit 
(from their industry, labour, and the success of their applica- 
tiwi and conduct) to be proposed as patterns for the rest to 
copy after : but God, on the contrary, exhibits them to us 
under the shameful image of ar^oman lost to all sense of 
virtue ; as a woman, whose only view is to seduce and cor- 
rupt youth ; who only sooths the passions and flatters the 
senses ; who abhors modesty and every sentiment of honour ; 
and who, banishing from her countenance every indication of 
shame, glories in her i^ominy. We are not to infer from 
hence, that traffic is sinful in itself, but we should separate 
from the essential foundation of trade, which is just and law- 
ful when rightly used, th€ passions of men which intermix 

a Int. xxiii. 15. b IliU. vtr. 1& 

c Tsa. ixffi. 17. if IM, Tec. i«. 
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inth* and bf that meuA pervert the order and end of it. 
Tyre, coiwerted to Christianity, teaches merchants in what 
manner they are to carry on their traffic, and the uses to 
which they oo^t to apply their profits. 

Sect. VII. 

Mexandef^a journey to Jerusalem. He whduei Egyfit, 1$ 
declared son qf JufiUer. 

« Whist Alexander was carrying on the siege of Tyre, 
he had received a second letter ^m Danus, who at last rave 
him the titie of king. ** He ofiered him 10,000 talents (about 
** 1,500,000 pounds) as a ransom for the captive princesses* 
'* mid his daughter Statara in marriage, with all tne country 
'* he had GOD(}uered as far as the Euphrates. Darius hinted 
^ to faim the mconstancy of fortune ; and described, in the 
^ most pcn^KJUs terms, the numberless troops who were stOl 
^ under his command. Could he (Alexander) thhik that it 
** was so very easy to cross the Euphrates, the Tygrte, the 
** Araxes, aiid the Hydaspes, which were as so many bid- 
^' wavks to the Persian empire ? that he should not be al- 
** wavs sliut up between rocks and passes : that they ought 
^ botii to app^r in a plain, and that then Alexander would 
^ be ashamed to come before him with only a handful of 
** men." The king hereupon summoned a council, in whidi 
Pannenio was <^ opinion, that he ought to accept of those of- 
fers, declaring he himself would agree to ^em, were he 
Alexander.'' ••AndsowoiddV* replied Alexander, "wer^ 
" I Parmenio.*' •• He therefore returned the foQowing an- 
** swer: **that he did not want the mon^ Darius dSlered 
^ him : that it did not become Darius to oner a thing he no 
'* longer possessed, or to pretend to distribute what ne had 
'* entirely lost. That, ui case he was the only person who 
'* did not know which of them was superior, a battle would 
^ soon determine it. That he should not think to mtimidate 
*' wtth rivers a man who had crossed so many seas. That, 
** to whatsoever pkoe he might find it proper to retire^ * 
" Alexander would not foil to fmd hun out/' Darius, upon 
receiving this answer, lost all hopes of an accommodatioo, 
andprc^ared again for war. 

* From Tyre Alexander marched to Jerusalem, firmly 
resolved to show it no more favour than he had done the fbr- 
merdty; and fo« this reason. The Tyrians were so much 
employed in trade, that they quite neglected husbanary, and 
biti^t most of meir corn and other provisions, from the 
cooHCrite in. their ndghbonrhood. « Galilee, Samaria, and 

• Plot, in Ainu p. 681. Quint. Curt. L It. e. 5. AftUm. l. U. p. loi. 
*J«Mph. A|ttiq.|.si.e. 8. cActfsivSO, 
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Jud^, furiushed them with the greatest quantities. ^ the 
time that Alexander l^d sic^ to thdr aty* he himi^ was 
obliged to send for proviskms from those countnes: hetiiere- 
fore sent commissaries to summon the inhabitants to st^m^ 
and famish hU army with whatever thw nught want. The 
Jews however, desired to be excused, allegmg that they had 
taken an oatli of fidelity to Darius ; and persisted in ana wer- 
ing that they would never acknowledge any other sovereign 
as long as he was living: a rare example of fidelity, ^d 
worthy of the only people who in that age acknowledged the 
true God ! The binaritans, however, did not imitate tliem 
in this particular : for they submitted with cheerfulness to 
Alexander, and even sent him 8000 men, to serve at the 
siece of Tyre and in other places. For the better tmcler- 
sliding of what follows, it may be necessary for ua to pre- 
sent the reader, in few words, with the state of the Samari- 
tans at that time, and the cause of the strong antipathy b^ 
tween iSiem and the Jews. 

I observed « elsewhere, that the Samaritans did not de- 
scend from the Israelites, but were a colony of idolaters, 
taken from the countries on the other side of the Euphrates, 
^ whom Asaraddon, king of the Assyrians, had sent to inha- 
Wt the cities of Samana, after the ruin of the kingdom o£ 
the ten tribes. These people, who were called Ckuhai^ 
blended the worship of the God of Israel with that of theki 
idols ; and on all occasions discovered an enmity to the Je ws^ 
This hatred was much stronger after the return of the Jews 
from the Babylomsh captivity, before and after the restora* 
tion of the temple. 

Notwithstanding the reformation which the hdy man, 
Nehemiah, had wrought in Jerusalem, with rerard to th^ 
marrying of strange or foreign women, the evil had ^reacj 
so far, that the hi^-priest's house, which opghtto have beeij 
preserved more than any other from these criminal miX' 
tures, was itself polluted with them. * One of the sons o 
Jehcnada, the high-priest, whom Josephus calls Matiasse^ 
' had married the daughter of SanabalJat the Horonite ; an^ 
* many more had followed his example. But Nehemiah, ze« 
lous ft)r the law of God, which was so shameftilly viokttec^ 
commanded, without exception, all who had married alOBng 
women, either to put them away immediately or depart xx^ 
counti^. c Manasses chose to go mto banishment rath^ 
than separate himself from his wife, and accordingly with 
drew to Samaria, whither he was followed by great mm] 
bers as rebellious as himself; he th^e settled them midti 
the protection of Sanaballat, his father*ia-kw, who was g< 
Pernor of that country. , 

aVoLiu.HS,ttoqr<trtl|$<^fiyr«rnt. 6Nck.xiiin 
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T%e latter obtained of Darius Nothas (whom probably 
tiie war which broke out between Egypt and Persia had 
b^ouglM: into Phoenicia) leave to build on mount Garazim, 
sear Samaria, a temple like that of Jerusalem, and to ap- 
Ijcant Manasses, his son-in-law, priest thereof. From that 
time, Samaria became the asylum of all the malcontents of 
Jodea. And it was this wUch raised the hatred of the Jews 
against the Samaritans to its peatest height, when they saw 
tiiat the latter, notwithstandmg the express prohibition of 
the law, wMch fixed the solemn worship of the God of Is- 
RKd in ^e city of Jerusalem, had nevertheless raised altar 
against akar, and temple against temple, and afforded a re- 
Age to all who fled from Jerusalem, to screoi themselves 
wam the punishment which would have been inflicted on 
than for violating the law. 

Such was the state of Judea, when Alexander laid siege 
to Tyre. The Samaritans, as we befb: e observed, had sent 
him a considerable body of troops ; whereas the Jews thought 
they could not submit to him, as long as Darius, to whom 
i^BKif had taken an oath of allegiance, should be aUve. 

(A£exander, being little used to such an answer, particulariy 
after he had obtained so many victories,, and thinking that aU 
things ought to bow before him, resolved, the instant he had 
conquered Tyre, to march against the Jews, and punish their 
disobedience as rigorously as ne had done that of uie Tynans. 

In this imminent danger, Jaddus, the high-priest, wno go- 
verned under the Persians, seeing himself exposed, with all 
the inhabitants, to the wrath of the conqueror, had recourse 
to the protection of the Almighty, ^ve orders th^ public 
prayers should be made to implcnre his assistance, and offer- 
ed sacrifices. The night after, God appeared to him in a 
dream, and bade him " To cause flowers to be scattered up 
*^ and down the city ; to set open all the gates, and go, cloth- 
^ ed'in his pontifiod robes, with all the priests, dressed also 
** in their vestments, and all the rest clothed in white, to meet 
^Alexander, and not to fear any evil from that kmg, inas- 
** much as he would protect them,*' This command was 
ponctually obeyed ; and accordingly this august procession, 
&e very day after, marched out (tf the dty to an eminence 
esdled « Sapha^ whence there was a view of all the plain, as 
wdl as of the temple and city of Jerusalem. Here the whole 
IHDcession waited the arrival of Alexander. 
» The Syrians and Phoenicians, who were in his army„ were 
persuaded that the wrath of this prince was so great, that 
ne would certainly punish the Ingh^priest after an exem- 
{dary manner, ana destroy that city in the same manner as 

^^lie Hebrew woid, Stpha^ •igniflei to dbeover fVom fkrims from a tower or 
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he had done Tyre ; aad» lushed with jojr Upon thftl acec«iit» 
they waited in expectation of ghitting their eyes wilh thec»»» 
lamides of a people to whom they boee a mortal hatoedL-. 
As soon as the Jews heard of the king's approach, they set 
cut ,to meet him with all the pomp bc^re de^ribed. Atac- 
ander was «truck at the si|pt ^ the high-priesl, m wboae 
mitre and forehead a golden plate was fixed, on whick tiie 
name of God was written. The moment the kkig petcwed 
the high'priest, he advanced towards him with an air cf She 
most profound respect, bowed his bodr, adcved the avigint 
name upon his front, and saluted him wno wore it with aTs- 
li^ious veneration. Then the Jews, surroymding Alexi»der, 
nosed their voices to wish l^ni every kkid of pro^perityv 
All the spectators were seized with inexpressible surprise ;. 
they could scarcely believe their eyes, and did not know hotw 
to account for a ^ht so contrary to thdr expectatioiii and 
so vastly improbable. 

Parmenio, who could not yet recover from his astxmidi* 
ment, asked the king how it came to pass that he, who was 
adored, by every one, adored the high-priest of. the Jew& 
*^ I do not (replied Alexander) adore the high-phest^ but 
** the God whose minister he is ; for, whilst I was at Dia^ kt 
« Macedonia (ray mind wholly fixed on the great design o€ 
•? the Persian war), as I was revolving by what means 1 should 
** conquer Asia, this very man, dressed in the saaie robes^ 
" appeared to me in a drcam, exhorted me to banish every 
*' fear, bade me cross the Hellespoot boldly, and assured me 
*' that God would march at the head of my army, aad give 
•« me the victory over that of the Persians.'* Alexander 
added, that, the instant he saw this priest, he knew him 1^* 
his habit, his stature, his air, and his &ce, to be the same 
person yrhom he had seen at Dia ; that he was firmly per- 
suaded it was by the command and under the iooiaemite 
conduct of Heaven that he had undertaken this war ; that 
he was sure he should overcome Darius hereafter, mA de- 
stroy the empire of the Persians ; and that this was the rea^ 
sysn why he adored this God m the person of his priest, 
Alexander, after having thus answered Parmenio, embraced 
the high-priest, and all his iM'ethren ; then, walking iivttie 
midst of them, he arrived at Jerusalem, where he offered 
sacrifices to God, in the temple, after the manner prescAed 
to him by the high-priest 

^ llie high pri^ afterwards, showed him those paaages 
m the prophecy oi Daniel which are spotei of that moaafich* 
I shall here gives an abstract of them, to show hew cg»* 
q)icuously the most distant eveats are present to the Creafear* 

« God declares, by the prophet Daniel, that grandeur^ cm* 
fl Dm. li. JO, ai, 8« ^ T 
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]nfe» afid ^iy, are his ; that he besjtows them on whomso- 
ever he pleases, and withdraws them, in like manner, to 
pimidi the abuse of them ; that his wisdom and power solely 
determine the course of events in all ages ; « that he 
changes, acconyng to his will, the whole &ce of human ^- 
iairs ; that he sets up new kingdoms^ overthrows the andent 
OTCS, and effaces them, even to the very foot-steps of them, 
witfe4lie same ease as the wind carries off the smallest chaff 
from the threshing-iioor. 

* God's design, in sul^ecting states to such astonishing re- 
volutions, is to teach men, that they are in his presence as 
notyng ; that he alone is the most ftgh, the eternal King, 
the sovereign arbiter ; who doth whatsoever he will, with 
supreme power, both in heaven and in earth. ^ For the 
putting this design in execution, the prophet sees an august 
councu, in whidh the angels, who are appointed as mspec- 
tors and guardians of governments and kings, inquire mto 
the use which these make of the authority that Heaven en- 
trusted them with, in q^uality of his ministers ; and, when 
they abuse it, these 5' spirits, zealous for the ^ory of thdr 
fioverdgnj beseech Gk)d to punish their injustice and ingrati- 
tude, and to humble their pride, by castmg them from the 
throne and reducing them to the most abject among man- 
kind. 

< God, to make these important truths still more senable, 
shows Daniel four dreadful beasts, who rise from a vast sea» 
in which the four winds combat together with fory ; and, 
under these symbols, he represents to the prophet the ori- 
gin, the characteristics, and &11, of the four great empires, 
which are to govern the whole world successiv^y . A dreadful 
but too real image ! For empires rise out of tumult and confu- 
sion: they subsist by blood and slaughter; they exercise 
their power with violence and cruelty ; they think it gplori- 
ous to carry terror and desolation into all pfaces ; but yet, 
in spite of their utmost efforts, they are subject to continual 
vicissitudes and unforeseen reverses of fortune. 

/"The prophet then relates more particularly the charac- 
ter of eadi of these empires. After having represented the 
empire of the Babylonians under the imafl;e of a lioness, and 
that of the Medes and Persians under the form of a bear 
greedy of prey, he draws the picture of the Grecian monar- 
chy, by presenting us with such of its characteristics as it is 
more immediately known by. Under the image of a spotted 
leopard, with four heads and four wings, he depicts Alex- 
ander, intermixed with good and bad qualities; rash and 

a Ihm. u. ver. 35. b Ibid. it. 3t, 34, 35, 30. c Ibid iv. 14. 

d It was M the desire of these aneels, that NabudiodanoMr was driTcn fitom 
ti|e society ormen to herd with win beaits. 
c Dtiu Ytt. i, 31. /Ibid. rer. 4) 5, 0. 
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impetuous m his resoltitiQils ; rapid in his conquMtft ; %»g 
with the swiftness of a bird of prey, rather than marclung 
•with the weighf of an army laden with the whole equipage 
of war ; supported by the vdoar and capacity o£ hb gene- 
rals, four Of whom, after hayhsg assisted him in conquering 
his empire, divide it among themselves. 

• To this picture the prc^het adds elsewhere new toadies. 
He enumerates the order of the succession of the kmgB of 
Persia ; he declares, in precise terms, that, after the first 
three kings, viz. Cyrus, Carobjrses, and Darius, a ibbith 
monarch w^ arise, who is Xerxes, and that he will exceed 
all his predecessors in power and in riches ; that this prince, 
puffed up with the idea of his own grandemr, which diall 
have risen to its highest pitch, will assemble all the peof^ in 
his boundless dominions, and lead them to the conquest of 
Greece. But, as the prophet takes notice oidy of the inarch 
of this multitude, and does not tdl us what success they met 
with, he thereby gives us pretty clearly to understand, that 
Xerxes, an effeminate, injudicious, and fearful, prince^ ivfll 
not have the least success in any of bis vast projects. 

6 On the contrary, from amon^; these verjr Greeks, at- 
tacked unsuccessfully by the Persians, there wfll arise a king 
of a genius and turn of mind quite different from that of Xer* 
xes ; and this is Alexander the Great. He shall be a bold, 
valiant, monarch; he shall succeed in all his entei^prkes: 
he shall extend his dominion far and wide, and shall estab- 
lish an irresistable power on the ruins of the vanqmhed 
nations; but, at a time when he shall imagine himself to be 
tnost firmly seated on the throne^ he diall lose his life, with 
the regal dignity, and not leave any posterity to succeed him 
In it. This new monarchy, losing on a sudden the ^lendour 
wad power for which it was so renowned under Alexander, 
shall divide itself towards the four winds of heaven. From 
its ruins there shall arise not only four great khigdoms, 
Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, and Macedon, but also several 
other foreigners, or barbarians, shall usurp its provinces, and 
form kingdoms out of these. 

c At length, in the eighth chapter, the prophet completes 
the description, in still stronger colours, of the character, 
the battles, the series of successes, the rise and &11, of these 
two rival empires. By the image he gives of a poworfiil ram , 
having two horns of an unequal length, he dedares that the 
first of these empires, shall be composed of Persians and 
Medes ; that its strength shall consist in the union of these 
two nations ; that the Persians shall nevertheless exceed the 
Medes in authority ; that they shall have a series of con- 
quests, without meeting with any oppositifm; that they shal] 

aDsTi.3U.S. ^ lliidi xL 8, 4. cSMd.Tili.- 
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Qxvt exted tibfon towards the west, bv sabduingthe Lvdi- 
9aB» the provmees cxf Asia Minor, ana Thrace ; tluit they 
shall afterwards turn their arms towards the north, in order 
|Q subdue part of Scythxai, aixl the nations bordering on the 
Caspian sea ; that, at length, they shall endeavour to enlat^ 
thebr dcnninions towards the south, by subjecting Egypt and 
Anybia; but that they shall not invade the nations of the 
east. 

The monarchy of the Greeks is afterwards exhibited to 
Danid, under the symbol of a he-goat of prodigious si29e ; 
be percaves that the Macedonian army will march from the 
west, in order to invade the empire of the Persians ; that it 
ynSX, be headed by a warrior fiimous for his power and glory ; 
that it wiU take immense marches, in quest of the enemy, 
even intQ the very heart of his dominioQs ; that it will ad- 
vance towards the enemy with such rapidity, a3 to seem not 
to touch the ground ; that it will give this empire its mortal 
wound ; entirely subvert it by repeated victories, and des- 
troy the double power of the Persians and Medes ; during 
which not ooe monarch, whether its ally or neighbour, AaU 
gi?€ it the least succour. 

. fiut, as soon as tlus monarchv shall have risen to its great- 
est height, Alexander, who formed its greatest strength, 
shall be snatched from it ; and then there will arise, towards 
the four parts of the world, four Gredan monarclHos, which 
though vastly inferior to that of Alexander, will, however, be 
ym ccvisiderable. 

. Can any thing be more wonderful, more divine, than a 
series of prof^ecies, all of them so clear, so exact, and so 
ciscttmstantial ; prophecies, which go so &r as to poin^ out, 
that a priifce shall die without leaving a sin^e successor 
Irsmi among his own iunily, and that four of his generals 
wiU divide his emiure between them ? But we must peruse 
these pw^hecies in the Scripture themselves. The Vul- 
gate agrees, a few places excepted, pretty nearly with the 
Hebrew,^, which I shall translate ^ agreeably to the original 
text 

ft ** In the third year of the reign of king Belshazzar, a 
" vi^on appeared unto me,ev€n urao me, Daniel, after that 
" which i^peared to me at first. And I saw in a visign, 
** (and it came to pass, when I saw, that I v>aB at Shushan, 
^^m the palace which w in the province of £lam,) and I 
** saw in a vision, mkI I was by the river Ulai. Thai I lift- 
*' ed up mine eyes, and saw, and behotd there stood before 
*' t^e river a Ram, which had tvjo horns, and the two horns 
*• vxere high : buti one nvasi higher than the other, and the 

o We have not fohowea Mr Rollio^s tramlation bete, belieTing it more UTO- 
ger4o nak? «e of our «wn yenion of tbe BlWe. h P»a. riii. !-•• 
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'* higher came up last I saw the ram pushing westwaid, 
*' and northward, and southward ; so that no beasts might' 
** stand before him, neither was there any that could deli- 
'* ver out of his hand, but he did according to his will, and 
'* became great. And, as I was considering, bdipld, a he- 
" goat came from the west, on the fiEice of the whole earthy 
*' and touched not the ground ; and the goat had a notable 
** horn between his eves. And he came to the ram that had 
*' two horns, which I had seen standing before the river, and 
*' ran unto him in the fury of his power.. And I saw hiia 
** come dose unto the ram, and he was moved with choier 
*' against him, and smote the ram, and brake his two horns^ 
'* and there was no power in the ram to stand before him, 
*' but he cast him down to the ground, and stamped iqxxi 
'* him ; and there was none that could deliver the ram cut 
*' of his hand. Therefore the he-goat waxed very great, and, 
" when he was strong, the great horn was broken ; and for 
** it came out four notable ones towards the four winds of 
•* heaven. 

A great number of veiy important reflections nught be 
made on the prophecies I have now repeated ; but these I 
shall leave to the reader's understanding and religion, and 
will make but one remark ; on which, however, I shall not 
expatiate so much as the subject might deserve. 

The Almighty preffldes in general over all events which 
happen in the world ; and rides, with absolute sway, the 
fate of all men in particular, of all cities, and of all empires ; 
but he conceals the operations of his wisdom, and the won- 
ders of his providence, beneath the veil of natural causes 
and ordinary events. All that profsme history exhibits to U8» 
whether si^;es or the capture of cities, battles ^on or lost, 
empires established or overthrown, in all these, I say, there 
appears nothing but what is human and natural : God seems 
<o have no concern in these things, and we should be tempted 
to believe that he abandons men entirely to their views, Uieir 
talentS) and thdr passions ; if we, perhaps, except the Jew- 
ish nation, whom he conadered as nis own peculiar people. 

To prevent our foiling into a temptation so rq>ugnant to 
religion, and even reason itself^ God breaks occasionajly si- 
lence, disperses the clouds which hide him, and condescends 
to discover to us the secret springs ot* his providence, by 
causing his prophets to foretel, a long series of years before 
the event, the fote he has prepared for the different nations 
of the earth.. He reveals to Daniel the order, the succes- 
SMX), and the different characteristics, of the four great em- 
pires, to which he has determined to subject all the nations 
of the universe, viz. that of the Babylonians, of the Persians 
and Medesy of the Greeks, ^nd lastly, that of the Romai)^ 
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Its. wHii ti» SMBde view tbal be dfwells rtry fordUy on 
tiietwb mosl faxnoaftcaoqaerors that ever exited ; I mean 
Cfvm aad Alexander, tiw one the founder, the otherthe de- 
sinf er, df the powerful empire of Persia. He causes the 
fon&er to be csShd by his name 200 years before his bhth ; 
forelels b;y tiie mouth of Isaiah his victories ; and particula- 
rises the several circumstances of the taking of fiapyloD, the 
like of which had never been seen before. On this occasioD, 
heponts oat Alexander, by the month of Daniel, and as- 
cnbes such qualities and characteristics as can ame with 
OBBC but fakn, and which denote ham as pliunly asif he had 
caHed him by his name. 

These passages of Scriptures, in wludi God explains 
himself desoiy, should be consklered as very precioB& ; and 
serve as so many keys to open to us the rath to the secret 
meteds by which he governs the world. These font ghm- 
merings <A H^ should enable a rational and religiaus man 
to see everjr thing else clearty ; and make him anclade, 
from what b said of the four great empires of Cyrus aad 
Alexander, of Babylon and Tyre, that we oug^ to acknow- 
icdge and aidmore, in the several events of profone history, 
God's perpetual care and Kgard for all men and a& state, 
whese destiny depends eatinely en Ids wisdom, his power, 
and his pleasure. 

We may easily figure to ourselves the gieat joy and ad- 
miration with i^hich Alexander was filled, upon beaxing 
such dear, such circumstantial, and advsmtaeBOBS, promises. 
Before he left Jerusalem, he assembled the Jews, and bade 
diem ask any fovoor whatsoever. They answered, that' 
thev request was to be allowed to live according to the law 
of tineir fathers, and to be exempt, every seventh year, from 
thnr usual tiibute ; and for dus reason, because they were 
forbidden by tbdr laws to sow their fields, and consequently 
coisid have no hsffvest Alexander |pranted their reqoest,. 
and, npan the high-priest's beseechmg fate to suffer the 
Jews, who lived in Babykmia and Mecfia, to live likewise' 
agr^ably to their own laws, he also kidxd^ them in this 
partiddar with the utmost humanity ; and said, forther, that, 
m case any of them would be willing to serve under his 
standards, he would give them leave to folkyw their own waf 
of worshk>, and to observe their respective customs : upon 
"v^nch ofifer great numbers enlisted themselves. 

He was scarcely come from Jerusalem, when the Sama- 
ritans waited upon him with great nromp and ceremony, 
humbly entreating him to do them also the honour to visit 
thar teaofle. As those had subihitted vohintsaily to Alex- 
ander, and sent him succours, they imagined that they de- 
served h& fovour much more tban the Jews; and flattered 
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themsdves that they should obtain the same, aQ<l even much 
greater, indulgence. It was in this view they mack the 
pompous proces^on above mentioned, in order to invite 
Alexander to thdr city ; and the 8000 men they had sent 
to serve under him jdiied in the request made by their comi- 
trymen. Alexander thanked them courteously ; but said, 
that he was obliged to march into f^ypt, and therefore had 
DO thne to lose; however, that he would visit their dty at 
his return, in case he had opportunity. Then they besought 
him to exempt them from paying a tribute eveiy seventh 
year ; upon winch Alexander asked them whether they were 
Jews ? They made an ambiguous answer, which the kme not 
having time to examine, suspended this matter also till his 
return, and immediately contmued lus march towards Gaza, 
a Upon his arrival before that city, he found it provided 
with a strone garrison, commanded by BetLs, one of I)arius*s 
eunuchs. This governor, who was a brave man, and very 
&]thAil to his sovereign, defended it with great vigour against 
Alexander. As this was the only inlet or pass mto Egypt, 
it was absolutely necessai^ for him to conquer it, and there- 
fore he was obliged to besiege it. But, although every art of 
war was employed, notwithstanding his soldiers fought with 
the utmost intrepidity, he was however forced to lie two 
months before it. Exasperated at its holding out so long, 
and his receiving two wounds, he was resolved to treat tfe 
governor, the inhabitants, and soldiers, witt a barbarity ab- 
solutely inexcusable ; for he cut 10,000 men to pieces, and 
sold all the rest, with their wives and children, for slaves. 
When Betis, who had been taken prisoner in the last assault, 
was brought before him, instead of using him kindly, as his 
valour and fidelity justly merited, this young monanrh, who 
at other times esteemed bravery even in an enemy, fired on 
that occasion with an insolent joy, spoke thus to him : '* Betis, 
"thou shalt not die the death tnou dearedst Prepare 
'^ therefore to sufier all those torments ' which revenge can 
'* invent." Betis, looking upon the king with not only a firm 
but a haughty air, did not make the least reply to his me- 
naces ; upon which the king, more enraged than before at 
his disdamfiil silence, — " Observe," said he, ** I beseech 
"you, that dumb arrogance. Has he bended the knee? 
" Has he spoken but even so much as one submissive word ? 
" But I will conquer this obstinate silence, and will force 
** groans from him, if I can draw nothing else." At last 
Alexander's 6 anger rose to fury ; his conduct now begin- 
ning to change with his fortune; he -ordered a hde to be 

a Ukd. t xTii. p. SM. ArriaD. L 8. p. 101—103. Qaiat. CorC Vir.^. & Phit. 
4o AIbk. p. 679. 
ft bmin deinde yesHt in nOrieiD, jam tam peregrifHM riCAi nova tobetgiie Ite. 
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made tfaroif;h his beds, when a rape being pat tfaraiig^i 
them, and tied to a chariot, he caused Betis to be dragged 
round the city till he died. He boasted his having inutated,. 
on this occasion, Achilles, from whom he was descended; 
who, as Homer relates, caused the dead body of Hector to 
be dragged in the same manner round the walls of Troy «; 
as if a man ought ever to pride lumsdf for having imitated 
a bad example. Both were very barbarous, but Alexandei* 
was much more so, in causing Beds to be dragged alive ; and 
for no other reason, but because he had served his sovereign 
with bravery and fideliUr, by defending a city with which he 
had entrusted him ; a fidelity, that ought to have been ad- 
mh^ and even rewarded, by an enemy, rather than pu- 
nidied in so cruel a manner. 

> He sent the greatest part of the plunder he found in Gaza 
to his mother Olympias, to Cleopatra his aster, and to bis 
•friends. He also presented Leonidas, his preceptbr, with 
•500 quintals & of frankincense, and 100 quintals of myrrh; 
calling to mind a caution Xjeonidas had given lum when but 
a child, and which seemed, even at that dme, to presage the 
conquests this monarch had lately achieved. For, Leonidas* 
, observing Alexander take up whde handfiils of incense, at a 
.sacrifice and throw it into the fire, said to him . ** Alexander, 
*' when you shall have conquered the country which produces 
.*' these spices, you then may be as profuse of incense as you 
/' please; but, till that time comes, be sparing of what you 
, " have,'* The monarch therefore wrote to Leonidas as fol- 
lows : *' I send you a large quantitv of incense and myrrh, 
*' in order that you may no longer be so reserved and spar- 
'- " ing in your sacrifices to the ^)ds." 

c As soon as Alexander had ended the siege of Gaza, he 

, left a garrison jhere, and turned the whole power of his arms 

* towaras Egypt In seven days' march he arrived before Pe- 

.lusium, whither a great number of Egyptians had assem- 

bled with all imaginable diligence, to recognise him for their 

sovereign. 

The hatred these people bore to the Persians was so great, 

. that it was of little consequence to them who should be thdr 

king, provided they could but meet with a hero to rescue 

them from the insolence and indignity with which themselves, 

. and those who professed their religion, were ti'eated. For, 

ihow folse soever a reli^on may be (and it is scarcely posu- 

. ble to imagine one more absurd than that of the Egyptians) 

so long as it continues to be the established religion, the pe«- 

' cDeccplteiemplarTilihimiiidiile. Hoiat 

c A. k. SS73. Aat. J. C. 331. D'lod. L xvii. p. Sift-It9. Amtn. 1,^1. P- 
IM-llO. PtetJaAlaiF*079-4IU qohivCttrt.Viv,«.7&«. JnWii.1. 
si. f . 11. 
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pie «il not suffer it to be iMtdted, noOing affecting their 
minds so Strang, nor inflaminj; tbem to a greater decree. 
Ok^as had camed their god Apis to be murdered, m a man- 
ner highly oflfensive to themselves and their rel^ion ; and the 
Peraans, to whom he had left the govermnent, continoed in 
like manner to rklicide that deit^. Thus several dream* 
stances had rendered the Persians so o^ous, that, vpoEi 
Amyntas's coming a Ifittle before with a handful of men, he 
fomd them y nyawl to join and assist him in expelling the 
Persans. 

TMb Am^ptas had deserted from Alexander and entered 
into the service of Darius. He had commanded the Greciaii 
forces at the battle of lasos; and, having fled into Syria, bjr 
the way of Tripoli, with 4000 men, he had there sdzed h^kal 
as many vess^s as he wanted, burnt the rest, and immedi- 
ate^ set sail towards the island of Cyprus, and afterwanlB 
towards Peioskim, which he took by surprise, upon feien- 
ing that he had been honoured with a commisuoa from Da~ 
rius, appointiB^ him ^;ovemor of Egypt, in the room of Sa^ 
baces, killed m the battle of Issus. As "soon as he found 
l^mself possessed of this important city, he threw off the 
mask, and made piil^ pretensions to tl^ crown di Egrpt ; 
dedafing, that the motive of his commg was to expel the 
Peniaiis. Upon this a multitade of Egyptians, who wished 
for no^nng so earnestly as to free themsdves from these in- 
supportable tyrants, went over to him. He then marched 
directly to Mempbos, the capital of the kingdom ; when» 
coming to a battie, he defeated the Persians, and shut ttem 
up in the dty. But, after he had gained this victoiy, having 
neglected to keep his solitois toother, they straggled up 
and down in search of plunder ; which the enemy seeing, 
sallied out t^on such as remained, and cut them to pieces, 
with Amyntas, thdr leader. 

This eveijt, so &r from lessening the aversion the Egyp-i 
tians had for the Persians, pcreased it still more; so uiat, 
the moment Alexander appeared upon the frontiers, th^ 
people, who were all dinxised to receive that monarch, ran 
m crowds to submit to him. His arrival, at the head of a 
powerful army, presented them widi a secure protection, 
wluch Amyntas could not afford them ; and from this con- 
sideration, they S|U declared openly in his favour. Mazseua^ 
who commanded in Memphis, finding it would be to no pur- 
pose for lum to resist so great a force, and that Darius, lus 
sovereign, was not in a condition to succour him, set opeti 
the gates of the city to the conquerors, and gave up 800 
talents, about 120,000 pounds, and all the king's fomitiue. 
Thus Alexander possessed lumsdf of all £gp3^, withoujt 
meeting with the least opposition^ 
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At Memphis he formed a desSgn of viaitine the temple 
o£ Jupiter Ammon. « This temple was situated in the midafc 
of the sandy deserts of Lybia» and 12 days* journey from 
Memphis. Ham, the son of Noah, Arst peopled Egypt and 
Lybia^ after the flood ; and, when idomtry began to giun 
ground in the world some time after, he was the chief deity 
of these two countries, in which his descendants had continu* 
ed. A temple was built to his honour in the midst of these 
deserts, upon a spot of pretty good ground, about two leagues 
broad ^, which formed a kind of iuand in a sea of sand. It 
is he whom the Greeks call Ztvf, JufiUerc^ and the Egyp- 
tians Ammon, In process of time these two names were 
joined, and he was called Jufiiter Ammon. 

The motive of this journey, whidi was equal^ rash and 
dangerous, was owing to a ridibulous vanity. Alexander, 
havii^ read in Homer, and other fobulous authors of anti* 
quity , that most of their heroe^ were represented as sons of 
i some deity, and as he himself was desirous of passine for a 
hero, he was deterjpine^ to have some god for his mther* 
AccGrdingiy, he ftKi^ upon Jupiter Ammon for tins purpose 
and began D]r bribing th^ priests, and teaching them the part 
thgr were to' act. ♦ 
It wtxild hav« been to no purpose, had any one endeavour- 
I ed to divert him from a design, which was great in no other 
circumstances than the pnde and extravs^pnce that gave 
I {nithto it. Puffbd up with ^ victories, he had already be- 
gun to assume, as Plutarch observes, that character of tena- 
cioasness and inflexibility which wUl do nothing but com- 
mand ; which cannot sutler advice, and much less bear op- 
I positian ; which knows neither obstacles nor dangers; whiai 
i makes the beautiful to consist in impOsnbility ; in a word» 
'wiuch&ncies itself able to overcome not only enemies, but 
time, place, and the whole order of nature: me usual effect 
of a long series of prosperity, which sut)dues the strongest, 
aDd makes them at length forget that they are men. We» 
ourselves, have seen a Yimous '^ conqueror j who prided him- 
self upon treading m the steps cf Alexander, carry &rther 
tban ^had ever done this kind of savage heroism; and lay, 
! it down as a maxim to himself^ never to recede from his re- 
'' solution. 

* Alexander therefore sets out; and, going; down the river 
from Memphis \M he came to the sea, he coasts along h ; 
aad after having passed Canopus, he observes, opposite to 
the ishnd of Pharos, a spot which seemed to him v^iy i^ell 

j • Plin. 1%;. ▼. c. ft'Fortyryongt. 

I e For tlHs icttoD the eity of JElnn^i whieh tke Serlpcuret * call Nt- Ammon 
I Uitrity of Ham, or of AmramiO UcaUed by thfe Gtcefci Aio(nro\«, orthecifil 
•r Jupiter, d diwiet XII. kiag of Sweden, e A. M. S673. Ant. J. C 33U 
"• -^»lfiM Erek,x«.l5. Naliaiii.iU.». 
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situated ior the buflding of a dty. He himself drew the plan 
dT it, and marked out the several places where the tem^ifey 
and public squares were to be erected. For the btt]|^D|^ ^ 
he employed Dinocrates the architect, who had acq^oiito 
great reputation by his re-building, at Ephesus, the teinrte 
7S Diana, which Herostratus had ^umt ^liis city he called 
f^ber his own name, Alexandria, and it afterwards rose to be 
the capital of the kingdom. As its harbour, which was 
very commodious, had the Mediterranean on one side, and the 
Kile and the Red Sea in its neighbourhood, it drew aU the 
traffic of the east and west ; and thereby became, in a very 
little time, one of the most flourishing cities in the' uni- 
verse 

Alexander had a journey to^of 1600 staK^a, or 80 Frendi 
leagues, to the temple of Jupiter Ammon : and most C3f the 
way was tiirough sandy deserts. The soldiers were patient 
enough for the first two days' march, before they arrived m 
the exten^ve dreadful solitudes ; but, as soon as th^ found 
themselves in vast plains, covered with sands of a prodigious 
depth, they were greatly terrified. Surrounded, as wiUi a 
sea, they gazed round as far as their aght could extend, to 
discover, n posable, some place that was inhaUted ; but all 
in v^, for they could not perceive so much as a sinele tree, 
nor the least footsteps of any land that had been cuMvated. 
To increase their calamity, the water, that they had broug^ 
hi goat-skins, upon camels, now £ailed ; and there was not so 
much as a single drop in all that sandy desert They thane- 
fore were reduced to the sad condition of dying almost with 
thirst ; not to mention the danger they were in of being bu- 
ried under mountains of sand, that are sometimes raised by 
the winds; and which had formerly destroyed 50,000 of 
Cambyses's troops. Every thin^ was by this time scordied 
to so violent a degree, and the air became so hot, that the 
men amid scarcely breathe ; when, on a sudden, whether by 
chance, say the historians, or the immediate indulgence of 
Heaven, the sky was so completely overspread with thick 
clouds, that they hid the sun, which was a great relief tb the 
army ; though they were still in prodigious want of water. 
But the btorm having discharged itself in a violent ram, 
every soldier got as much as he wanted ; and some had so 
violent a thirst, that they stood with their mouths open, and 
cali^t the rain as it fell, rthe judicious reader knows' what 
judj^ent he is to form of these marvellous mddents, with 
which historians have thought proper to embellish this teh- 
tion. 

Thev were several days in crossing these deserts ; ibid, 
upon tneh" arriving near the place where the oracle stood, 
they perceived a great number of ravens flying before the 
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most, advanced standard. These ravens sometimes flew 
to the ground when the army niarched slowly ; and, at either 
times, advanced forward, as if it were to serve them as 
guides, tUl they,- at last, came to the temple of the god. A 
very surprising circumstance is, that, although this oracle is 
situated ^m the midst of an almost boundless solitude, it ne- 
verthdess i? surrounded with a grove, so very shady, that 
the sun-beams can scarcely pierce it ; not to mention that 
this grove, or wood, is watered with several springs of fresh 
water, which preserve it in perpetual verdure. It is related, 
that near this grove there is another, in the midst of which 
is a fountain, called the vfater, or fountain, of the sun. At 
day-break it is luke-warm, at noon. cold; but in the evening 
it grows warmer insensiblv, and at midnight is boiling hot ; 
after tins, as .day approaches, it decreases in heat, and con- 
tinues tljis vicisstude for ever. ' 
The god, wlio is worshipped in this temple, is not repre- 
senttd under the form which painters and sculptors generally 
give to gods ; for he is made of emeralds, and other precious 
stcHies, a;id, from the head to the « navel resembles a ram. 
The king being come into the temple, the senior priest de- 
cjarcd bim to be the son of Jupiter ; and assured him, that 
the god himself bestowed this name upon him. Alexander 
accepted it with joy, and acknowledged Jupiter as his fether. 
He sSterwards asked the priest, whether nis father Jupiter 
had not allotted him the empire of the whole world ^ to 
which the priest, who was as much a flatterer as the king 
was vain-glorious, answered that he should be monarch of 
the universe. At last, he inouired whether all his Other's 
murderers had be«i punished ; but the priest replied, that 
^ blasphemed ; that his father was immortal ; but that, 
whh r^^ard to the murderers of Philip, they had all been 
exdrpate^ ; adding, that he should be mvincible, and after- 
wards take his seat among the deSties. Having ended his 
sacrilice, he offered magnificent presents to the eod, and did 
not forget the priests^ who had been so faithml to his in- 
terest. 

Decorated with the splendid title of the son of7upiter, and 
£a]C]riQg himself raised above the human q)edes, he return- 
ed from his journey as from a triumph. From that time, in 
ail his letters, his orders, and decrees, he always wrote in 
the stvle following : ^AkBitimBEVL, King, Son of Jupi- 
ter Ammon : in answer to which, Olympias, his mother, 
one day made a very witty remonstrance in few words, by 
desir^ him not to quarrel any longer with Juno. 
Wlmst Alexander prided himself in these chimeras, and 

a TIdi ptMBge in qaintOf O vdw u pietty dUHeolt, and is vanouriy eipM|^. 
ed bf interpieten. b Tmto »p«4 A. Gd. L ^* «> * 
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tasted the great pieasitre fais vanity^ made him conceive frcmi 
this pompous title, every one dmded him iq secret; and 
some, who had not yet put on the yoke of abject flatteiy, 
ventured t)> repro^cn Um upon that account ; but the^ paid 
very dear for mat liberty, as the sequel will show. Not sa- 
' tisfied with endeavourun; to pass for the son of a god« and 
of being persuaded, if indeed this were possible, that he real- 
ly was such, he himself would also pass for a god ; till at 
last. Providence, having brought to pass through him the 
events qS, which he was chosen to be the instrument, brought 
liim to his end, and thereby leveHed him with the rest of 
mortals. 

Alexander, upon his return from the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon, being arrived at the Palua MareofiSj which was^ 
not far from the island of Pharos, made a viat to his new 
city, the building of which was ^ready &r advanced. He 
took the best methods possible to people it, inviting thither 
all sorts of persons, to whom he offered the mbst advan- 
tageous conditions. « He drew to it, among others, a ccuffl- 
derable number of Jews, by allowing them very ^at privi- 
l^es; for he not only left them the free exercise of their 
ragion and laws, but put them cm the same foot in every 
respect with the Macedonians whom he settled there. 
From tiience he went to Mempliis, where he spent the win- 
ter. 

Varro observes, that, at the time this kine; built Alexan- 
dria, the use of pafiyrua, (for writing,) was found in Egypt ; 
but tills I shall mention elsewhere. 

* During Alexander's stay in Memphis, he settled the af- 
fairs of ]^ypt, suffering none but Macedonians to command 
the troops. He divided the country into districts, over each 
of whicn he appointed a lieutenant, who recdved orders 
from himself only ; not thinking it safe to entrust the general 
command of all the troops to one »ng^ person, in so. large 
and popidous a country. With regard to the civil govern- 
ment, he invested one Doloa^)es, an Egyptian, with the whole 
power of it; for, being desirous that Egypt should still be 
governed by its ancient laws and customs, he was of opinion 
that a native dL Egypt, to whom they must be familiar, was 
fitter for that office than any foreigner whatsoever. 

To hasten the buildin|; ox this new city, he appointed Cle« 
omenes inspector over it; with orders for him to levy die' 
ir&ute which Arabia was to pay. But tiiis Cleomenes was 
a very wicked wretch, who abused his authority, and op- 
pressed the people with the utmost barbarity. 

a Joiepli. eonti* Appion* 

^ Ai):iaOt|.iii.>lM-^U0. i^Ciit.2.iv,e. «» 
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Sect. VIII. 

Mtxander nsotuea to go in fmrauU of Darius, The famous 
otuUe qfArbeUt* 

■ Alexander having settled the affairs of Egypt, set out 
from thence in the spring to march into the East against Da- 
Tins. In his \f ay through Palestine, he beard news which 
gave him great uneasiness. At his going into Egypt, he 
^ appcnnted Andromachus, whom he highly esteemed, 
governor of Syria and Palestine. Andromachus coming to 
Solaria to settle some affairs in that country, the Samaritans 
mutinied; and, settmg fire to the house m which he was, 
bomt him alive. It is very probable, that this was occaaioD- 
«1 by the rage with which that ])eople were fired, at their 
oaving been denied the same privileges that had been grant- 
«1 the Jews, their enemies. Alexander was highly exaspef 
nted against them for this Cruel action, and accordingly he 
potto death all those who had any hand in it, baniaheidr the 
i^tfrom the city of Samaria, supplying thdr room with a 
colony of Macedonians, and divi£d the rest of their lands 
58nong the Jews. , 

He made some stay in Tyre, to settle the various afimrs of 
the countries he left behincf him, in his progress towards new 
conquests. 

*He was scarcely set out, when a eunuch brought word, 
wat Darius's consort was dead in child-bed. Hearing this 
ne returned back, and went into the tent of Sysigambis, 
»liom he found bathed in tears, and laying on the ground, in 
^ midst of the young princesses, who also were weeping; 
8nd near them the son of Darius, a child, ^ who was the 
^ worthy of compassion as he was less sensible to evils 
^^ich concemed hhn more than any other. Alexander coD'- 
*oIed them in so kind and tender a manner, as plainly show- 
ed that he himself was deeply and ancerely afflicted. He 
caused her funeral obsequies to be performed with the utmost 
fplendour and ms^nificence. One of the eunuchs who super- 
'fended the chamber, and who had been taken with the prin- 
[«ses, fled from the camp, and ran to Darius, whom he in- 
Nied of his consort's death-. The Peraan monarch was 
^zed with the most violent affliction upon hearing this news, 
particularly, as he supposed she would not be allowed the 
«neral ceremonies due to her exalted rank. But the eunuch 
"''deceived him on this, occasion, by telling him the honours 

l« Diod. 1. xtU. p. 530-53fl. Aniftn. L in. p. pi— 187. Platweh in Akx. p. 
Pw-MJ. q. Curt. 1. IT. c 9— 10. Juf«iii.l.xi.«. 11—14. ' ' 
•A.M.3674. Am. J. C. 330» ^.a-. -» 

J^Ob id ipram miKnOitlit, qwrf naadwa MoMMft ortWHtattW ^mb» W 
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vluch Alexander had paid his queen after her death, and 
tlie civilities he had always shown her in her life-time. Da- 
rius, upon hearing these wonki, was fired with suspicions of 
80 homd a kind, that they did not leave him a moment's 
quiet. 

Taking the eunuch aside, he spdLe to him as follows. ^ If 
*' thou dost still acknowledge Darius for thy lord and sove- 
** reign, tell me, by the respect and veneration thou owest 
** to that great splendour of « Affithres, which enlightens us, 
*^ and to ttus hand which the king stretcheth out to thee ; 
'* tdl me, I say, whether, in bemoaning the death of Statira, 
** I do not bewafl the least of her ev2s ; and whether, as 
*' she fdl into the hands of a young monarch, she did not first 
** lose her honour, and afterwanis her life." The enach, 
throwing himself at Danus's feet, besought him not to think 
so injuriously of Alexander's virtue ; nor dishonour his wife 
and sister after her death ; and not to deprive Mmself of the 
greatest consolation he could possibly have in his misfortunes, 
tfiz. to be firmly persuaded, that the prince who had tri- 
umphed over him was supericn* to the frailties of other men ; 
that he ought rather to admire Alexander, as he had given 
the Persian ladies much stronger proofe of lus virtue and 
continence than he had given the Persians themselves of his 
valour. After this, he coi^rmed all he had before said, by 
the most dreadful oaths and imprecations ; and then gave 
him a particular account fA what public feme had related, 
conceriijing the wisdom, temperance, and magnammity, of 
Alexander. 

Darius, retummg into the hall where his courtiers were 
assembled, and lifting up Ins hands to heaven, broke into the 
following prayer : •* Ye gods, who preside over the birth ofl 
*' men, and who dispose of kings and empires, grant thaL 
•* after having rsused the fortune of Persia from its dejectei 
*' state, I may transmit it to my descendants with the same 
" lustre in which I received it ; in order that, after having 
** triumphed over my enemies, I mssf acknowled^ the fe^ 
'* yours which Alexander has shown in my calamity toper^ 
**■ sons who, of aU others, are most dear to me : or in caad 
" the time ordained by the fates is at last come, or that | 
** must necessarily happen, from the anger of the gods, a 
** the ordinary vicisatudes of human affairs, that the empiii 
** of Persia must end ; grant, great gods, tiiat none b^ 
*' Alexander ma}F ascend the throne of Cyrus." 

In the mean time, Alexander having set out upon hi 
march, arrived with hia whole army at Thapsacus, wheo 
he passed a bridge that lay acrbes the Euphrates, and con 

« The Feniftm «onUpp«i Ae nm wte the mwe of Uithrtfi Mdtbe moi 
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tinued his journey towards the Tigris, where he expected t6 
come up with the enemy. Darius had already made ovcr^ 
tures ot peace to him twice ; but, fimfing at last that there 
were no hcpes of their concluding one, unless he resigned the 
whc^e empire to him, he therefore prepared himself again for 
battle. For this purpose he assembled in Babylon an army 
half as numerous agam as that of Issus, and marched it towards 
Nineveh : his forces covered all the plains of Mesopotamia. 
Advice bidng brought that the enemy was no^ for off, he 
caused Satropates, colonel of the cavalry, to advance at the 
bead el 1000 chosen horse ; and likewise gave 6000 to Ma- 
0SUS, governor of the province ; to prevent Alexander from 
crossmg the river, ana to lay waste the country through 
which that monarch was to pass : but he arrived too late. 

Of all the rivers of the east, this is the most rapid ; and 
it not only receives a great number of rivulets in its waves» 
bat drags along with it great stones ; so that it is named 
Tigris, by reason of its prodigious rapidity, an arrow being 
so called in the Persian tongue. Alexander sounded those 
parts of the river which were fordable, and there the water, 
at the cntranoe, came up to the horses' bellies, and in the 
middle to their breasts. Having drawn up hk infontry in 
the form of a half moon, and posted his cavalry oJl^he two 
wings, they advanced to the current of the water with no 
great i££&^ty, carryfaig thdr arms over their heads. The 
king waded on foot among the infantry, and was the first 
who. appeared on the opp^te shoi^ wnere he pointed out 
with his hand the ford to the soldiers ; it not bemg possible 
for him to make them hear him. But it was with Uie great- 
est dfficulty they kept thdr footing ; because cf the wppe- 
rinesB of the stones, and the impetuosity of the stream. 
Sach soldiers as not onlv carried their arms but their clothes 
also, were much nK)re mtigued ; for, these being unable to 
sa];qxnt themselves, were carried into wluripools, unless 
they threw away thdr burthens. At the same time, the 
gr^t number of clothes floating up and down beat away the 
burthens of seva*al ; and, as every man endeavoured to 
catch at his own thii^, they annoyed one another more thanr 
the river (fid. It was to no purpose that the king command- 
ed them, with a loud voice, to save nothing but their arms ; 
and assiHvd them, that he himself would compensate their 
other losses ; for, not one of them would listen to his admo- 
nitkns OF orders, so great was the noise and tumult Atkmt, 
they all passed over that part of the ford iritore the water 
was diauowest, and the stream less i]i^)etuous, recovering 
however but a smaU imrt of their baggage. 

It is certain, that this army ought eai^ have been cut to 
pkises^tad they been opposed by si fm^ who darsd to 
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conquer ; that is, to make ever so little oppoeition to their 
passage. But Mazsus, who might easily have defeated 
them, had he come up when they were crossing the river in 
disorder and confiisicm, did not arrive till they were drawn 
up in battle-array. A like good fortune had always attend- 
ed this prince hitherto, both when he passed the Oranicus 
in si^t of so prodigious a multitude of horse and foot, who 
waited his coming on the shore ; and also in the rocks o€ 
Cilida, when he found the passes and straits quite open aod 
defenceless, where a small number of troops mig^t have 
checked his progress. This o circumstance may lessen our 
surprise at tnat excess of boldness, which was his peculiar 
characteristic, and which perpetusdly prompted him to en- 
coui^ter blindly the greatest dangers ; since, as he -was al- 
ways fortunate, he never had once room to suspect himself 
guuly of rashness. 

The king, having encamped two days near the river, com- 
loanded his soldiers to be ready for marching on the morrow ; 
but, about nine or ten in the evening, when the sky was calm 
an4 dear, the moon first lost its light, and appeared after- 
wards quite sullied, and, as it were, tinctured with blood. 
Now, as tliis happened just before a great battle was going 
to be fought, the doubtful success of which had already. fill- 
ed the army with sufficient disquietude, they were first struck 
"With a religious awe, and afterwards seized with fear. They 
cried out, ** That heaven displayed the marks of its anger ; 
" and that they were dragged, against the will .of the gods, 
" to the extremities of the ^rth : that rivers opposed their 
" passage ; that the stars refused to lend their usual light ; 
** and that they could now see nothing but deserts and sdi- 
** tudes ; that, merely to satisfy the ambition of one man, so 
^ many thousands shed their blood ; and that for a man who 
" contemned his own country, disowned his father, and pre^ 
•* tended to pass for a god." 

These murmurs were rising to an ppen insurrection, whcB 
Alexander, whom nothing could intimidate, summoned the 
officers of the army into his tent, and commanded such of 
the Egyptian soothsayers as were best skilled in the know- 
ledge of the stars to declare what they thought of this phe- 
nomerton. These knew veiy well tiie natural causes of 
eclipses of the moon ; but, without entering into physical ar- 
guments, they contented themselves with saying, that the. 
sun was on the side of the Greeks, and the moon on that of 
the Persians ; and that, whenever it suffered an eclipse, it 
always threatened the latter with some grievous calamity, 
whereof they mentioned several examples, all which Uicy 

a AudBCiae quoque, qua maxime vifoit, ntio Btinoi poftit ; quift 
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a^iycd ^s true ^ i nc &^ t a bl e. Siqtersdtktthasanurpm- 
W^ascendant over the minds of the vulgw. How lieiid- 
strai^ and incou^sient soever they may be, yet it' they aie 
once struck with a vain image of religion, th^ will sooiwr 
obey soothsayers than their leaders. The answer made by 
the Egyptians bdi^ dispmed among the soldiers, it revived 
thdr hopes and courage. 

The £i^g, purposely to take advantaf;e of tins ardcyr, b^ 
gp his inarch after midnight On his right hand lay the 
I%ris, and on his left the mountains called Cordy^, At 
day-break the scouts, whom he had sent to view the enemy, 
brought word that Darius was marching towmls him ; upon 
iHudi, he immediatel]^ drew up his fences in battle array, 
and set himself at their head. However, it was afterwards 
{btmd, that th^ were only d detachment of 1000 horse that 
were sent out to reconnoitre, and which soon r^tii«d to the 
main army. Neverthdess^news was brought the king, that 
Darius was now but 150 stadia « from the place where thejr 
then were. 

Not kmi^ before this some lettere had been intercq>ted, in 
which Darius solicited the Gredan soldiers either to kill or 
betray Alexander. Nothii^ can reflect -so great an odhm 
GO tlie memcnry of tlus prince as an attempt of that kind ; 
an attempt so cowardly and black, and more than once re- 
peated. Alexander was in doubt with liimself whether it 
woold be proper for him to read these letters in a full assem- 
hiy^ rd^ing as much OQi ^ afTection and fidelity of the 
Greeks as 6n that of the Macedonians. But Parmenio ^< 
suaded him from it, declaring, that it would be dangerous 
even tQ awake such thoughts in the minds of soldiers, that 
one onty was a^Bcient to strike the blow, and that avarice 
was capable <tf atteH^ptaig the most enormous crimes. The 
king friuowed this prudent counsd, and ordered his army to 
marai forward. ^ * 

Although Darius had twice sued in' vain fop peace, and 
imaf^ed that he had nothing to trust to but his arms, never- 
thdess, being overcome by we advantageous reports which 
had been made to Imn concerning Alexander's tenderness 
and hunoHity towards his family, he despatched ten of his 
chief relations, who were to oiFer him iresh conditions o$ 
peace, more advant^eous than the former> and to thank 
mm for the kind treatment he had given his family. Dsuius 
had, in the former proposals, giv«n nim up all the provinces 
as^r as the river Balys, but now he added the several ter* 
rit6r|es situated between Uie Hellespont and the Euphrat^ 
that is, all he already possessed. Alexander made the fol- 
towbg answ^ : '* TeUyour Sovereign, that thanks, betweei^ 

Seren or dgbl ItSB^iet. 
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* persons who make war aeainst each other, are sup^f . 
** fluous ; and that, in case 1 have behaved with idenoieiv^ 
*' towards his femily, it was for my own sake, and not wfc \ 
** his ; in consequence of my own inclination, and not to , 
" please him. To insult the unhap])y is a thing to me un« . 
** known. I do not attack either prisoners or woipen, and ] 
" turn my rage against such only as are armed for the fig^t. , 
*' IMd Darius sue for peace with sincerity, I then wou|d <le- 
** bate on what was to be done ; but, since he still continues^ 
** by letters and by money, to spirit up mv soldiers to betray 
** me, and my friends to murder me, I therefore am deter- 
** mined to pursue him with the utmost vigour ; and that 
** not as an enemy, but a poisoner and an assassin. It, in*^ 
•' deed, becomes him, to offer tfi yield up to me what I am 
**• already possessed of ! Would he be satisfied with rank* 
^•' ing himself as second to me, without pretending to be* my 
•• equal, I might possibly then hear him. Tell, him that the 
** world wHl not permit two suns, nor two' sovereigns. Let 
** him therefore choose either to surrender to-day, or fig^ 
** me to-morrow, and not flatter himself with the hopes of 
" obtaining better success than he has lutherto had." Da- 
rius's proposals are cert^ly not reasonable ; but then, is 
Alexander's answer much more so ? In the former we be* 
hold a prince, who is not yet sensible of his own weakness, 
or, at least, who cannot prevail with himself to own it ; and 
in the latter, we see a monarch quite intoxicated with his 
good fortune, and carrying his pride to such an excess of 
folly as is not to be paralleled : *' The world will not permit 
*• two suns, nor two sovereigns." If this be greatness, and 
not pride, I do not know what can ever desen'e the latter 
name. The ambassadors, having leave to depart, returned 
back, and told Darius that he must now prepare for battle. 
The latter pitched his camp near a village called Gauganidba^ 
and the river*Bumela, in a pl^ at a considerable Sstance 
from Arbela. He had before levelled the spot which he 
pitched upon for the fidd of battle, in order that bis cliariots 
and cavalry might have fiill room to act ; recollecting, that 
lus engaging in the straits of Cilicia had lost him the battle 
fought there. At the same time, he had prepared caltraps 

* to anney the enemy's horse. 

Alexander, upon hearing tfcds news, continued four days in 
the place he then was, to rest his army, and surrounded his 
camp with trenches and palisades ; for he was determined 
to leave all his baggage and the useless soldiers in it, u^ 
march the remauid^ against the enemy, with no other equi- 

<i A ealtnp it in inKrament eompond of iron cpiket. Semml of thete «ro 
liiid in IWIdstWottgk whi«h tftje wniirr ii to in«k«h, in oitferilMt Uwr 1^ 
iiitotbel)o«Msftct» ^ T 
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page than the arms they carried. Accordm|iy, he set oat, 
afarOof; 'cmein the evening, m order to fight Darius at day- 
hr^sik'; who, upon this news, had drawn up his army in or- 
&Ear bfbattle. Alexander also marched in battle-array; for both 
armies were within two or three leagues of each other. When 
he was arrived at the mountains, whei^ he could discover 
the enemy^s whole army, he halted ; ,and, having assembled 
Iris igeheral officers, as . well Macedonians as foreigners, he 
d^>ated whether they should engs^ immediately, or pitch 
theii* camp in that place, the latter opinion being followed, 
because it was judged proper for them to view the field of 
battle, and the manner m wWch the enemy was drawn up : 
the army encamped in the ;same order in which it had 
marched ; during which Alexander, at the head of his Ught 
infantry and his royal regiments, marched round the plain in 
wMcli the battle was to be fought. 

Being returned, he assembled his general officers a second 
dtne, and told them that there was no occasion for his mak- 
ing a speech, because thdr courage and great actions were 
alone sufficient to excite them to glory ; that he de»redthem 
ohly to itepresent to the soldiers, that they were not to fight, 
on this occasion, for Phoenicia or Egypt, but for all Asia, 
which would be possessed by him who should conquer ; and 
that, after baring gone through so many prmnnces, and left 
behind them so great a number of rivers and mountains, they 
oMiid secure their retreat no otherwise than by gaining a 
' complete victory. After this speech, he ordered them to 
taik<t some repose. 

it is said, that Parmenio advised him to attack the enemy 
in the ni^t-time, alle^g that thev might easily be defeated, 
if ^en Upon bv surprise, and in the dark ; but the king an- 
sw^^, so loud that all present might hear him, that it did 
not become Alexander to steal a victory, and therefore he. 
wifi resolved to fight and conquer in broad day -light, lliis 
was a haughty, but, at the same time, a prudent answer ; 
for it was running great hazard, to fall upon so numerous an 
army in the night-time, and in an unknown country. Darius, 
fearing he should be attacked at unawares, because he had 
not entrfenched himself, obliged his soldiers to continue the 
wfade night under arms, which proved of the highest preju- 
dice to him in the engagement. 

Alexander, who, in the crisis of afl^rs, used always to. 
cobkult soothsayers, obserring very exactly whatever they 
enjoitied, in oixter to obtain the favour of the gods, finding 
hipl^jSelf Upon the point of fighting a battle, the success of 
wMch was to give empire to the coii^iieror, sent for Arihtan- 
der, in whom he reposed the greatest confidence. He then 
sfot himself up iritb ^ swQths^yer, to make some secret 
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sacrifices ; and afterwards ofiered up victims Jto " Fear, wlucH 
he doubtless did to prevent his troops from bein^ seized with 
dread at the a^t of the formidable army erf Darius. The 
soothsayer, dr^sed in his vestments, holding vervain; with 
his head veiled, first repeated the prayers which the king 
was to address to lupiter, to Minerva, and to Victory. The 
whole bdng ended, Alsxander went to bed, to repose him- 
self the remaining part of the night. As he revolved m his 
mind, not without some emotion, the consequence of the bat- 
tle which was upon the point of being fought, he could not 
sleep immediately. But his body being oppressed, in a 
manner, by the anxiety of hismind, he slept soundly the 
whole night, contrary to his usual custom ; so that when 'his 
goierals were assembled at day-break before his tent, to re- 
cdve his Orders, thev were greatly surprised to find he was 
not awake; upon which they themsehres commanded the 
soldiers to take some refreshment. Parmenio having at last 
awakened him, and seeming surprised to find him in so calm 
and sweet a ^leep, just as he was going to fight .a battle in 
which his whole fortune lay at stake : •* How is it possible, 
^* (said Alexander,) for us not to be cahn, since the enemy 
" is commg to deliver himself into our hands ?" Immedi- 
ately he lock up his arms, mounted his horse, and rode up 
and down the ranks, exhorting the troops to maintain, and, 
if possible, to surpass, their ancient fame, and the glory they 
had hitherto acquired. Soldiers, on the day of battle, ima- 
gine they see the fate of the engagement painted in the £ace 
of their general. As for Alexander, he had never appeared 
so calm, so gay, nor so resolute. The serenity and security 
"which they oteerved in him were in a manner so many as- 
surances of the victory. 

There was a great diflFerence between the two armies with 
respect to numbers, but much more so with regard to cou- 
rage. That of Darius consisted at * least of 600,000 foot and 
40,000 horse, and the other of no more than 40,000 foot and 
seven or eight thousand horse : but the latter was all fire 
and strength ; whereas, m the side of the Persians, it was a 
prodigious assemblage of men, not of soldiers ; c an empty- 
phantom rather than a real army. 

B6th sides were disposed in very neariy the same array. 
The forces were drawn up in two lines, the cavahy on the 
two wings, and the infentry in the middle ; the one and the 
other beingunder the particular conduct crfthe chiefs of each 
of the diflferent nations that composed them ; and command- 
ed in general bv the principal crown-officers. The faant of 
the battle (under Darius) was covered with 200 chariots, 

a We must read'in Ptutar-h pd^tpijur.^d of p .§<«). 

* According to aereml historiam U uioaiited to upwsidi of I|OW,iJ0O ©f men. 
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armed with sqrthes» and with 15 elephanCs, that kkg takias 
his post in the centte of the first line. Beiides the jpiards, 
which were the flower of his forces, he also had fortified 
himsdf with the Grecitm infentiy, whom he had drawn up 
near his person ; believing this body onfy capably of opposr 
ing the Macedonian phalanx. As lus army spread over a 
much greater space of ground than that of the enemy, be in- 
intended to surround and to charge them, at one and the 
same time, both in front and flank. 

But Alexander had guarded against this, by ^ving orders 
to the commanders of the second line, that, m case they 
should be chared behmd, to fiw^e about to that side ; or dse 
to draw up their troops in fcmn of a gibbet, and cover the 
wings, in case the eneisiy shoiidd charge them in flank. He 
had posted in the front of his first line the greatest part of 
his bowmen, slingers, burkrs of javelins, in order that these 
might make head ag^st the cl»riots armed with scythes, 
and frighten the horses, by discharging at them a shower of 
arrows, jave^s, and stones. Those who led on the winxs 
were ordered to extend them as wide as possible, but in such 
a manner as not to weaken the main body. As for the bag- 
^ge and the captives, among whom were Darins's mother 
^ children, they were lefb in the camp, under a small guard. 
Parnienio commanded, as be had always done, the left wing, 
and Alexander the right 

When the two anpnies came in view, Alexasder, who had 
been sliown the several places where the caltraps were hid- 
den, extended more and more towards the right to avoid 
them ; aifid the iPersians advanced forward in prqx)rtion, 
Darius» bang afraid lest the Macedonians should draw him 
from the qpot of ground he had levelled, and carry him into 
another that was rough and uneven, commmded the caval- 
ly in his \^ wing, which spread much fiEurther than that of 
the enemy'9 right, to march rig^t forward, and whee^ about 
upon the Macedonians in flank, to prevent them fi»>m ex- 
tending their line further. Then Alexander despatched 
against tl^m the body of horse in his service, commanded 
by Menidas ; but, as these were not able to make head agmnst 
the enemy, because of their prodigious numbers, he re-b- 
ferced them with t:he Poeonians, whom Aretas commanded, 
and with the foreign cavahy «. Besides the advantage, of 
numbers, they had that also of their coau of mail, which 
secured themselves and their horses much more. Akx-^ 
ander*s cavaby was prodigiously »moyed: however, they 
mardied to the charge with great \iravery, and at last put 
them to flight. 

' a Some n^te that tlw BjobUMiiii gave way tt first, liot soon returaed to tK 
cWkc ^ t 
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Upon this, the Persians opposed the chariots armed with 
scythes against the Macedonian phalanx, in order to break 
it, but with little success. The noise which the soldiers who 
fermed that body made, by striking their swords against 
tiidr bucklers, and the arrows which flew on all ^es, mgbt- 
ed the horses and made a great number of them turn back 
against their own troops. Others, laying hold q& the horses' 
fafidles, pulled the riders down, and cut them to pieces. Part 
oi the chariots drove between the battalions^ which c^)ened 
to make way for them, as Ihey had been ordered to do, by 
which means they did Uttle or no execution. 

Alexander, seeing Darius set his whole army in motioo, 
in order to charge hiro, employed a stratagem to encourage 
\»s soldiers. When the battle was at the hottest, and the 
Macedonians were in the greatest danger, Aristander, the 
soothsayer, clothed in his white robes, holding a branch of 
laurel in lids hand, advances among the combatants, as he 
had he&i instructed by the king ; and, crying that he saw 
an eagle hovering over Alexander's head, (a sure omen of 
Wtory,) he showed with his finger the pretended bird to the 
soldiers; who, relying upon the sincerity of the soothsayer, 
fancied they also saw it ; and thereupon renewed the attack 
with greater cheerfuhiess and ardour than ever. Then the 
king, perceiving that Aretas, (after having charged the ca- 
vahy, and put them into disorder, upon their advancing ta 
surround his right wing, had begun to break the foremost 
ranks of the main 4>ody of the Barbarian army, marched 
after Aretas, with the flower of Ms troops, when he quite 
broke the enemy's left wing, which had already b^;un to give 
way ; and, without pursuing Uie forces which he had thrown 
into disorder, he Wheeled to the left, in order to Mi upon the 
body in which Darius had posted himsel£ The presence of 
the two kings inspirit both sides with new vigour. Darius 
was mount^ on a chariot, and Alexander on horseback; 
both surrounded witii their bravest officers and soldiers, 
whose, only endeavour was to save the lives of their respec- 
tive princes, at the hazard of their own. The battle was obi 
stinate and bloody. Alexander having wounded Darius's 
equerry with a javelin, the Persians, as well as the Macedo- 
nians, imagined that the king was lulled; upon which the 
former br^iking aloud into the most dismal lamentations, 
the whole army was seized with the greatest constematioR 
The relations o£ Darius, who were at his left hand, fled 
away with the guards, and so abandoned the chariot; bat 
those who were at his right took him into the centre of their 
body. Historians relate, that this prince, having drawn bis 
scimitar, reflected whether he ought not to lay vwlent hands 
upon himself, rather than fly in an ignominious inana^: but 
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percnving from his chariot that his soldiers stin fboeht, he 
•W2S ashamed to forsake them ; and, as he was divided be- 
tween hope and despair, the Persians retired insensibly, antf 
thlmied their ranks; when it could no longer be odled a 
battle, but a slaughter. Then Darius, turning about his 
chanot, fled with the rest; and the conqueror was now 
whoUv employed in pursuing him. 

Wliilst aU this was doing in the right wing of the Mace- 
donians, where the victory was not doubtful ; the left wing, 
commanded by Parmenio, was in great danger. A detach- 
ment of the Persian, Indian, and Parthian, horse, which 
were the best in all the Persian army, having broke through 
the ihfentry on the left; advanced to the very bi^;gage. The 
moment the captives saw them arrive in the camp, they 
armed themselves with every thing that came first to hand« 
and, rdnforcing their cavalry, rushed upon the Macedonians, 
who were now chai^od both before and behind. They, at 
the same time, tdd Sysigambis that Darius had won the bat- 
tle, (for this they believed) ; that the whole baggage 'was 
phmdered, and that she was now going to recover l^r lu>eity. 
But this princess, who was a woman of great wisdom, though 
this news affected, her in the strongest manner, could not ea- 
sily give credit to it ; and, being unwilling to exasperate, by 
too hasty a jc^, a conqueror who had treated her with so 
much humanity, she did not discover the least emotion, (M 
n6t once change countenance, nor let drop a single word ; 
but, in her usual posture, calmly waited till the event should 
denounce her &te. 

Parmenio, upon the first report of this attack, had des- 
patched a messei^r to Alexander, to acquaint him with 
the dai^er to which the camp was emosed and to receive 
Ins orders. ** Above all things,*' said the prince, " !et him 
'* not weaken his main body ; let him not mind the baggage, 
" but ai^ly himself wholly to the engagement ; for victory 
'^ wiH not only restore us our own possesaons, but also give 
•* those of the enemv mto our hands. The general officers, 
who commanded the infantry which formed the centre of 
^e second line, seeing the enemy were going to make them- 
sdves masters of the camp ana baggage, made a half turn 
to the right, in obedience to the order which had been given, 
and fell upon the Persians behind, many of whom were cut 
to pieces, and the rest obliged to retire ; but, as these were 
horrfie, the Macedonian foot could not follow them. 

^oaa after, Parmenio himself was exposed to much gjreat- 
er peril. Mazaeqs, having rushed imon him with all his ca- 
Tahy, charged the Mac^onians in Bank and began to sur- 
itrnnd them. Immediately Parmenio sent Alexander advice 
of the danger he was in, declaring, that, fai ewe he were not 
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Immediately succoared, it would be impossible far him to 
keep his soldiers togfther. Hie prinee was actuaQf^ pursu-, 
ing J)arius, and, {ancying he was almost come up with hini, 
rc»e with the utmost speed. He flattered himself, that hei 
should absolutely put an end to the war, in case he oould bal 
9ei«e his person. But, upon this news, he turned abadt, iitl 
order to succour his left wing, shuddering with rage to see. 
Us pity and victory torn in this manner irom him, and com- 
plaintng against Ibrtune for. having fevoured Darius more m 
lus flight than himsdf in the pursuit of that monarch. 

Alexander, in his march, met the enemy's horse who had 
plundered the baggage ; aU which were returning in good 
order, and retinng, not as soldiers who had been defeated,, 
but almost as ii mey had gained the victory. An<J now the 
battle became more obstinate than before ; for the Barba- 
rians marching close in columns,. not in order of batUe, but 
that of a inardi, it was very difficult to break through them ; 
and they did not amuse themselves with throwing javelms, 
nor with wheeling about, according to their usual custom, 
but^ man engaging against man, each did all that lay in his 
power to unhorse his enemy. Alexander lost 60 of his 
guards in this attack. Hq>hae8tion, Coenus, and Menidas, 
were wounded in it ; however, he triumphed on this occa- 
sion^ and all the Barbarians were cut to pieces, except such 
as forced their way through his squadrons. 

During this, news had been brought Mazaeus, «:hat Darius 
was defeated ; upon which, bdng greatly alarmed and de- 
jected by the Ul success of tnat monarch, though the advan- 
tage was entirely on his side» he ceased to charge the enemy ,. 
who were now m disorder, so briskly as before. Parmenio 
could not conceive how it came to pass, that the battle, which 
before was carried on so warmly, uiould slacken on a sudden : 
however, like an able commander, who seizes every advan- 
tage, and who employs his utmost endeavours to inspire his 
soldiers with fresh vigour, he observed to thera^ that the. ter- 
ror which spread throughout the enemy's ranks was th^ 
forerunner of their defeat ; and fired them with the notion 
how glorious it would be for them to put the last hand to the 
\'ictory. Upon this exhortation, they recovered their former 
hopes and bravery ; when, transformed on a sudden, as it 
were, into other men, they gave their horses the rein, and 
charged the enemy with so much fury as threw them mto 
the greatest disorder and obliged them to fly. Alexander 
came up at that instant, and, overjoyed to find the scale 
turned in his favour and the enemy entirely defeated, he re- 
newed (m concert with Parmenio) the pursuit erf Darius. 
He rode as for as Arbela, where he foncied he should cOme* 
up with that monarch and 9II his baggs^;e ; but J>arius hai^< 
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ody just passed by it, and left his treasure a prey to the ene* 
my, with his bow and shield. 

Sudli was the success of this fiunous battle, which g^ave 
emigre to the conqueror. According to Arrian, the Persians 
lost 300,000 men, besides those who were taken prisoners, 
which, at least. Is a proo^ that the loss was very great on 
their ade. « That of Alexander was v^y inconsiderable, 
he not losing, according to the last-mentioned author, 1,200 
men, most of whom were horse. This engagement was 
fcught in the month of * October, at^out the same time that, 
about two years before, the battle of Issus was fought. As^ 
Gaugamela, in Assyria, the spot where the two armies en- 
S^ed, was a small place, of very littie note, this was c^led 
the battle of Arbela, that city being nearest to the field of 
battle. 

Sect. IX. 

Mexander takes Arbela^ Babylon^ Susa PersefioUa; and 
Jinds immense riches in those cities, 

« Alexander's first, care, after his obtaining' the victory, 
was to offer magnificent sacrifices to the gods, by way of 
thanksgiving. He afterwards rewarded such as had signalis- 
ed themselves remarkably in battle, bestowed riches upon 
them with a very liberal hand, and gave to each of them 
houses, employments, and governments. But, being desirous 
of expressing more particularly his gratitude to the Greeks, 
for having appcnnted him generalissimo against the Peraans, 
he gave orders for abolishing the several tyrannical institu- 
tions that had started up in Greece, that the cities should be 
restored to thdr liberties and all their rights and privileges. 
He wrote particularlv to the Platsans, declaring, that it was 
his desire their dty should be rebmlt, to reward the zeal and 
braveiy by which their ancestors had (Ustinguished them- 
selves m defending the common liberties of Greece. He also 
sent part of the spoils to the people of Crotona, in Italy, to 
honour, though so many years after, the good-will and cou- 
rse of Phayllus, the wrestler, a native of then* country <', 
who, (whilst war was carrying on between the Medes, and 
when aU the rest of the Greeks that were settled in Italy 
had abandoned tiie true Grecians, imagining they were en- 
tirely undone,) fitted out a galley, at his own expense, and 
sailed to Salamis, to partake of the danger to which his 

aA«M.M74. Ant. J. C- 330 

h Tbe moDtVcftUed by the Oreeki BotdrwUtn antwen partly to our moan^ 
of October. 

c Diod. L xTii. p. 538—540. AaiMxk. I. iii. p. 1S7— 133. Plat, in Alex. |i. MS 
-688 Qoin. Cart, t t. e. 1—7. Justin. 1. xu e. 14. 

d Hevoaotus rehitet tbia bittory in Tery £b w ¥roiil», I. wu e.. 47. . 
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countrymen were at Hiat thne exposed. Scy gfeot d friend 
and encourager, says Plutarch, was Alexander of eveiy 
kind of virtue, considering himself, says the same author, 
ohliged^ in a manner to perpetuate the remembrance o€ alt 
great actions, to give them the immortality they merited, 
and propose them to posterity as so mai^ modds for their 
imitation. 

Darius, after his defeat, having but very few attendants, 
had rode towards the river Lycos. After crossing it, seve- 
ral advised him to break down the bridges, because the 
enemy pursued him. But he made this generous answer «, 
*' That life was not so dear to him as to make him desire to 
. " preserve it by the destruction of so many thousands of his 
^ '* sul^ects and feithfel allies, who, by that means, would be 
" delivered up to the mercy of the enemy ; that they had 
*' as much right to pass over this bridge as their sovereign, 
" and, consequently, that it ought to be as open to them." . 
After ridii)^ a great number of leagues full speed, he arrived, 
at midnight, at Arl)ela. From thence he flea towards Media, 
over the Armenian mountains, followed b}r his notulity and a 
' few of his guards. The reason of his going that way was 
Iiis supposmg that Alexander would proceed towards fiaby- 
Ion, and Susa, there to enjoy the fruits of lus victcvy ; be- 
sides, a numerous army could not pursue him by this road; 
whereas, in the other, horses and chariots m%ht advance 
with great ease, not to mention that tlie country was vary 
finiitfol. 

A few days after, Arbda surrendered to Alexander, who 
found in it a great quantity of furniture belonging to the 
crown, rich clothes, and other precious solicles, with 4,000 
talents (about 775,000/.) and aU the riches of the army, 
which Darius had left there at his setting out against Alex- 
ander, as was before observed. But he was soon obliged to 
leave that place, because of the (tiseases that spread in \a& 
camp, occasioned by the infection of the dead bodies which 
covered all the Held of battle. This prince advanced, there- 
fere, over the plains towards Babylon, and, after four di^s* 
march, arrived at Memnis, whete, in a cave, is seen the ce- 
lebrated fountahi, which throws out so vast a quantity of 
bitumen, that, we are t(dd, it was used as cement in building 
the walls of Babylon. 

But what Alexander admired roost was a great gulf, 
whence streamed perpetually rivulets cf fire as from an in- 
exhaustible spring, and a flood of naptha, which, overflow- 
ing from the prodigious quantities of it, formed aHgreat lake 
pretty near the gult; This naptha is exactly like bitumen, • 

a Non ita wialuti sus velle eonftultum, ut tot nitlia Kci«riita honi objicitti 
otbere et ftliis fVigv Tism pRtefV, qas patocrit |ibi. Junln. '* ' 
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Hut has^one quality more, viz. its catching'^re so very sud- 
denly, that, before it touches a flame, it takes fire merely 
from the light that surrounds the flame, and sets the air be- 
tweoi both on fire. The barbaruuis, being desirous of show- 
ing' the king the strength and subtile nature of this condbusti- 
ble substance, scattered several drops of it up and down, 
after his arrival in Babylon, in that street which went up to 
the house he had diosen for his readence. After this, going 
to the other end of the street, thcv brought torches near the 
places where those drops were fiwen (for it was night), and, 
the dn^s which were nighest the torches taking fire on a 
sudden^ the flame ran in an instant to the other end ; by 
which means the whc^ street seemed in one general confla- 
gration. 

When Alexander was got near Babylon, Mazsus, who 
had retired thither after the battle of Xrbela, surrendered 
hims^f, with his children, who were grown up, and gave 
the city into ,his hands, 'fhe kii^ was very well pleased 
"With his arrival, for he would have met with great difiicul- 
ties in beoeging a city of such importance, and so well pro- 
vided with every thing. Besides his being a person of qua- 
lity and very brave, he had also acquired great honour in the' 
last battle ; and others might have been prompted, from the 
example he set them, to imitate him. Alexander entered 
the dty at the head of Ws whole army, as if he had been 
marchmg to a battle. The walls of Babylon were lined with 
people, notwithstanding the greatest part of the citizens 
were gone out before from the impatient desire they had to 
see their new sovereign, whose renown had far outstripped 
his march. Bagophranes, governor of the fortress and guar- 
dian of the treasure, unwilling to discover less zeal, than 
MazsuSi strewed the streets with flowers, and raised, oh 
both ades of the way, silver altars, which smoaked not only 
with frankincense, but the most fragrant perfumes of every 
kind. Last of all came the presents which were to be made 
the king,- viz. herds of cattle and a great number of horses ; 
as also lions and panthers, which were carried in cages. 
After these the magi walked, singing hymns after the man- 
ner of their country ; then the Chaldeans, accompanied by 
the Babylpnish soothsayers and musicians : it was customary 
for the latter to sing the praises of their kings to their instru- 
ments ; and the Chaldeans to observe the motion of the pla- 
nets and the vicissitude of the seasons. The rear was brought 
up by the Babylonish cavalry, of wMch both men and horses 
were so sumptuous that imagination can sq^ircely reach their 
magaificence. The king caused the pe<^le to walk after 
liis infantry ; and himself, surrounded with his guards and 
seated on a chariot, entered the city, and fix)m thence rode 
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, to the palace as in. a kind of triumph. The next ds^ he 
tdok a view of all Darius's money and moveables. Of the 
moneys which he found in Babylon, he gave, by way of ex- 
traordinary recompense, to each Macedonian horseman six 
mma (about 15 pounds) ; to each foreign horseman two 
mina (about five pounds) 'r- to every Mac&onian foot soldier 
two mma ; and to every one of the rest two months of their 
ordinary pay. He gave orders, pursuant to the advice of 
the Magi, with whom he had several conferences, for the 
rebuilding the temples which Xerxes had demolished ; and, 
among others, that of Belus, who was in greater veneration 
at Babylon than any other deity. He gave the nyvemment 
of the province to Mazsus, and the command d the farces 
he left there to Apollodorus, of Amphipolis. 

Alexander, in the midst of the hurry and tumult of Tvar, 
still preserved a love for the sdences. He used often to con- 
verse with the Chaldeans, who had always applied them- 
selves to the study of astronomy, firom the earliest thnes, 
and gained ^reat &me by their knowledge in it«. They 
presented him with astronomical observations taken by 
their predecessors during the space of 1903 ye^'s, which 
consequently, went as far backward as the age of Nhnrod 
These were sent, by Callisthenes, who accompanied Alex- 
ander, to Aristotle. 

The king resided longer in Babylon than he had done in 
any other city, which was of great prejudice to the discipline 
of his forces. The people, even from a religious motive, 
abandoned themselves to pleasures, to voluptuousness, and 
the most infamous excesses ; nor did ladies, though of the 
highest quality, observe any decorum or show the least re- 
serve in their licentiousness, but gloried therdn, so fer &XHTt 
endeavouring to conceal it or blushing at their enormity. It 
musKbe confessed, that this army of soldiers, which had 
triumphed over Asia, after having thus enervated themselves, 
and noted, as it were, in the sloth and luxury of the city 
of Babylon for 34 daj^s together, would have bleen scarcely 
able to complete thdr exploits had they been opposed by 
an enemy. But, as they were reinforced from time to time, 
these irregularities were not so visibfe ; for Amyntas brought 
6,000 foot ajid 500 Macedonian horse, which Vere sent by 
Antipater, and 600 Thracian horse, with 3,500 foot of the 
same nation, besides 4,000 mercenaries from Peloponnesus, 
with near 40O horses. 

The above mentioned Amyntas had also brought the king 
50 Macedonian youths, sons to noblemen of the highest qua- 
lity in the country, tb serve as his guards. These youths* 
waited upon iiim at table, brought hun his horses when in 
Forphyr. apud SimpKc in lib. ik de CobIo. 
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the Mdt attended upon him in parties of hantine, and kept 
guard at the door of his apartment by turns ; and these were 
the first steps to the higncst employments both m the army 
and the state. 

After Alexander had left Babylon, he entered the province 
of Sitacena, the seal of which b verv fniitful, and produc- 
tive ef every thing valuable, which made him continue 
the longer in it. Dut, lest indolence should enervate the 
courage of his solders, he proposed prizes fbr such of them 
as should exert the greatest bravery ; and appointed, as 
ja(%es of the actions of those who snould dispute this ho- 
nour, persons who themselves had been ^e- witnesses of the 
proo& of bravery which each soldier had given in the for- 
mer battles ; for, on these only the prizes were to be bestow- 
ed. To each of the eight men who were pronounced most 
valiant he gave a regiment, consisting of 1,000 men ; whence 
those officers were called Chiliarchi, This was the first 
time that regiments were composed of so great a number of 
soldiers, consisting before but of 500, and had not yet been 
the reward of valour. The sd^ers ran in crowds to view 
this illttstrious sight, not only as eye-witnesses rf^e actions 
of all, but as judges over the judges themselves ; because^ 
th^ might perceive, very easily, whethet^Afwards w0i^ 



ner^y c, 

which soldiers can nevagfe imposed upon. The prizes ' 
.seem to have been distriO^I with the utmost equity and ^ 
justice. 

He likewise made several very advantageous changes in 
military discipline, as estabfished by his predecessors ; for 
he formed one single body of liis whole cavalry, without 
showing any regard to the difference of nations, and appomt- 
ed such officers to command them as they themselves thought 
fit to nominate ; whereas, before, the horse of every nation 
used to fight under its own particular standard and was com- 
manded by a colon^ of that country. The trumpet's sound 
used te be the signal for the march ; but, as it very frequent- 
ly could not be wdl heard, bccrkii^'' n^ ♦^ - ^t nohe that 
B made in decamping, he yuvc wr i^ v^ ii- ^^1 i^d should 

be set up over his tent, >vhidHnigliti>c so ^^ a hole 

army. He also appointed fire to b^pe siip^ .^'ii^* 

lime and smoke in uie da>'. ^ ^m 

, Alescander marched afi:er wards tou'urds SusMv^hcrc he 
toived 20 days after his kavpg Babvl^^T, " As iT«anic near 
k Abutites, governor (rf the pi o^fBE, .m to meet 

pa, with a promise to surr^ndef^^t *t^s hands. 

whether he was prompted to this fr6:ij Uis own ifffisiisitijiu 
IT 4id it, in obeaience to the ordi^i.s ut ilmuf^t io .. u j^e 
A^ander wife the hope» of Plunder, 'the king gafe this 
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young nobleman a very gracious recq>tioii» who oeoducted 
him to the river Choaspes, the waters of which are so fa- 
/ mous, on account of their exquiate taste «. The kings of 
Persia never drank of any other ; and, whithersoever they 
went, a quantity of it, after havmg been put over the fire, 
was always carried after them in Slver vases. It was here 
that Abutites came to wait upon him, bringing presents wor- 
thy of a king ; among which were dromedaries of incredible 
swiftness, and 12 ele^ihants which Darius had sent for from 
India. Being come intb the city, he took immense sums oat 
of the treasury, with 50w000 * talents of silver in ore and in- 
gots, besides moveables, Vnd a thousand other things of kifi- 
nite value. This wealth was the produce of the exactions 
imposed for several centuries upon the common pec^le, frore 
wli^ise sweat and poverty immense revenues were raised 
The Persian monarchs fancied they had amassed them fo! 
their children and posterity ; but, in one hour, they fell int< 
the hands of a fordgn king, who was able to make a righ( 
use of them ; for, Alexander seemed to be merety the guai^ 
dian, or trustee, of the immense riches which he round 
lioarded np^ Persia, and applied them to no other use thai 
the rewarding qf merit and courage. 
^^^JH^g^jAf r 'things, there were found ^ 5,000 c^uintali 
^^^ftBii<«ie ^ purple, the finest in the world, whidi ha« 
V|A ffl^J|irr6asuring up there dujJH' the space of 190 years 
* WTJOt\yithstanding which, its bd^V and lustre were no way 
. . fliminished. ^^ 

^ Here, likewise, was found a part of the rarities whid 
Xerxes had brought from Greece ; and, among others, th 
brazen statues of Harmodius and Aristqgition, which Alex 
ander sent afterwards to Athens, where they were standini 
in « Arrian's time. 

The king, being resolved to march into Persia, appdnte 
Archelaus governor of the city of Susa, with a garrison < 
3,000 men ; Mazarus, one of the lords of his court, was mad 
governor of the citadel, with 1,000 Macedonian soldiers, wli 
could not followbini by reason of their great age. He ga\ 
the (^oven\^^B^|Mtiana to Abutites. 

ijo Lc^^^^^^Rber Ad children in Susa ; and, bavin 

'mm a gn^t Quantity of puiple stui 

raftemhL' fasnion of the country, \\ 

^stgangfe, together with the artifice 

.«. "% 6 AlMiit 7,500,000 poamb. 
m M^v p^ *^> .: [ji-ndigious value of tin* when he it tfl 
I 4it liitg lUi . J ' : "0 eruwni a poand. The quintal ii 

J i>f A riijolM. xvlih n- the bett purple was dyed, 
fci h(?re lut Alt- vancltr. in regard to the ttatuet of Hag 
Hm nnd AriftoEitttn, u «tcritKitcd b> oihiruliittori|ui« to other prioec^ * 
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i^ho had wrought them ; for he had paid her every kind of 
hoDOur, and loved her as tenderly as if she had been h^ mo- 
ther. He likewise commanded the messengers to tell her, 
that, hi case she fiuicied those stuffs, she might make her % 
grand-d^dren learn the art of weaving tbem, by way ctf ^ 
amusement, and to give them as presents to whomsoever 
^ley should think proper. At these words, the tears which 
fen from her eyes showed but too evidently how greatly she 
was displeased with these gifts, and how insulting she consi- 
dered the message, the working in wool being considered, by 
tiie Persian women, as the highest ignominy. Those who 
carried these presents having tdd the king that Sysigambis 
was very much dissatisfied, he thought himself obliged to 
snake an apology for what he had done and administer some 
CQQSolatiQD to her. Accordingly he paid her a visit, wten 
Jie spcdte thus ; •• Mother, the stuff in which you see me 
/* clothed was not only a gift of my sisters, but wrought by 
" their fingers. Hence I beg you to believe that the custom 
** of my country misled me ; and do not consider that as in- 
*• suit which was owing entirely to ignorance. I believe I 
*• have not as yet done any thing which I knew interfered 
** with your manners and customs. I was told, that, among 
^' the Persians, it is a sort of crime for a s<*i to seat himself 
*^ in his mother's presence without first obtaining her leave. 
^' You are sensible how cautious I have always been in this 
*' particular, and that I never sat down till you had first laid 
** your commands upon me to do so. And, every time that 
** you was going to rail prostrate before me I only ask you 
** -Vfhetber I would sutfer it .^ As the highest testimony of the 
" veneration I have for you, I always called you by the tender 
*^ name of mother, though this belongs properly to Olyni- 
« pias otdy, to whom I owe my birth." 

what 1 have just now related may suggest two reflections 
both which, in my opinion, are very natural, and at the same 
. time of the utmost importance. 

First, we see to how great a hdght the Per^ans, (so vain 
and haughty in other reroects,) canied the veneration they 
showed thdr parents. The r^der, doubtless, remembers, 
that Cyrus the Great, m the midst of his conquests, and at 
the most exalted pitch to which fortune hacf raised him, 
would not accept of the advantageous offer made him by 
Cyaxares, Ins uncle, viz, of his giving him his daughter in 
•marriage and Media for her dowry, till he had first advised 
with his &ther and mother and obtained thdr consent. & His- 
tory informs us here, that, among the Persians, a son never 
dared toi^eat himsdf bdbre his motlier till he had first ob- 
oScfo apud vos, filitiQi ib coni^ecta nstris nCft t one coniidere, aUi cam Ula 
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Uuned her leave, and that to do otlienvise was conadered a& 
a crime. Alas ! how widely do our manners differ irQin 8(» 
excellent an institution ? 
^ Secondly, I discover, in the same relation, several va\ui- 
^ble footsteps of that happy simplicity which prevailed in an- 
cient times, wh^ it was the custom for ladies, though of the 
greatest distinction, to employ themselves in usem], and^ 
sometimes, laborious works. Every one knows what istcdcl 
us in scripture, to this purpose, concerning Rebecca, Ra- 
chael, and several others. We read, in Homer, of princesses 
themselves drawing water from springs, and washing, i^Hb 
their own hands, the linen of their respective families. « b^re, 
the sisters of Alexander, that is, the daughters of a pow.ei&l 
prince, are employed in making clothes for their brotiier. 
Tli£ celebratecl Lucretia used to spin in the midst of her fe- 
mare attendants. Augustus, who was sovereign of the world* 
wore, for several years together, no other clothes but what 
his wife and sister made lum. It was a custom in the nor- 
tiiern parts of the world, not many years since, for the^ 
princess, who then sat upon the throne, to prepare several 
of the dishes at every meal. In a word, needle- work» the 
care of domestic affairs, a serious and retired life, is the pxxH 
per function of women, and for this they were designed by 
Providence. Tie depravity of the age has, indeed, afllxed 
to these customs, which are very nearly sls.old as the crea-- 
tion, an idea of meanness and contempt ; (>ut, then whttt has 
it substituted in the room of the harsh and vigorous exer- 
cises which a proper education enabled the sex to undertj^e ? 
to that laborious and usefiil life which was spent at hami^ ? 
A languid indolence, a stupid idleness^ frivolous conversation* 
vain amusements, a strong passion for public sho^s, aod a 
frantic love of gaming. Let us compare these two diame- 
ters, and then pronounce which of them may justly boast its 
being founded on good sense, solid judgment, and a taste for 
truth and nature. It must nevertmess, be confessed, in ho- 
nour of the fair sex and of our nation, that several ladies 
among us, and those of the highest quality, make it not only 
. , a duty but a pleasure to employ themselves in wqrks^ net of 
a trifling but of tiie most useful kind, and to make part of 
their furniture with thdr own hands. I also might add, that 
great numbers of these adorn their. minds with agreeid>Ie» 
and at the same time serious and usdfiil, studies. 

Alexander, having taken his leave of Sysiganibis^ whoDOW 
was extremely well satisfied, arrived on l^he banks oC.« 
river, called, by the inhabitants df the country* Pa»'Tign»*. 
Having crossed it with 9,000 foot and 3,000 horse,. coMist- 

a Uater, huic Totein, qutoi iodatus sum, tgNfam non mlum d«B«m»itf 
c«g|Dqpiu,Tidefc 9*Ciu)i & Tbitba«fib«Bt^erfinmtlieTitrifc 
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ing oi Agrians as well as of Grecian mercenaries and a re- 
inforcement of 3,000 Thracians, he entered the country of 
the UxiL This region lies near Susa and extends to the fron- 
tiers of Persia, a narrow pass only lying between it and Su- 
siana. Madathes commanded this province. « This man was 
not a time-server nor a follower of fortune, but falthfUl to 
his sovereign, he resolved to hold out to the last extremity, 
and, for this purpose, had withdrawn into his own city, which 
stood in the midst of craggy rocks, and was surrounded with 
precipices. Havmg been forced from thence, he retired into 
the citadel, whence the besieged sent 30 deputies to Alex- 
ander to sue for quarter, which they obtained at last, by the 
intercession of Sysigambis. The king not only pardoned 
Madathes, who was a near relation of that princess, but like- 
wise set all the captives and those who had surrendered 
themselves at liberty, pen^itted them to enjo^ their several 
rights and privileges ; would not suffer the city to be plun- 
dered, but let them plough tlieir lands without' paying any 
tax or tribute. Could Sysigamtus have possibly obtained 
more from her own son, on this occasion, had he been the 
victor? 

The Uxttb&ng subdued, Alexander gave part of his ar- 
my to Parmenio and commanded him to march it through 
the plain, whilst himself, at the head of hb light-armed troops, 
crowed the mountains, which extend as fJEir as Perda. The 
fifth day he arrived at the pass of Susa. Ariobarzanes, wiUi 
4,000 fixit and TOO horse, had taken possesion of these rocks, 
which are craggy on all sides, and posted the Barbarians at 
the Mimmit out of the reach of arrows. He also had bmlt 
a waU in those passes and encamped his forces under it. As 
soon as Alexander advanced, in order to attack him, the 
Barbarians rolled, from the top of the mountains, stones of 
a prodigious size, which, falling from rock to rock, rushe<t 
forward with the greater violence and at once crushed to 
pieces whole bands of soldiers. The king, being very much 
ternfied at this »ght, commanded a retreat to be sounded ; 
and it was with the utmost ^ef he saw himself not only 
stopped at this pass, but deprived of all hopes of ever being 
able to force it. 

Whilst he was revolving these gloomy thoughts, a Gre- 
cian prisoner surrendered mmself to Alexander and promis- 
ed to conduct him to the top of the mountain by another 
waj^. The king accepted of the offer, and, leaving the su- 
penntendance of the camp and of the army to Craterus, he 
commanded a ^at number of fires to be lighted, in order 
that the Barbarians might thereby be more strongly induce 

a Hand nne teapoTum Ittmo ; 4t^ppe ultiiiui pro fltfe'wpvriri dctrevcfSiU 
^Qint. Cart. ,. 
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ed to bdicve that Alexander was there in person. Aftet 
this, tailing some diosen troops with him, he set oat, gdng 
through all the byways, as his guide directed. But, besides 
that mese paths were very craggy, and the rocks so dippe* 
ry that their feet would scarcely stand upon them, the sol- 
diers were also very much distressed by the snows which 
the winds had brought together, and which were so deep 
that the men fell into them as mto so many ditches, and 
when their comrades endeavoured to draw them oat they 
themselves would likewise sink into them ; not to mention 
that thdr fears were greatly mcreased by the horrors of the 
lught, by their being in an unknown country, and conducted 
hy a gmde whose fidelity wa» doubtful. After having gome 
through a great number of difficulties and dangers, &eF at 
last got to the top of the mountain. Then, going down, mey 
discovered the enemy's corps-de-garde, and appeared belund 
them sword m hand, at a time when they least expected it. 
Such as made the least defence, who were but rew, were 
Cut to pieces; by which means, the cries of the dying, on 
one side, and, on the other, the fright of those who were re- 
tiring to their m^ body, spread so great a terror that th^l 
fled without striking a blow. At uiis noise Crateras aaH 
vanced, as Alexander had commanded when he left hinij 
and seized the pass, which, till then, had reasted his attacks ; 
and at the same time Philotas advanced forwards by another 
way, with Amyntas, Coenus, and Polysphercon, and broke 
quite through the Barbarians, who now were attacked oa 
every side. The greatest part of them were cut to jneces, 
and those who fled fell into precipices. Aric^MrzaneSy'^with 
part of the cavalry, escaped by njrmg over the mountains. 

Alexander, in consequence dfthe good fortune which cofl-^ 
$tantly attended him in all his undertakings, having extricate 
td himself happily out of the danger to which he wass(| 
lately exposed, marched immediat^ towaxtls Persia. Be-j 
In^ on the road, he received letters from Tiridates, govemoi 
OrPersepolis, which informed him, that the ii^abitants (^ 
that city, upon the report of his advancing towards Im 
were determmed to plunder Darius's treasures, vith whiq 
he was entrusted, and, therefore, that it was necessary foi 
him to make all die haste imaginable to seize them hin^I 
that he had onlv the ^ Araxes to cross, after which the roa^ 
Was smooth ana easy. Alexander, upon this news, leavinj 
lus infontry behind, marched the whde night at the head C 
tiis cavalry, who were very much harassed by the lengt] 
and swiftness of this march, and passed the Araxes on i 
bridge, which, by his order, had been buflt some days b^ 
fore* 

a T^s is not ^e laioe riT^ with Am bi Atneidiik 
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Bat, as ke drew near the city, he percdv^ed a lai|;e body 
(f men w|^ exhibited a memorable example of the ex- 
tremest misery. These were about 800 Greeks, very far 
advanced in years, who, having been made prisoners of war, 
had sufieved all the torments which the Persian tyranny 
couldiiiflicU They had cut off the hands of some, the feet 
of others, the noses and ears of others ; after which, having 
inpresaed, by fire, barbarous characters on their feces, they 
bad the inhumamty to keq) them as so many laughing-stocu 
with which they sported perpetually. They appemd like 
somai^ shadows, rather than like men, speecn being al- 
most the only thing by which they were known to be such. 
Akacander could not refrain from tears at tlus aght ; and, 
as they unanimously besought bun to commiserate their con- 
dKioD, bebade them, with the utmost tenderness, not to des- 
pond, and assured them that they should again see their 
wivea and country. This proposal, which one might sup« 
p«e should naturally have filled them vrith joy, perplexed 
them very much, various opinions arising on that occasioD. 
^ How will it be posable (had some of them) for us to ap- 
** pear publicly befiire all Urecce, in the dreadful candition 
'^ to which we are reduced ; a condition still more shamdul 
*'than dissatisfectoiy ? The best way to bear misery is to 
"conceal it ; and no country is so sweet to the wretched 
"i^ solitude and an oblivion of their past happiness. Be- 
** sides, how will it be possible for us to undertake so long 
"ajoaniey; driven to a gfeat distance from Europe, ba- 
^•oishedto the most remote parts of the east, worn out with 
"age, and most of our limbs maimed, can we pretend 
"to undergo fisitigues, which have weaiied evenatrium- 
" phant army f The only thing that now remains for us is to 
*" hide our misery, and to end our. days among those who 
"are already so accustomed to our misfortunes." Others, in 
vhom the love of tfadr country exdiKuished all other senti- 
raents, r^resented, ** That the gods offered them what 
" they should not even have dared to wish, viz, their coun- 
" ^t tbdr wives, their children, and aU those thii^ for whose 
''sake men are fond of life and despise death. That they 
" had king enoi^h borne the sad ^oke of slaver]^ ; and that 
'^Dothkg happier could present itself than their being in- 
''duiged the buss of going at last to breathe the air of liber- 
''ty, to resume their ancient manners, laws, and sacrifices, 
^ and to die in presence of their wives and children." 

However, the former q>inion prevailed ? and accordingly 
tbey bescNight the king to permit them to continue in a coun- 
^ where they had spent so many years. He granted their 
^Q^, and pres^ted each of them • 3000 drachmas; fivp ^ 

oAboat7#^ 
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men's suits of clothes, and the same number fbr" v^xmea ; 
two couple of oxen to plough their lands, and com to sow 
them. He commanded the governor of* the province not to 
suffer them to be molested in any manner, and ordered that 
they should be free from taxes and tributes of every kind. 
Such behaviour as this was truly royal. It was, indeed, 
impossible for Alexander to restore them the limbs, of which 
the Persians had so cruelly deprived them : but then he re- 
stored them to liberty, tranquillity, and abundance. Thrice 
happy those princes, who are affected with the pleasure 
■which arises from the doing of good actions, and who melt 
"with pity for the unfortunate! 

Alexander, having called together, the next day, the ge- 
nerals of his army, represented to them, ** That no city in 
•• the world had ever been more fatal to the Greeks than 
** Persepolis, the ancient residence of the Persian monarchs, 
** and the capital of their empire. That it was from thence 
'* all those mighty armies poured, which had overflowed 
" Greece; and whence Darius first, and afterwards Xerxes, 
"had carried the fire-brand of the most accursed war, 
** v'hich had laid waste all Europe ; and therefore that it was 
" incumbent on them to revenge the manes of their ances- 
" tors." It was already abandoned by the Persians, who all 
fled as fear directed them. Alexander entered it with his 
phalanx, when the victorious soldiers soon niet with riches 
suflRcient to satiate their avarice, and immediately cut to 
pieces all those who still remained in the city. However, 
the king soon put an end to the massacre, and publi^ed ah 
order, by which his^ soldiers were forbidden to violate the 
chastity of the women. Alexander had before possessed 
himself, dther by force or capitulation, of a great number of 
incredibly rich cities; but aU this was a trifle compared with 
the treasures he found here. The Barbari^s had laid up 
at Persepolis, as in a store-house, all the wealth of Persia. 
Gold and silver were never seen here but in heaps, not. to 
mention the clothes and furniture of inestimable value; for 
this was the seat of luxury. There were found in the trea- 
sury 120,000 talents, « which were designed to defray the 
expense of the war. To this prodigious sum he added * 
6000 talents, taken fix)m Pasargada. This was a city which 
Cyrus had built, wherein the kings of Persia used to be 
crowned. 

During Alexander's stay in Persepolis, a little before he set 
out upon nis march ag^nst Darius, ne entertained his friends 
at a banquet, at which the guests drank to excess. Among 
the women who were admitted to it was Thai's the cowte- 
8an, a native of Attica, and at that time mistress to Ptolemy, 
Aboqt l9fiOOfiOQ ttoriiBC* » About 900,00ti 
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who afterwards was king of E^t. About the end of the 
feast, during which she had studiously endeavoured to prabe 
the king in the most ardiil and delicate manner, (a stra- 
tagem too often practised by women of that character), she 
said, with a ciy tone of voice/' That it would be matter of 
'* ii^eacpressible joy to her, were she permitted (in order to 
'* end this festival nobly) to bum the magnificent palace of 
^ Xerxes, who had burned Athens; and to set k on fire 
^ with her own hand, in order that it might be said in all 
*' parts of the world, that the women, who had Mowed 
*' Alexander in his expedition to Asia, had taken much bet- « 
'* ter vengeance of the Persians, for the many calamities 
** they had brought upon the Gredans, than all the generals 
" who had fought for them both by sea and land.*' All the 
Si^ests applauded the discourse ; when immediately the king 
rose from table, (his head being crowned with flowers), ana, 
taking a torch in his hand, he advanced forward to execute this 
ini^ty exploit The whole company follow him, breaking 
into kxid acclatnations, and afterwaras, singing anid dancing, 
they surround the palace. All the rest of the Macedonians, 
at this noise, ran in crowds, with Ikhted torches, and set fire 
to every part of it However, Alexander was sorry, not 
long after, for what he had done ; and thereupon gave or- 
ders for extinguishing the fire, but it was too late. 

As be was natural^ very bountifiil, his great successes in- 
leased this beneficent disposition ; and he accompanied the 
presents he made with such testimonies of humanity and 
fiodness, and so obliging a demeanor, as very much enhanc- 
ed their value. He exerted this temper in a paiticular man- 
ner towards 50 Macedonian young noblemen, who served 
onder him as guards. Olympias, ms mother, thinking him 
too profuse, wrote to him as fdlows : ** I do not blame yc^ 
" (said she) for bdng beneficent towards your friends, for 
" that is acting like a kinj; ; but then a medium ought to be 
, " observed in your magnificence. You equal them all with 
" kings ; and, by heaping riches on them, you give them an 
'' opportunity at malung a Kreat number of tnends, of all 
" whom you deprive y ourselt?* As she often wrote the same 
advice to him, he always kept her letters very secret, and 
did not show them to any person ; but, happenii^ to (q;>en 
one of them, and b^^nninjg; to read it, Hephaestion drew near 
to him, and read it over his shoulder, which the king obsery- 
iog, did not ofifer to hinder him ; but, only taking the rinjg 
from bis finger, he put the seal of it upcMi the lips of his fit- 
VGiuite, as an admonition to him not to divulge what he had 
r?ad. 

He used to send magnificent presents tg his mother : but 
tlwn he woold never l^ her have any co^oecn in the aflBurs' 
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of the government. She used frequently to make very se- 
vere complaints upon that account, but he always subiiutted 
to her ill numour with great mildness and patience. Anti- 
pater having one day written a long letter against her, the 
king, after reading it, replied, " Antipater does not know that 
** one single tear shed by a mother will obliterate 10,000 such 
" letters as tWs." A behaviour Tike this, and such an an- 
swer, sh6w, at one and the same time, that Alexander was 
both a kind son and an able politician ; and that he was per- 
fectly sensible how dangerous it would have been had he in- 
vested a woman of Olympias's character with the supreme 
authority. 

Sect. X. 

Darius leaves Ecbatana. His death, jilexander sends his 
corfise to Sysigambis, 

« Alexander, after he had taken Persepolis and Pasargada, 
•was resolved to pursue Darius, who was arrived by this 
time at Ecbatana, the capital of Media. There remained 
still with this fugitive prince 30,000 foot, among whom were 
4000 Greeks, who were faithfiil to him to the last. Besides 
these he had 4000 dingers, and upwards of 3000 cavalry, 
most of thiem Bactrians, comnianded by Bessus, governor of 
Bactiiana. Darius marched his forces a little out of the 
common road, having ordered his baggage to go before ;i 
then, assembling his principal officers, he spoke to them as 
follows : ** Dear companions, among so many thousand men 
*' who composed my army, you only have not abandcxied me! 
** during the whole course of my ill-fortune ; and, in a little 
•* time, nothing but your fidelity and constancy will be able 
•* to make me fancy mj^self a king. Deserters and traitor^ 
•* now govern in my cities ; not that they are thought wor-; 
** thy of the honour bestowed on them, but rewards an 
•* ^ven them only in the view of tempting you, and to ^tag- 
■* ger your perseverance. You still have chosen to follow inj 
" fortune rather than that of the conqueror, for which yoi 
" certainly have merited a recompense from the gods ; an 
•* do not doubt but they will prove beneficent towards yqi 
** in case that power is deniecf me. With such soldiers an 
" officers I would brave, without the least dread, the enemj 
" how formidable soever he may be. What ! would an 
" one have me surrender myself up to the mercy of the con 
" queror, and expect from him, as a reward of my basenes 
" and meanness of spirit, the government <rf some provinc 
«* which he may condescend to leave me ^ No :— Jt neve 
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*' shall be ID the power of any man either to take away or 
** fiac upon my head the diadem I wear ; the same hoar shall 
** pot a period to my reign and life. • If you have all the 
** same courage and resolution, which I can no ways doubt, 
*' I will engage that you shall retain your liberty, and not be 
'* cnposed to the pride and insults of the Macedonians. You 
*' have in your hands the means either to revenge or termi- 
** nate all your evils." Having ended this speech, the whole 
body of soldiers replied with shouts, that they wer . ready to 
follow bim whithersoever he should go, and would shed the 
last drop of their blood in his defence. 

Such was the resoluticHi of the soldiery ; but Nabarzanes^ 
one of the greatest lords of Persia, and general of the horse, 
had conspired with Bessus, general of the Bactrians, to com- 
mit the olackest of all crimes, and that was, to seize iipon 
the person of the king, and lay him in chains : which tnev 
might easily do, as each of them had a great number of sol 
diers under his command. Their design was, if Alexander 
should pursue them, to secure themselves, by giving up Da- 
rius alive into his hands ; and, in case they escaped, to mur- 
der that prince, and afterwards usurp his crown, ^ begin 
a new war. These traitors soon won over the troops, oy 
representing to them, that they were going to thdr destruc- 
tion ; that they would soon be ci-ushed under the ruins of an 
empire, which was just ready to fell ; at the same time that 
Bactriana was open to them, and offered them immense 
riches. Though these intrigues were carried on very se- 
cretly, they came however to the ear of Darius, who could 
not believe them. Patron, who commanded the Greeks, in- 
treated him, but in vain, to pitch Ws tent among them, and 
to trust the guard of his person to men on whose fidelity he 
, might depend. Darius could not prevail with himself to put 
so great an affront upon the Persians, and therefore made 
this answer ; " That it would be a less affliction to him to 
I ♦* be deceived by than to condemn them. That he would 
' " suffer the worst <rf evils amidst those of his own nation, 
•' rather than seek for security among strangers, how faith- 
•* fill and affectionate soever he might believe them : and 
" that he could not but die too late, in case the Persian sol- 
'* diers thought him unworthy of life." It was not long be- 
fore Darius experienced the truth of this information ; for 
the traitors seized him, bound him in chains of gold, by way 
of honour, as he was a king, and then, laying him in a cover- 
ed chariot, they set out towards Bactriana. 

Alexander, being arrived at Elcbatana, was informed that 
Darius had left that city five days before. He then com- 
manded Parmenio to lay up all the treasures of Per^ in™? 
castte of E(^tana, under a strong guard which he left there. 
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Accarding to « Strabo, these treasures amounted to 180,000 
talents, (about 37,000^000 sterling ;) and, according to ^ Jus- 
tin, to 10 talents (about 150,000 pounds) more. He ordered 
Iiim to march afterwards towards Hyrcania, by the country 
of the CaduwmM^ with the Thradans, the fordgners, and 
the rest of the cavalry, the rpyal companies excepted. He 
sent orders to Clitus, who stayed behind in Susa, where he. 
fen sick, that, as soon as he was arrived at Ecbataha, he 
should take the forces which were left in that city, and come 
to him in Parthia. 

Alexander, with the rest of his army, pursued Darius, 
and arrived die 11th day at « Rhages, which is a long day's 
joumev ftiom the Caspian straits ; but Darius had already 
passea through them. Alexander now de^;)airing to over- 
take him, what despatch soever he might make, stayed there 
five days to rest his forces. He then marched against the 
Parthians, and that day pitch^ his camp near the Caspian 
straits, anid passed them the next. News was soon brought 
him, that Darius had been sdzed by the traitors ; that Bes- 
sos had caused him to be drawn in a chariot, and had sent 
the unhappy monarch before, in order to be the surer of his 
person ; that the whole army obeyed that wretch, Artaba- 
zus and the Greeks excepted, who not having a soul base 
enough to consent to so abominable a deed, and being too 
weak to prevent it, had therefore left the high road, and 
marched towards the mountains. 

This was a fresh motive for lum to hasten his march. 
The Barbarians at his arrival were seized with dr^, though 
the match woidd not have been equal, had Bessus been as 
resolute for fighting as for putting in execution the detestable 
act above mentioned : for his troops exceeded the enemy 
both in number and strength, and were all cool and ready 
for the combat ; whereas, Alexander's troops were quite 
fotigued with the length of their marchi But the name and 
reputation of Alexander (a motive all-powerful m war) fill- 
ed them with such terror, that thrall fled. Bessus am his I 
accomplices, being come up with Darius, requested him to 
mount his horse, and fly m>m the enemy, mit he replied, ! 
that the gods were ready to avenge the evils he had suffer- I 
ed; and, beseeching Alexander to do him justice, he refiised 
to follow a band of traitors. At these words they fell into | 
such a fory, that all threw their darts at him, and left him 
covered with wounds. After having perpetrated this horrid, 
crime, they separated, in order to leave different fpotstepi 
of thdr flight, and thereby elude the pursuit of the enem}"] 
in case he should follow them ; or at least oblige him to dividq 
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Jjis ferces. Nabarzanes took the way of Hjrrcania, and . 
Bessus that of Bactriana, both being followed by a very few 
horsemen ; and, as the Barbarians were by this means des- 
titude of leaders, they dispersed themselves up and down, as 
fear or hope directed thdr steps. 

After searching about in different places, Darius was at last 
ibund in a retired spot, his body run through with spears, 
lying in a chariot, and drawing near his end. However, he 
had strength enough before he died to call for drink, which 
a Macedonian, Pdystratus by name, brought him. He had 
with him a Persian prisoner, whom he employed as inter- 
preter. Darius, after drinking the Uquor that had been 
given him, turned to the Macedonian, and said, ** That, in 
" the deplorable state to which he was reduced, he however 
" should have the comfort to speak to one who could under- 
" stand him, and that his last words would not be lost. He 
" therefore charged him to tell Alexander, that he died in 
" his debt, without having had the power of returning lus 
"obligations. That he gave him infinite thanks for the 
" great humanity he had exercised towards his mother, his 
" wife, and his children, whose lives he had not only spared, 
" but permitted them to contmue in their former splendour. 
" That \)^ besought the gods to give victory to his arms, and 
" make him mcmarch of the universe. That he thought he 
" need not intreat him to revenge the execrable murder 
'* committed on his person, as this was the common cause of 



After this, taking Polystratus by the hand, ** Give him 
"(said he) thy hand, as I give thee mmc ; and carry him, 
" in my name, the only pledge I am able to give of my gra- 
''titudeand Section." Saying these words, he breathed 
•lis last Alexander, coming up a moment after, and see- 
Jag Darius's body, wept bitterly ; and, by the strongest tes- 
Jmonies of grief that could be shown, proved how intimately 
he was affected with the unhappiness of a prince who de- 
Kn ed a better fate. He immediately puUed off his military 
doak, and threw it on Darius's body ; then causing it to te 
embalmed, and his coffin to be adorned with a royal magni- 
■cence, he sent it to Syagambis, in order that it might be 
interred with the honours usually paid to the deceased Per- 
JJan monarchs, and be entombed with his ancestors. 

■Thus died Darius, the third year of the 112th Olympiad, 
tt about 50 years of age, six of which he had reigned. He 
fas a gentle and pacific prince ; his reign, with the excep- 
•on of the death of Caridemus, having been unsullied with 
ijustice or crudty, which was owing either to his natural 
*ity or to his not having had an opportunity of acting otherr- 
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wise, fnim the peipetaal war in vhkdi> he had beeii el^sl^ 
against Alexander all the time he had sat upon the throne. 
In him the Persian empire ended, after havm^ esdsted 306 
years, computing from the beginning of the reign of Cjrms 
the Great (the founder of it) under 13 kin«, viz. C^ns^ 
CambyseSfdmerdis M^us, Darius, son of Ilysta^)es, Xer- 
xes I. Artaxerxes, Longimanus, Xerx^ II. bogdianua, Da* 
rius Nothus, Artaxerxes Mnemon, Artaxerxes Ochus, Ar; 
ses, and Darius Codonianus. 

Sect. XL 

yices which jftrat caused the declension, and at loaf the ru^ 
qf the Persian emfiire. 

The death of Darius Codomanus may very justly be coo- 
sidered as the sera, but not as the sole cause, d the destnK> 
tion dT the Persian monarchy. When we take a general 
view of the history of the kings above raentianed, and con- 
sider, with some attention, their different characters and 
methods of governing, whether in peace or war, we easOy 
perceive that this declension was prepared at a great dis* 
tance, and carried oa to its end by viable stq>s which denot- 
ed a total ruin. _ 

We may declare, at first aght, that the declen^Bn of the 
Persian empire and its fall are owing to its origin and pri" 
mitive institudon. It had been formed by the union of two 
nations, who differed verv much in manners and indinations. 
The Persians were a scoer, laborious, modest people ; but 
the Medes were who^ deit^oted to pride, luxury, softness, 
and voluptuousness. The example of frugality and simpli- 
city which Cyrus had set them, and thdr being obliged to be 
always under arms to gain so many victories and support 
themselves in the midst of so many enemies, prevented tUGse 
vices from spreadinji^ for some time : but, after those nations 
had subjected all things, the fondness which the Medes had 
naturally for pleasures and magnificence soon lessened the 
temperance of the Persians, and became, in a little time, 
the prevailing taste of the two nations. 

Several omer causes conspired to this. Babylon, when 
conquered, intoxicated its victors with her poisoned cup, and 
enchanted them with the charms of pleasure; Siefurmsh- 
ed them with such ministers and instruments as were adapt* 
ed to promote luxury, and to foment and cherish volaptu- 
ottsness with art and delicacy ; and the wealth of the richest 
provinces in the world being at the entire disposal ci ilew 
sovereigns, they thereby were enabled to satiate their de- 
'Sres. 

£ven Cyrus himself as I obsenred elsewhere, contribnti- 
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ed to tius, without percdving the conaeonience of It; and' 
prqsaitxl mehS minds by the splendid fiesthral wluch he 
gave, after having ended his conqnests ; at which he showed 
himself in the nudst of his troops, who had shared m his 
-victories, with such a pomp and ostentation as were most 
capable of dazzfing the eye. He first inspbed them with an 
admiration for pomp and show, which they had hitherto des- 
piised. He suggested to them, that magxuficence and riches 
were worthy ci crowning the most ^knioas explcrits, and 
the end and fruit of them ; and, by thus inspiring his sub- 
jects with a strong desire for things they saw so highly es- 
teemed by a most accomplished prince, his example autho* 
rised them to abandon themselves to that gust without re- 
serve. 

He also spread this evil by obliging his judges, officers* 
and governors of provinces, to appear with splendour before 
the people, the better to represent the majes^ of the prince. 
On one side, these magistrates and commanders easily mis^ 
took these ornaments and trappings of their employments 
for the most essential parts of them, endeavouring to distin- 
guish themselves by nothing but this glittering ou&de : tand, 
on the other, men of the greatest wealth in the provinces 
proposed them as so many patterns for their imitation, and 
were soon followed by persons of moderate fortune, whonx 
those in the lowest stations of life endeavoured to equal. 

So many causes of degeneracy uniting to^jether, and bemg 
aathi»isea publicly, soon destroyed the ancient virtue of the 
Persians. They did not sink, like the Romans, by imper- 
cqptitde decays, which had been long foreseen and often op- 
p06ed« Scarcely was Cyrus dead, but there rose up as it 
were another nation, and kings of a quite different genius 
and character. Mention was no longer made of that man- 
ly, that severe education, which was bestowed on the 
Persian youth ; of those public schools of sobriety, patience, 
and emulation for virtue ; nor of thpae laborious and war- 
like exerdses ; of all these there did not remain the small- 
est traces : thdr young men bdng brought up in splendour 
and effeminacy, which they now saw was nad in honour, 
immediately began to despise the happy simplicity of their 
fore&thers, and formed, m the space of one generation, an 
entire new set of people, whose manners, inclinations, and 
maxims, were directly opposite to those of ancient times.. 
They grew haughty, vain, effeminate, inhuman, and perfi- 
dious, m treaties ; and acquired this peculiar character, that 
they, of all people, were the most abandoned to splendour, 
luxury, feasting, and even to drunkenness ; so that we may" 
affirm, that the empwe of the Persians was, almost at its 
tilrth, what^jfter crmpire? grew op to through length of time 
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only, and began where others end. It bore the principle of 
its destruction in its own bosom, and this internal vice in- 
creased every reign. 

After the unsuccessful expeditions of Darius and Xerxes 
against Scythia and Greece, the princes, their successors, 
became insensible to the ambition of making conquests, and 
gave themsfelves up a prey to idleness and effeminacy; they 
grew careless of military discipline, and substituted iii the 
place of regular soldiers, inured to the toils of war, a con- 
ftised multitude of men, who were taken by force out of thdr 
respective countries. The reader may have observed, on 
more than one occasion, that the whole stren^^ and almost 
the only resource, of the Persian army lay m the Greeks 
whom they retained in their service: that they properly de- 
pended on them only, and always took great care to oppose 
them to the best troops of the enemy ; they were the only 
soldiers in Darius's army who performed their duty, and con- 
tinued faithful to him to the last ; and we have seen that 
Memnon, the Rhodian, was the sole great general who made 
head against Alexander. 

Instead of choosing for the command of their forces offi- 
cers of skill and experience, the)[ used to appoint persons of 
the greatest quality of every nation, who frequently had no 
other merit man their exaked birth, their riches and credit; 
and who were distinguished by nothing but the sumptuous- 
ness of their feasts and entertainments, by the magnificence 
of their equipages, and by the crowd with which they were 
ever surroundeid, of guards, domestics, eunuchs, and wo- 
men; such an assemblage, formed merely for vain show and 
ostentation, rather than for warlike expeditions, incumbered 
an army (already but too numerous) with useless soldiers, 
made it slow in its marches and movepients by its too heavy 
baggage, and rendered it incapable of subsisting long in a 
country, and of completing great enterprises in sight of an 
enemy. 

The Persian monarchs shutting themselves up in their| 
palaces in order to abandon themselves to pleasures, and ap^ 
pearing seldom abroad, placed their whole confidence^ an<l 
by that means all their authority, in eunuchs, in women, in 
slaves, and in flattering courtiers, whose sole thoughts and 
' endeavours were to banish true merit, which was offensive 
to them ; to give the rewards appdnted for services to theit 
own creatures ; and to entrust the greatest employments oi 
the state to persons devoted to their interested and ambi-^ 
tious \'iews, rather than to such whose abilities rendere<d 
them capable of serving their country. 

Another, character of these princes, which is but too £re 
^uent in that high sphere, contributed very much to the ruii 
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of iJxe empire. They were accustomed from tfadr infiaiqr 
to have their ears scxythed with fidse praises and the most 
extravagant compliments, and to have a blind submisaon 
paid to their wiu. They were educated in so exalted an 
idea of their own grandeur as persuaded them that the rest 
of men were formed merely to serve them, and admiiuster 
to their pleasures. They were not taught then* duties, nor 
the maxims of a wise and good government; the principles 
by which men judge of sdid merit, and are capable of choos- 
ing persons able to govern under them. They did not l^now 
that they were raised to sovereign power merely to protect 
their subjects and make them happy. They were not made 
sensible of the exq^uisite pleasure that a monarch feels, who 
is the delight of his subjects, and the puUic source of the 
felicity of so vast an empire, as Cyrus the Great had been, 
who was so dear to his people, that everjr individual §amily 
considered him aa their lather, and bewailed his death as a 
pubfia calamity. Se far from this, a monarch's grandeur 
was declared to consist in making himself feared, and in his 
being able to gratify all his pas^ons with impunity. . 

So ill-jud^ an education must necessarily form dther 
weak or vicious princes. They were not able to sustain the 
weight of so mighty an empire, nor to grasp the several 
parts of so extensive and laborious an administration. Idle- 
ness, and a love for pleasure, made them careless, and averse 
to business of every kind ; and they sacrificed matters of 

I the behest importance to their vam amusements. Some 
of them were bom with such happv dispositions, that they 
would have become good princes, had they not been ener- 
vated by the charms of a vduptuqus life, and abandoned 
themselves to the allurements ot a too despotic power, and 
an over-great prosperity. By flatteiy, they were rendered 
movable of listening, in their councils, to any expression de- 

i livered with freedom, or o£ suffering the least opposition ta 

j their wills. 

I It Is no wonder they were not beloved by their subjects^ 
since then: whole study was to aggrandize themselves, and 
to sacnfice all considerations to that alone. Darius, in his 
misfortunes, was abandoned by the generals of his armies, 
by the governors of his provinces, by his officers, domestics^ 
and subjects ; and did not find any where a sincere affectioa 
nor a real attachment to lus person and interest. ' The daz- 
zling splendour ^ the Persian monarchy concealed a real 
we^ess ; and this unwieldy power, heightened by so much 
pomp and pride, was abhorred by the people ; so tiiat this 
Colos&us> at the very first blow fdl to toe ground. 
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Sect. Xn. 

,lacedUemonia revolts from the Macedonians. ArO^uaer de- 
JeatB jigiB. Alexander marches against Beasua, 

a Wlulst things passed in Asia as we have seen, same tu- 
mults broke out in Greece and Macedonia. MeniDon, D^hom 
Alexander had sent into Thrace, having revolted there, and 
thereby drawn the forces of Antipater on that side ; the La- 
cedemonians thought this a proper qipfMrtunity to throxr 
off the Macedonian yoke, and engaged almost all Pelopon- 
nesus in their design. Upon this news, Antipater, after nav-> 
ing settled to the best of his power the ^affairs of Thrace, re- 
tamed with the utmost expedition into Greece, whence he 
immediately despatched couriers, in order to give Alexan- 
der an account of these several transactions. As soon as 
Aii^^>ater was come up with the enemy, he resolved to give 
jthem battle. The Lacedxmauan army consisted iof no inore 
$haii 20,000 foot and 2000 horse, imder the command of 
Agis, tl»eir king ; whereas that of Antipater was twice that 
number. Agis, m order to make the superiority of num- 
bers of no elFect, had made choice of anarrow ^)0t of groimd% 
The battle began with great vigour, each par^ endeavonr- 
^g to signalize themselves in an extraordmary manner, for 
the honour 6i thdr respective countries ; the one fired with 
^ ren^embrance of their pristine glory, and the other ani- 
mated by their present greatness, fought with equal courage ; 
^he Laced»mgman» for liberty, and the Macedonians for 
empire. So long as the armies continued on the spcn where 
the battle b^;an, Agis had the advantage ; but Antipater 
by pretendii^ to iy, drew the enemy into the pl^s ; afi^r 
which, extending l^s whole army, he gained a superiori^ 
and made apro^ use of his advantage. Agis was distin- 
guished by his suit of armour, his noble mien, and st31 more 
so bv lus valour. The battle was hottest round his person, 
and he himself performed thtf most astonishing actsofbrave- 
ry» At last, after having been wounded in several parts 
(tf his body, his soldiers, %ing him upon his shieM, carried 
^ him off. However, this did not damp their conr^ ; for 
having seized an advantageous post where they kept dose 
in thenr ranks, they resisted wiui great vigour the attacks 
of the enemy. After having withstood them a long time, 
the Laced»moiuans began to give ground, being scarcely 
able to hold thdr arms, which were all covered with sweat ; 
Uiey afterwards retired very fiist, and at last ran quite away. 
The king, seeing himself closdy pursued, still made some 
efforts, notwithstioiding the weak condition to which he was 
reduced, in order to oppose the enemy. Intrepid and InviA' 
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able to the last, opprtaoed by imiiiber8» he ^ed sword in 

liand. 

lo this engaeement upwards of 3000 LacedsmoDians lost 
t]]eirlitres» and 1000 Macedaniain at most; but very few of 
tbe Utt^ returned home unwouoded. This victory not only 
Tmed the power of Simrta audita aflies, but also the hc^>e8 
ot those who onl)r waited the issue of this war to declare 
themselves.' Antipater ixninediately sent the news of this 
aiccess to Alexander : but, Iflce an experienced courtier, he 
(u^w up the account of it m the most modest and dream- 
spect terms: in such as were best adapted to diminish the 
lustre of a victory which mi|^ expose him to envy. He 
Tas sensible, that Alexander^ delicaar, with regard to ho- 
iKnr, was so very great, that he looked upon the glory whidi 
aoother person obtained as a (MmiimtiQn of his own. And \ 
JMeedhe could not forbear, when this news was brought' 
aautolet drop some words which discovered his jealousy^ 
Antipater did not dare to dispose of any thing by his own 
pnvate aothorityt and only gave the LacedsBmonians leave' 
to send an embassy to the king, in order that they themselves 
^>ght learn their fete from his own mouth. Alexander par- 
uoDed them,, some of those who had occanooed the revolt 
excepted, and these he punished. 

/pm&'s death did not hinder Alexander from pursuing 
^^^% who had withdrawn mto Bactriana, where he had 
l^umed the title of king, by the name of Artaxerxes. But,* 
lading at last that it would be impossible for him to come up 
^b him, he returned into Parthia ; and, resting his troops" 
^me days in Hecatompylos, commanded provisions of all 
««s to be brought ihither. 

i puring his stay there, a report prevailed throughout the 
ij^noleanny, that theUng, content with the concjuestshe 
M achieved, was preparii^ to return into Macedonia. That 
I feiy instant the soldiers, as if a ^;nal had been made for 
pir setting out, ran like madmen to their tents began 
Jjpack up their baggage, load the waggons with the utmost 
watch, and fill the whde camp with noise and tumult, 
ijje noise soon reached the ears of Alexander; when, ter- 
'^ at the disorder, he summoned the officers to his tent, 
^'^ere with tears in his eyes, he complwned, that in the midst 
™ wglorious a career, he was stopped on a suddai, and forc- 
J^ to return back into his own country, rather like one who 
Jad been overcome, than as a conqueror. Hie officers com-* 
'^""^hiro, by repicsenting, that this sudden motion was a 
|"^e sally, and a tranaent gust of passion, which would not 

I j^Jtexander boMes Tinci Toliieiati Antipatram TiciHe, ne ttdtac V^|? ^ 
wear, gox demptoiD gioric eBi|tiiati»,qQicqaki ceniuec tlleB*. ^pCvxu^ 
'^ Cart lib. tLoi^Si-^, ' 
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be attended ¥rith any ill consequences; and assured bhn, that 
the soldiers, to a man, would obey him, provided he himself 
would address them but with mildness ajid tenderness. He 
promised to do it The circumstance which had given oc- 
casion to this &lse report was his '^having disbanded some 
Grecian soldiers, after rewardmg them in a very bounti&I 
manner ; so that the Macedonians imagined they also were 
to fight no more. 

Alexander having summoned the army, made the follow- 
ing speech : '* I am not surprised, O soldiers, if^ after the 
^ mighty things we have hitherto performed, you should be 
*' satiat^ wi£ glory, and have no other views but ease and 
** repose. I wiU not now enumerate the various nations we 
** have conquered. We have subdued more provinces than 
** others have cities. Could I persuade myself that our con- 
** quests were well secured, over nations who were so soon 
** overcome, I would think as vou do (for I will not dissem- 
** ble my thoughts), and would make all the haste imagin- 
•• able to revisit my household-gods, my mother, my sisters, 
** and my subjects, and enjoy in the midst of my country the 
** glory 1 have acquired in concert Mrith you. But this glory 
'' will all vaiush very soon, if we do not put the last hand to 
^ the work. Do you imagine, that so many nations, atcus- 
*' tbmed to other sovereigns, and who have no manner of 
** agreement with us either in their religion, manners, or Ian- 
•* guage, were entirely subdued the moment they were con- 
** quered ; and that they will not take up arms, in case we 
*' return back with so much precipitation ? * What wiU be- 
" come of the rest who still remain unconquered .> What ! 
•* shall we leave our victory imperfect, merely for want of 
*' courage ? But that which touches me much more ; shall 
** we sufier the detestable crime of Bessus to go unpumshed ? 
*• Can you bear to see the sceptre^of Darius in the Bangui- 
** naiv hands of that monster, who, after havm^ loaded him 
** with chains, as a active, at last assassinated his sovereign, 
** in order to deprive us of the glory of saving him ? As 
*' for myself, I shall not be easy till I see that infamous wreteh 
'* hangup on a gibbet, there to pay, to all idng^ and nations 
** of the earth, the just punishment due to ms execrable 
'' crime. I do not niow whether I am mistaken, but me- 
" thinks I read his sentence of death in your countenances : 
" and that the anger which sparkles in your eyes declares 
«• you will soon imbrue your hands in that traitor's blood." 
The soldiers would not suffer Alexander to proceed ; but, 
clapping thdr hands, they all cried aloud, that th^ were 
ready to follow wherever he would lead them. AH the 
speeches of this prince {;enera]ly produced this e^ct. In 
]m)w de^Kxidin^ a coQjdition soever they might be^ one single 
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word from him revived their courage in an hwtant, and in- 
^ired them with that martial alacrity and ardour, which ap- 
peared always in his face. The king, taking advanta^ of 
this favourable disposition of the whole army, crossed Par- 
thia, and in three days arrived on the frontiers of Hyrcama, 
"wluch submitted to nis arms. He afterwards subdued the 
Mardi, the Arn, the Dranga, the Arachosti, and several 
<^er nations, into which his army marched with greater 
speed than people generally travel. He frequently would 
pursue an enemy for whole days and nights to«;^er, almost 
without suffering his troops to take any rest. By this prodi- 
gious rapidity, he came unawares upon nations who thought 
him at a great distance, and subdura them before they had 
time to put themselves in a posture of defbx^. Under this 
image Daniel, the prq)het, shadowed Alexander many ages 
before his birth, by representing him as a panther, a leopard, 
and a goat, who rualied forward with so much swiftness, 
that his feet seemed not to touch the ground. 

« Kabarzanes, one of Bessus^s accomplices, who had writ- 
ten before to Alexander, came and surrendered himself, up* 
on promise of a pardon, wlven he heard that he was arrived 
At ^uiracarta, the capital of Hyrcania; and, among other 
presents, brought him Bagoas, the eunuch, who afterwards 
g^ed great influence over the mind <^ Alexander, as he had 
formerly over that of Darius. 

At the same time arrived Thalestris, queen of the Ama- 
zons. A violent desire of seem^ Alexander had prompted 
that princess to leave her dominions, and travel tnrough a 
great number c& countries to gratify her curiosty. Being 
come pretty near his camp, she sent word that a queen was 
come to visit lum ; ahd that she had a prodigioui^inclination to 
cultivate his acquaintance, and accordmgly was arrived with- 
in a little distance from that place. Alexander having re- 
turned her a favourable answer, she commanded her train 
to stop, and herself came forward with 300 women ; and, 
the moment she perceived the king, she leaped from her 
horse, having two lances in her right hand. The dress the 
Amazons uaed to wear did not quite cover the body; for 
thdr bosom was uncovered on the left side, while every 
other part of their body was hidden ; except that their gowns, 
being tucked up with a knot, fell down no ferther than the 
knee. They preserved thdr left breast to suckle their fe- 
male oflfepring, but used to bum their right, that they might 
be the better enabled to bend the bow and throw the dart, 
whence they were called* AmazoM. 

Thalestris e looked upon the king without discovering the 
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least sign of adnuratkm *, and, surveying him attentively, £d 
not tlunk his stature answerable to his &me; for the Bar- 
barians are very much struck with a majestic air, and think 
those only capable of mighty achievements, on whom nature 
h^s bestowed bodily advantages. She did not scruple to tell 
him, that the chief motive of her journey was to have pos- 
terity b^ him ; ad&g, that she was worthy of giving heirs to 
his empire. Alexander, upon this request, was obligpl to 
make some stdy in this place; after which Thakstris re- 
turned to her kingdom, and the king into the province inha- 
bited by the Parthians. This story, and whatever is related 
of the Amazons, is looked upon by some very judidous 
authors as entirely fabulous. 

« Alexander devoted himself afterwards wholly to his pas- 
sions, changing into pride and excess the moderation and 
continence for which he had hitherto been so greatly admir- 
^ ; virtues so very necessary in an exalted station of life, 
and in the midst of a series of prosperities. He now was no 
longer the same man. Though he was in^oncible with re- 
gard to the dangers and toils of war, he was far otherwise 
with respect to the charms of ease. The instant he enjoyed 
a little repose, he abandoned himself to sensuality ; and he, 
whom the arms of the Persians could not conquer, fell a vic- 
tim to their vices. Nothing was now to be seen but games, 
parties of pleasures, women, and disorderly banquets, in 
which he used to revel whole days and nights. Not satis- 
fied with the buffoons, and the performers on instrumental 
music, whom he had brought with him out of Greece, he 
obliged the captive women, whom he carried along with hiro, 
to sing songs after the manner of thdr country. He hap- 
pened, among these women, to perceive one who appear^ 
m deeper affliction than the rest, and who, by a modest, and 
at the same time a dignified, confiiaon, discovered a greater 
/reluctance than the others to appear in public. She was a 
' perfect beauty, which was very much heightened by her 
bashfulness, wlulst she threw h«r eyes to the ground, and did 
all in her power to conceal her face. The king soon imagin- 
ed by her air and mien that she was not of vulgar binh ; 
and, inquiring of the lady herself she answered, that she was 
grand-daughter to Ochus, who not long before had swayed 
the Persian sceptre, and daughter of his son : that she had 
married Hystaspes, who was related to Darius, and general 
of a great army. Alexander, being touched with compas- 
sion at the unhappy fate of a princess of the blood royal, and 
the sad condition to which she was reduced, not cmly gave 
sum fame paiem ocutt* petlustnins. Qaippe omnibus butem in eorponim 
a^jettate Tenentiq ect ; magnoraroque operom non alio* eapaeet putMi^ wmm 
4uoB»imiatpeciedouuenas«ndicnitaeit Qk C«i^ Ub. Ti« otp. f* 
tfQ.Cttrt,I»,Ti.iiip.«. , 
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tset liberty, but returned all ber possessions ; and caused her 
husband to be sought for, in order that she mi^t be restor- 
ed to him. 

This prince was naturally of so tender and humane a £s- 
position as made him sensible of the affliction of persons in 
the lowest condition. ^ A poor Macedonian was one day 
driving before him a mule laden with gold for the king's use ; 
the beast being so tired that he was not able either to p;o on 
cr sust^ the load, the mule-driver took it up and earned it, 
but with great difficulty, a considerable way. Alexander, 
seeing lum just sinking under his burthen, and going to throw 
it on the ground, in order to ease himself, cried out, '* Friend, 
" do not be wearv yet ; try and carry it quite through te thy 
*• tent, for it i|3 aU thy own." 

* Alexander, in a forced march through barren places, at 
the head of a small body of horse, when he pursued Darius^ 
met some Macedonians who were carrying water in goat- 
skms upon mules. These Macedonians, perceiving their 
prince was almost parched with tlurst, occasioned oy the 
raging heat (the sun being then at the meridian), imme- 
diately fflled a helmet with water, and were ruxmmg to pre- 
sent him with it : Alexander asking to whom they were 
carrying all that water, they replied. •* We were going to 
'* carry it to our children, but do not let your majesty be un- 
" easy, for if your life is but saved, we shall get children 
" enough, in case we should lose these." At mese words 
Alexander takes the helmet, and, looking quite round him, 
he saw all his horsemen han^ng down their neads, and, with 
eyes fixed earnestly on the liquor he held, swallowing it, as it 
were, with thdr glances ; upon which he returned it, with 
thanks, to those who dFered it to him, and did not drink so 
much as a single drop, but cried, " There is not enough for 
^ my whole company ; and, shculd I drink alone, it would 
•* make the rest be tliirstier, and they would die with Mit- 
« ness and fatigue." The officers who were on horseback 
round hhn, struck in the most sensible manner with his won- 
derful temperance and magnanimity, intreated him, with 
shouts, to carry them wherever he thought fit, and not spare 
them in any manner ; that now they were not in the least 
tired, nor felt the least thirst ; and that, as long as they 
should be commanded by such a king, they could not think 
themselves morUl men. 

Such sentiments asjthese, which arise from a generous and 
tender disposition, reflect a greater honour on a prince 
than the greatest victories and conquests. Had Alexander 
always cherished them, he would justly have merited the 
title of Great i but a too brilliant and uninterrupted series ot 
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Erosperity , which is too heavy for mortals to sustain, inseon' 
Ly effaced them from his mmd, and made him forget that 
he was a man : for now, contemning the customs of his own 
country, as no longer worthy the sovereign of the universe, 
he laid aside the dress, the manners, and way of life, of the 
Macedonian monarchs ; looking upon them as too plain and 
simple, and derogatory to his grandeur. He even went so hr 
as to imitate 'the pomp of the Persian kings, in that very 
circumstance in which they seemed to eoual themselves to 
the gods ; I mean, by requiring those wno had com^uered 
nations to fell prostrate at his feet, and pay him a kmd of 
homage which became only slaves. He had turned his pa- 
lace into a sera^o, filling it with 360 concubines, (the same 
number as Danus kept,) and with bands of eupuchs, of aU 
Itiankind the most in&mous. Not satisiied with wearing a 
Persian robe himself^ he also obliged his generals, his friends, 
and aU the grandees of his court, to put on the same dress» 
which gave them the greatest mortification, not one c{ them 
however daring to speak against this innovation or contra- 
dict the prince in any manner. 

The veteran sddiers, who had fou|;ht under Philip, not 
having the least idea of sensuality, inveighed publicly against 
this prodigious luxury, and the numerous vices which the 
army had learned in Susa and Ecbatana. The soldiers would 
frequently express themselves in the following terms : •* That 
** they had lost more by victory than they had gained : that, 
'* as the Macedoiuans had thus assumed the manners and 
** customs of foreigners, they might pr(»erly, be said to be 
*' conquered. That, therefore, the cmly benefit they should 
" reap from their long absence would be, to return nack in- 
'* to their country in me habit of Barbarians ; that Alexan- 
** der was ashamed of and despised them ; that he chose to 
" resemUe the vanquished rather than the victorious ; and 
** that he, who before had been king of Macedonia, was now 
** become one of Darius's lieutenants." 

The king was not ignoraat of the discontent which reign- 
ed both in his court and army, and endeavoured to recover 
^he esteem and friendship of both by his beneficence ; but a 
slavery, though purchascxi at ever so high a rate, niust ne- 
cessarily be odious to free-bom men. He therefore thought, 
that the safest remedy would be to employ them,, and hr 
that purpose led them against Bessus. But, as the army was 
so encumbered with booty and a useless train of be^gage 
that it could scarcely move, he first caused all his own bag- 
gage to be carried into a great square, and afterwards that 
of the army (such things excepted as were absolutely ne- 
cessary :) then ordered the whole to be carried from theocc 
-< -iSied, ut ojfiifor, llbsfb pittSum lerritutis iiisiatnoij^ QvCurt 
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in carts to a large plain. Every one was in great pain to 
l^w the meaning of all this ; but, after lie had sent away 
the horses, he set fire to his own things, and cammanded 
every one to follow his example. Upon this, the Macedo- 
nians lighted up the fire with their own hands, and burnt the 
iich sdcbAs they had purchased with their blood, and often 
Ibrced out of the midst of the flames. Such a sacrifice must 
certainly have been made with the utmost reluctance ; but 
the example the king set them silenced all their complaints, 
and they seemed less affected at the loss of their baggage than 
attheir neglect of military discipline. A short speech the king 
made soothed all their uneasiness; and, being now more able 
to exert themselves hereafter,they set out wim joy, and march- 
ed towards Bactriana. In this march they met with difficul- 
ties which would have.quite damped any one but Alexander ; 
but nothing could daunt his soul or check his progress ; for 
he put the strongest confidence in his good fortune, which 
indeed never forsook that hero, but extricated him from a 
thousand perils, wherein one would have naturally supposed 
both himself and his army must have perished. 

o Being arrived among the Dcangs, a danger to which he 
had not been aocustomed gave him very great uneaaness ; 
and this was, the report or a conspiracy that was formed 
against lus person. One Dymnus, a man of no figure at 
court, was the contriver of this treason ; and the motive of 
it was some private di^;ust which he had received. He had 
com \iunicated this execrable design to a, young man, Nico- 
machus by name, who revealed it to Cebalinus, his brother. 
The latter immediately whispered it to Philotas, earnestly 
entreating him to acquaint the king with it, because eveiy 
moment was of the utmost consequence, and that the con- 
spirators were to execute the^ horrid deed in three days. 
Philotas, after applauding his 'fidelity, waited immediately, 
upon the kii^, and discoursed on a great variety of subjects, 
but witiiout taking the least notice of the ^ot Jn the even- 
ing, Cebalinus meeting lum as he was coming out, and asking 
whether he done as he had requested, he answered, that he 
had not found an opportunity of mentioning it to his majesty, 
and went away. The next day this young msm went up to 
him as he was going into the palace, and conjured him not 
to forget what he had told him the day befiore. Philotas re- 
plied, that'he would be sure not to forget it ; but, however, 
did not perform his promise. This made Cebalinus suspect 
him ; and fearing, that, in case the conspiracy should be cBs- 
covered by any other person, his silence would be interpret- 
^ as criminal, he therefore got another person to disclose it 

a Difid.L xTii. p. $S0^5iU q. Curt I. vi e. r. It.etl.Tu. o. l»Si AnbuuViii. 
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to Alexander. The prince having heard the whole from 
Cebalvua himseK and bemg told now manjr times he had 
conjured Philotas to acquaint him with it, first commanded 
Dymnas to be brought before him. The latter, guesang 
upon what account he was sent for by the kin^, ran lumseff 
through with lus sword ; but the guards havmg jirevented 
this wretch from completing the d^d, he was earned to the 
palace. The king asked him why he thought PhilGtas more 
worthy than he was of the kingdom of Macedon } but he was 
quite speechless : so that, after fetching a deep agh, he turn- 
ed his head aside and breathed his last. 

The king afterwards sent for PhUotas, and (having first 
commanded every one to withdraw) inquired whether Ce^ 
balinus had really ur^ed him sevefal times to teH hirn of a 
plot which was carrying on agsunst him. Philotas, without 
discovering the least confusion in his countenance, confessed 
ingenuously that he had ; but made this apology, by saying, 
tib^t the person who had given him information dif not ap- 
pear to him worthy of the least credit He confessed, how- 
ever, that D3rmnus's death plainly showed he had acted very 
imprudently, in concealing so long a design of so black a 
nature : upon wluch, acknowledging his fault, he fell at the 
king's feet, and embracing them, besought him to consider 
his past life, rather than the fault he had now committed, 
which did not proceed from any bad design but from the 
fear he was under of alarming, very unseasonably, the king, 
should he communicate a design, which he really supposed 
was without foundation. It is no easy matter to say, whether 
Alexander believed what Philotas said, or only dissembled 
his anger. But, however this be, he gave him his hand in 
token of i-econciliation ; and tdd Mm, that he was persuaded 
he had despised rather than concealed the afiah:. ' 

Philotas was both envied and hated by a great number of 
courtiers ; and indeed it was hardly possible it should be 
otherwise, because none of them was more €miHiar with the 
king, or more esteemed by him. Instead of softening and 
moderating the lustre of the (&tingmshed fitvour he enfoyed 
by an sdr of sweetness and humanity and modesty. of de- 
meanor, he seemed, on the contrary, to endeavournothing so 
much as to excite the envy of others, by afiecting a ally pride, 
which generally displayed itself in his dress, ms retinue, his 
equipage, and bistable; and still more so by the haughty 
airs he assumed, which made him universally hated. Par- 
nienio^ his father, ^sgusted at his lofty behaviour, said one 
day to him, « A^ son make thyBefflew. The strongest sense 
is couched under these words ; and it is evident that the man 
who uttered them was perfectly acquaiinted with tiie genius 
^ *fl ffai, xc'pMv 1*01 7»v¥. 
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«f courts. He vised often to give Phiktas advice to thiff 
effect ; but too exalted a prosperity is apt to make men both 
deaf and blind ; and thew^ cannot persuade themselves, that 
favour, which is established on so seemingly solid a ibunda- 
tion, can ever change ; the contrary of which PhUotas found 
to his sorrow. 

o His former conduct, with regard to Alexander, had given 
the king just reason to complain of him ; for he used to take 
the liber^ to speak disrespectfully of his sovereign, and ap« 
plaud himself m the most haughty terms. Opening one day 
his heart to a woman, Anti^ona by name, with whom he was 
in love, he b^an to boast, m a very insolent manner, Ins fa- 
ther's services and his own : '* What would Phyip (said he) 
^ have been, had it not been for Parmenio ? and wnat would 
" Alexander be, were it not for Philotas f what would beconie 
** of his pretended divinity, and his father Amnion, should 
'^ we undertake to expose this fiction ?" AH these things 
were repeated to Alexander, and Antigona herself made oaui 
that such words had been 6iK>ken. The king had neverthe- 
less taken no notice of all tms, nor so much as once let drop 
the least word which might show lus resentment upon that 
account, whenever he was most intoxicated with lif^or: he 
had not so much as hinted it to his friends, nor even to He-^ 
phsestion, from whom he scarcely concealed any thing. But 
the crime Philotas was now accused of recalled to hi» me- 
mory the disgust he had formerly entertiuned. 

Immediately after the conversation he had with Plulotas, 
he held a council composed of his chief confidants. Craterus, 
for whom Alexander had a great esteem, and who- envied 
Philotas the more upon that very account, looked upon this 
as a very happy occasion for supplanting his rival. 'Conceal- 
ing therefore his hatred imder a ^)ecious pretence of zeal, 
he suggested to the king, '' The apjprdiensions he might 
'^ justly be under, both from Philotas himself, because mercy 
" is not apt to work any change in a heart which could be 
*' corrupt enough to entertain so detestable a crime, and 
" from Parmenio, his fether, who, (said he) will never be 
" able to bear the thoughts of his owing his son's life to the 
^ *' king's deni^ency. Some beneficial acts are so great, that 
*' they become a burden to those on whi»n they are confer- 
** red, for wMch reason they do aU m their power to erase 
^ theih from their memory. And, forther, who can assure 
*' us, that both father and son are not engaged in the con^i- 
** racy ? When a prince's life is in danger, every thing is of 
** importance ; and all things, even to the slightest suspicions, 
" are so many proofs. Can we concdve it possible, that a 
'* favvorite^ on whom his sovereign has bestowed tl^e most 
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^ ahinine marks of his beaeficence, should be calm and un- 
** disturbed, upon his being tdd an afiair of such mightj im- 
" portance ? But we are told, that this design was communi- 
" cated by youi^ people, who deserved very little credit 
•* Whererore then did he keep them in suspense two days, 
*' as if he really believed what they told him, and still pro- 
" mised them that he would reveal the whde affiur to the 
*< king } Who does not see, that he did this merely to pre- 
*' vent their having access by another way to his majesty ? 
" Sir, (continued he,) it is necessary for your own sake and 
** that of the state, that Philotas should be put to the tor- 
" ture ; in order to force from his own mouth an account of 
** this plot, and the several persons who are his accomplices in 
** it" This being the opmion of all the members 6[ the 
coimcil, the king came into it He then dismissed the assem- 
bly, having first enjdned them secrecy ; and, the better to 
conceal his resolution, g^ve orders for the army's marching 
the next day, and even invited PhQotas to supper with him. 
In the beginning of the night, various parties of guards 
having b^en posted in the several places necessary, some 
entered the tent of Philotas, who was then in a deep sleep; 
when, starting from his slumbers, as they were putting ma- 
nacles on his hands, he cried, *' Alas ! my sovereign, the in- 
" veteracy of my enemies has got the better of your good- 
** ness." After this, they covered his face, and brought him 
to the palace without uttering a single word. The next 
mormng the Macedonians, according to an order published 
for that purpose, came thither under arms, in number about 
6000. ft was a very ancient custom for the army, in war- 
time, to take cognizance of capital crimes ; and, in times of 
peace, for the people to do so ; so that the prince had no 
power on these occasions, unless a sanction were given to it 
by the consent of one or other of these bodies ; and the king 
was forced to have recourse to • persuasion, before he em- 
pl(^ed his authority. 

rirst, the body a£ Dyinnus was brought out ; very few 
then present knowing either what he had done or how hi 
came by his death. Afterwards the king came into the a&i 
sembly, an air of sorrow appearing in his countenance, as wdl 
as in his whole court, while every one waited with impatient 
the issue of this gloomy scene. Alexander contmued a loi 
time with his eyes cast on the ground ; but, at last, havi 
recovered his spirits, he made the following speech: * 
" narrowly escaped, O soldiers, being torn from you by tj 
«• treachery of a small number of wretches ; but, by the pti 
" vidence and mercy of the gods, I now again appear befa 
•» you alive ; and I protest to you, that nothing encourag 
a Niliii poteitti rts^n nteteti piii privi TalQinet auctdritaf. Q, Cllr^ 
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'* me more to proceed a|;ain8t the traitors, than the lig^t of 
** this assembly, whose lives are much dearer to me than my 
''own; for I desire to live for your sakes only; and the great- 
" est h^piness I should find in living (not to say the only onej 
^^ would be the pleasure I shaU receive, in having it once ia 
*• my ^wer to reward the services of so many brave men, 
** to whom I owe every thing." Here he was interruiited 
by the cries and groans of the soldiers, who all burst into 
tears. " Alas how vnll you behave," continued he, " when 
** I shall name the persons who formed so execrable a de-> 
*' agn ? I myself cannot think of it without shuddering. 
*.* lliey, on whom I have beoi most lavish of my kindnesses, 
*/ on whom I have bestowed the greatest marks of friend- 
*' ship, in whom I had put my whde confidence, and in 
*' whose breasts I lodged my greatest secrets,— Parmenio« 
*' and Fhilotas." At these names all the sddiers gazed one 
upon the other, net daring to believe theur eyes or ears^ nor 
to give credit to any thing they saw or heara. Then Nico- 
machus, Metron, and Cebalinus were sent for, who made 
the several depontions of what they knew. But, as not one. 
of them chained Philotas with engaging in the plot, thQ 
whde assembly bdng sdzed with a trouble and confusioQ. 
easier conceived than expressed, continued in a sad 93aiX 
^oomy silence. 

. PhiJotas was then brought in, his hands tied bdiind him, 
and his head covered with a coarse worn-out piece of clothe 
How shocking a dght was this ! Lost to himself he did not 
dare to look up, or open his lips; but the tears streaming 
from his eyes, lie fointed away m the arms of the man who 
)ield him. As the standers-by wiped off the tears in which 
his &ce was bathed, recovering his spirits and his voice by 
Hia|^nsible degrees, he seemed desirous of speaking. Tfale 
kiiig then told him, that he should be judged by the Macer 
donians, and withdrew. Philotas mi^ht have justified him- 
self very easQy ; for, not one df the witnesses, and those who 
had been put on the rack, had accused him of being an ac- 
complice m the plot. D3rmDus, who first formed it, had not 
named him to an^ of the conspirators ; and, had Philotas 
beeii concerned in it, and the ring-leader, as was pretended, 
r^rmnus would certainly have named him, at the head of all 
the. rest, in order to engage them the more strongly. Hail 
Philotas been conscious to himself of guilt in this particular, 
as he was sensible that Cebalinus, who knew the whole, 
sought earnestly to acouaint the king of it, is it any ways 
^rcoable that he could have remained quiet two days ter- 
mer, without <mce endeavouring either to cUspatch Cebali- 
nus or to put lus dark design in execution, which he might 
very easily tevcj dpnc f PWlotaft set t^cse pr9ofe, and a great 
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maxtf more, in the stronget light, and did not omit to men- 
tlon the reaaoDs which had made him despise the information 
that had been given him as groundless and imaginarjr. Then, 
directing on a sudden himself to Alexander, as if he had 
been present, ** O king (says he), wheresoever you may be,. 
** (for it is thought Alexander heard all that passed from be- 
. ** hind a curtain,) if I have committed a £siuh in not acquaint- 
*' ing yoa with what I heard, I confessed it to you, and yoa 
•* pardoned me. You gave me your royal hand as a pledge 
** of this, and you did me the honour to admit me to your 
" table. If you believed me, I am innocent ; if you paition- 
*• ed me, I am cleared : I refer all this to your own mdg- 
*' ment. What new crime have I committed since ^ 1 was 
'* in a deep sleep when my enemies waked me, and loaded 
** me with chains. Is it natural for a man, who is conscious 
*• that he is guilty of the most horrid of all crimes, to be 
" thus easy and undisturbed ? The innocence of my own 
" conscience, and the promise your majesty made me, gave 
«* my mind this calm. Do not let the envy of my enemies 
" Pfevail over your clemency and justice. 

The result of this assembly was, that Phflctas should be 
j>ut on the rack. The persons who preaded on that occa- 
sion were his most inveterate enemies, and they made him 
suffer every kind of torture. Philotas at first discovered the 
utmost resolution and strength of mind; the torments he 
sufiered not being able to force from him a sdngle word, nor 
even so much as a sigh. But at last, conquered by pmn, he, 
confessed himsdf to be guilty, named sevend accomplices, 
and even accused.his own tather. The next day, the answers 
of Philotas were read in full assembly, he himself being pre- 
sent. He was unanimously sentencoi to die ; immediately 
after which he was stoned, according to the custom of Ma- 
cedonia, with some other oE the conspirators. 

They also judged at the same time, and put to death Lyn- 
cesces Alexander, who had been found guilty of conspiring 
the death of the king, and kept three years in prison. 

The condemnation of Philotas broaght on that of Parme- 
nio, whether it were that Alexander really believed him 
guilty, or was afrud of the fether now he had put the son 
to death. Pdydamas, one of the lords of the court, was ap- 
pointed to see the execution performed. He had been one 
of Parmenio's most intimate friends, if we may give that 
name to the courtiers, who love nochine but their oWn for- 
tune. This was the very reason of his being nominated, 
because no one could suspect that he was sent with any such 
orders against Parmenio. He therefore set out for Media, 
where that general commanded the army, and was entrust- 
ed with the king's treasures, which amounted to 180,000 ta- 
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lents, about 27,000,0001. sterling. Alexander had gpren lum 
several letters for Cleaoder, the king's lieutenant in the pro- 
vince, and for the principal officers. Two were for Panne- 
nio ; one of them trom Alexander, and the other sealed with 
Philotas's seal, as if he had been alive, to prevent the father 
from harbouring the least suspicion. Pdyoamas was but 11 
days (HI his journey, and alighted in the night-time at the 
house of Cleander. After having taken all the precautions 
necessary, they went together, with a preat number of at- 
tendants, to meet Parmenio, who at this time was walking 
in a park of his own. The moment Polydamas spied him, 
though at a great distance, he ran to embrace him with an 
air of the utmost ^y ; and, after aMnpliments, intermixed 
with the strongest indicaUons of frienoship, had passed on 
both sides, he ^ve him Alexander's letter. In the opening 
It, he asked him what th^ king was doin^; to which Poly- 
damas replied, that he would know bv his majesty's letter. 
Parmenio, after perusing it, said , '* Tne kmg is preparing 
** to march a^inst the Arachoai. How glorious a pnnce is 
'* this, who will not suiier himself to take a moment's rest! 
'* However, he ought to be a little tender of himself, now he 
*' has acquired so much glory." He afterwards qiened the 
letter which was written in Philotas's name; and,by*hia 
countenance seemed pleased with the contents of it. At 
that very instant Cleander thrust a dagger into his side, then 
made another thrust in his throat; and the rest gave him 
sevenil wounds even after he was dead. 

Thus this great man ended his life ; a man illustrious both 
in peace and war ; who had performed many glorious actions 
without the king, whereas the king had never achieved any 
thing conspicuous, but in concert with Parmenio. He was a 
person of great abilities, both in forming plans and carrying 
tliem into execution; was very dear to the grandees, and 
much more so to the officers and sotdiers, who reposed the 
highest confidence in him, and lodged upon themselves as* 
assured of victory when he was at their head* so firmly they 
relied on his capadtv and good fortune. He was then 70 
years of age, and had always served his sovereign with in« 
violable fiddity and zeal, for which he was very ul reward- 
ed ; his son and Wmself having been put to death, merely 
on a slight suspicion, unsupported by any real proof, which 
nevertheless obliterated in a moment all the great services 
both had done their country. 

« Alexander was sensible that such cruel executions might 
afienate the affections of the troops, of which he liad a pi-oof, 
t»y the letters they sent into Macedonia, wluch were mter- 
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cepted b^ his order; concluding, therefore, that it would be 
proper for him to separate from the rest of the army such 
sdlmers as had most distinguished themselves by their mur- 
xi(iurs and complaints, lest their seditious discourses should 
spread the same spirit of discontent, he formed a separate 
body of these, the command of which he gave to Leomdas ; 
this kind of ignominy being the only punishment he inflicted 
on them. But they were so strongly affected with it, that 
they endeavoured to wipe out the disgrace it brought upon 
them, by a bravery, a fioelity, and an obedience, which ttiey 
observed ever afterwards. 

To prevent the ill conseouences that might arise from this 
'secret discontent, Alexander set out upon his march, and 
continued to pursue Bessus; on which occasion he exposed 
himself to great hardships and dangers. After having pass- 
ed throu^ Drangiana, Arachosia, and the country of the 
Arimaspi, where all things submitted to his arms, he arriv- 
ed at a mountain, called Paropamisus (o, part of Caucasus), 
where his army underwent inexpressible fatigues, throu^ 
weariness, fainme, cold, and the snows, which killed a great 
number of his soldiers. Bessus laid waste all the country 
that lay between him and Mount Caucasus, in order that 
the want of provisions and forage might deprive Alexander 
cf an opportunity of pursuing him. He indeed suffered 
very mucn, but nothing could check his vigour. After mak- 
ing his army repose for some time at Drapsaca, he advanced 
towards Aomos and Bactra, the two strongest cities of Bac- 
triana, and took them both. At Alexander's approach, 
about 7 or 8000 Bactrians, who, till then, had adhered very 
firmly to Bessus, abandoned him to a man, and retired each 
to his respective home. Bessus, at the head of the small 
number of forces who continued feithful to him, passed the 
river Oxus, burnt all the boats he himself made use of, to 
prevent Alexander from crossine it, and withdrew to Nau- 
tacus, a city of Sogdiana, folly determined to raise a new 
army there. Alexander, however, did not give him time to 
do this; and, not meeting with trees or timber sufficient for 
the /building of boats and rafts, or floats cf timber, he sup- 
plied the want of these by distributing to his soldiers a great 
number of skins stuffed with straw, and such like dry and 
light materials; upon wluch they placed themsdves, and 
crossed the river in this manner : those who went over first 
drawing upin battle-array, whilst their comrades were com- 
ing after them. In this manner his whole army passed over 
in six days. 

Whilst these things were doing, Spitamenes, who was 
jSessus's chief confidant, formed a conspiracy agsunst bim, 
in concert with two more of his principal officers. Having 
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smed his person, they put him in chains, forced his diadem 
from Us head, tore to pieces the royal robe of Darius he had 
pv^t on, and set him on horseback, in order to give him up 
to Alexander. 

That F^nnce arrived at a little dty inhabited by the Bran- 
chidae. These were the descendants of afiEimily who had 
dwelt in Miktus, whom Xerxes, at his return from Greece, 
had fennerly sent mto Upper Asia, where he had settled 
them in a very fiouri^ing condition, in return for tiieir havmg 
delivered up to him the treasure of the temple called Didy- 
maKHi, with which they had been entnisted. These received 
the kmg with the highest demonstrations of joy, and surren- 
dered both themselves and their city to him. Alexander 
sent for such Milesians as were in his army, who preserved 
an hereditary hatred against the Branchidx, because of the 
treachery of thc?ir ancestors. He then left them the chdce, 
either of revenging the injury they had formerly done them, 
or of pardoning them in consideration of their common eX' 
traction. The Milesians being so much divided in opinion 
that they could not agree among themselves, Alexander 
undertook the decision himself. Accordingly the next day 
he commanded his phalanx to surround the city ; and, a 
^asnsiX being given, they were ordered to plunder that abode 
cf traitors, and put every one of tliem to the swwd ; which 
inhuman order was executed with the same barbarity as it 
had been ^ven. All the citizens, at the very time tliat 
they were going to pay homage to Alexander, were mur- 
dered in the streets and in their houses ; no manner of re- 
gard being liad to their cries and tears, nor the least cystine- 
tyn made of age or sex. They even pulled up the very 
foundations of the walls, in order that not the least traces of 
that city might remain. But of what crimes were these ill- 
fatted citizens guilt^^ ^ Were they responsible for those their 
Others had committed upwards of 150 years before M do 
not know whether history furnishes another example of so 
bmtal and frantic a cruelty. 

A little after Bessus was brought to Alexander, not ondy 
bound, but stark naked. Spitamenes held him by a chsun, 
wluch went romid^his neck; and it was difficult to say, whether 
that object was more agreeable to the Barbarians or Mace- 
doni^s. In presenting him to the king, he said these words : 
** I have, at last, revenged both you and Darius, my kin^ 
*' and masters. I bring you a wretch who assassmated his 
** sovereign, and who is now treated in the same manner as 
*^ himself gave the first example of. Alasi why cannot 
" Darius himself see this spectacle !" Alexander, after hav- 
ing greatiy applauded Spitamanes, turned about to Bessns, 
and spoke thus: "Thou surely must have been inspired 
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" with the rage and fiiiy of a tiger, cttierwiae tiMu woiiktest 
•* not have dared to load a king, from whom thou ttad^re- 
" cdved 90 many instances of favour, with chains, and after- 
" wards murder him! Begone from my sight, thou monster 
" of cruelty and perfi^ousness." The king said no more, 
but sending for Oxatres, Darius's brother, he gave Be»os 
to him, in order that he might suffer aU the ignommy he to- 
served; suspending, however, his execution, that he might 
be judg^ in the general assembly of the Persians. 

Sect. XHI. 

Alexander builds a city near the laxarthea. DefeaU the 
Scythians. Takes the dty of Petra. 

• Alexander, msatiable of victory and conquests, still 
marched forward in search of new nations whom he might 
subdue. After recruiting his cavalry, which had suflfered 
very much by their long and dangerous marches, he advanc- 
ed to the b laxarthes. 

Not far from this river the Barbarians, rushing suddenly 
from thdr mountains, came and attacked Alexander's forces, 
and, having carried offa great number of prisoners, they re- 
tired to their lurking holes, m which were 20,000 men, who 
fought with bows and slings. The king went and beffleged 
them in person ; and, being oi^e of the foremost in tiie attack, 
he was shot with an arrow m the bone of his leg, and the 
iron head stuck in the wound. The Macedonians, who were 
greatly alarmed and afflicted, carried him off imme^tely, 
yet not so secretly but that the Barbarians knew of it ; for 
they saw from the top of the mountsun every thmg that was 
doing below. The next day they sent ambassadors to the 
king, who ordered them to be immediately brought in, when 
taking off the bandage which covered his wound, he diowed 
them his leg, but did not tell them how much he had been 
hurt. These assured him, that as soon as they heard dF his 
being wounded, they were as much afflicted as the Macedo- 
nians could possibly be ; and that, had it been possible for 
them to find the person who had shot that arrow, thejr would 
have delivered him up to Alexander ; that none but impious 
wretches would wage war against the gods : in a word, that 
bemg vanquished by his unparalleled bravery, they surren- 
dered themselves to him with the nations who followed them. 
The king, having engaged his faith to them and taken back 
his prisoners, accepted of their homage. 

After thb he set out upon lus march, and, getting into a 
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Jitter, a great diapate arose between the horse and foot who 
^loold carry it, each of those bodies pretendii^ that tl^ ho- 
nour belonged to them only : and there was no other way of 
reconciling them bat by giving orders that they slrauld cany 
it in their turns. 

From hence he got, the fourth day, toMaracanda, a very 
conaderable dty, the ountal of So^jdiana, which he took. ; 
and, after leaving a oonsioerable garrison there, he burnt and 
laid waste all the plains. 

There came an embassy to him firom the « Abian Scy- 
tluans, who, ance the death of Cyrus, had lived free uid in- 
dq)etident: these submitted to Alexander. They were con- 
^dered as the most eouitable of all the Barbarians, never 
making war but to defend themselves ; and the liberty es- 
tablished among them, and which they no ways abused, rer 
moved all distinction, and equalled the meanest among them 
with the greatest A love of poverty and justice was their 
peculiar characteristic, and enabled them to live happy to 
gether without wanting either kings or laws. Alexandei^ 
received them kmdly, and sent one of lus chief courtiers to 
take a view dF their country, and even of the Scythians who 
inhabit beyond the Cimmerian Bosphorus. 

He had marked out a spot of ground prvper for building 
a city on the river laxarthes, in order to euro the nations he 
had already conquered and those he intended to subdue. 
But this d€S^ was retarded by the rebellion of the Sogdians, 
whidi was, soon after, followed by that of the Bactrians. 
Alexander despatched Spitamenes, who had deUvered Bes- 
sas up into hs nands, believing him a very fit person to bring 
them back to thdr allegiance ; but he himself had been 
chiefly instrumental in this insurrection. The king, greatly 
surprised at this treachery, was determined to take ven- 
geance of l^m in the most mgnal manner. He marched in 
person to Cyropolis and besi^;ed it. This was the last dty 
of the Persian empire, and had been b}ii1t bv Cyrus, after 
whose name it was called. At the same time he sent Crate- 
ms, with two more of his general officers, to besiege the dty 
of die Memaceni, to whom 50 troopers were sent to desire 
them to sue for Alexander's clemency. These met with a 
very kind reception at first, but in the night-time th^ were 
^ cut to pieces. Alexander hapl resolved to spare Cyropo- 
lis purely for the sake of C3rrus ; for, of all the monarais 
who had reigned over these nations, there was none he ad- 
mired more than this king and Semiramis, because they had 
surpassed all' the rest in courage and glorious actions. He 
thereforeoflFered very advantageous conditions to the besieg- 
ed; but they were so blindly obstinate as to reject them» and 
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that even with pride and insolence ; ufoa -vbicb he stormed 
their city, abandoning the plunder of it to his soldiers, aod 
razed it to the veiy foundations. From hence he went to 
the other city, which Craterus waa be^eging. No place 
ever made a more \agorous defence, for Aie:!i:ander lost his 
best soldiers before it, and was himsc^exposed to very great 
danger, a stone striking him with so much violence oo tbe 
head that it deprived him of his senses. The whole array, 
indeed, thought him dead, which threw them into tears ; 
but this prince, whom no danger nor disappointment could 
depress, pushed on the siegfe with greater vigour than before, 
the instant he recovered, witbou,t staying till his wound was 
healed, anger adding fresh fuel to his natural ardour. Hav- 
ing, therefore, caused the wall to be sapped, he made a l^rge 
breach in it and entered the city, which ne burnt to the ground 
and put all the inhabitants^ to the sword. Several other ci- 
ties met with the same fate. This VfSA a third rebellion of 
the Spgdians, who would not be quiet though Alexa^ider had 
pardoned them twice before. They lost above 120,000 naen 
Ml these different sieges. The king afterwards sent Mene- 
demus, with 3,000 foot and 600 horse, to Maracanda, whence 
Spitamenes had driven the Macedonian garrison and had 
wiut himself up there. 

With regard to himself^ he returned back ai)d encamped 
on the laxarthes, where he surrounded with walls the whole 
spot of ground which his army had covered, and built a city 
on it, containing 60 <> furlongs in circumference, which he also 
cfdlled Alexandria, having before built several of that name. 
He caused the workmen to make such de^>atch, that inless 
than 20 davs the ramparts were raised and the houses built : 
and, indeed, there was a great emulation among the scldi^^ 
who should get his work done soonest, every one of them 
having had lus portion allotted him : and, to peoi^ehis new 
city, he ransomed all the prisoners he could meet with, set- 
tled several Macedonians there who were worn out in the 
service, and permitted many natives of the countiy, at thdr 
own request, to inhabit it. 

But the king of those Scythians who live on the other side 
of the laxarthes, seeing that this city, built on the river, 
was a kind of yoke to them, sent a ereat body of soldiers to 
demolish it and to drive the Macedonians to a greater dis- 
tance. Alexander, who had no design of attacking the 
Scythians, finding them make several incursions, even m his 
signt, in a very insolent manner, was very much peiplexed; 
especially when advice was brought hiin, at the same time, 
that the body of troops he had ordered to Maracanda had 
been all, a very few excepted, cut to pieces. Such a number 
aTIimkieacf. 
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of obstacles would hare ^Bscouraged any one but an Alex- 
ander ; for the Sogdians had taken up arms, and the Bao- 
trians also; his army was harassed oy the Scvtluans; he 
himself was brought so low, that he was not able to stand 
fiprig^t, to mount on horseback, to speak to his forces, or 
give a sini^e order. To increase lus affliction, he found his 
army no ways inclined to attempt the passage of the river 
m sight of the enemy, who were drawn up in battle-array. 
The kii^ contmued m the utmost perplexity all night long ; 
however, his courage surmounted all things. Being told that 
the auspices were not propitious, he forced the soothsayers 
to substitute &vourable ones in their stead. The day b^n- 
jung to break, he put on his coat of mail and showed himself 
to the soldiers, who had not seen him since the last wound 
he had received. These held the king in such high venera- 
tion, that his presence alone immediately removed all their 
foars, so that they shed tears of joy and went unanimously 
and paid him their respects, intreating him to lead them 
against the enemy against whom they before had refused to 
inarch. They worked so hard at the rafts, or floats, that in 
three days time the^ had made 12,000, and also prepared a 
great number of ^skins for that purpose. 

As every thin^ was ready fofr the march several Scjrthian 
amt»ssadors arrived, to tiie number of 20, according to the 
custom of their country, who all rode through the canip, 
desiring to speak with the king. Alexander, having sent for 
them into his tent, deared them to sit down. They gazed 
attentively upon him a long time without speaking a single 
word, being, very probably, surprised, (as th^ formed a 
judgment ot men from their air and stature,) to nnd that his 
did not answer the high idea th^ entertained of him from 
his &me. The oldest of the ambassadors addressed him in 
a [q)eech which, as Quintus Curtius relates it, is pretty long ; 
however, as it is very curious, I shall present my readers 
with the greatest part of it. 

'' Had the gods given thee a body prq>ortionable to thy 
•* ambitioD, the whde universe would have been too UtUe for 
** thee. With one hand thou wouldst touch the east, and 
** with the other the west ; and, not satisfied with this, thou 
" wouldest follow the sun and know where he hides himself. 
" Such as thou art, thou yet aspirest after, what it will be 
" impossible for thee to attain. Thou crossest over from 
•* Europe into Asia; and, when thou shalt have subdued all 
** the race of men, then thou wilt make war against rivers, 
** forests, and wild beasts. Dost thou not know, that tall 
*• trees are many years ^wing, but may be torn up in an 
f l»€ur'5 time ; that the lion serves sometimes for food to tAe 
f sma^Q^ birds ; that iron, though so very hard, b consumes 
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*' ed by rust; in a word, that there is nothinij so stroo^ 
** which may not be destroyed by the weakest thing ?** 

" What have we to do with thee ? We never set foot in 
** thy country. May not those who inhabit woods be ajlow- 
** ed to live without Icnowing who thou art and whence thou 
" comest? We will neither command over nor supmit to any 
•* man. And, that thou mayest be sensible what kind of 
" people the Scjthians are, know, that we recdved frcka 
*• neaven, as a nch present, a yoke of oxen, a plough-share^ 
•* a dart, a javelin, and a cup. lliese we make use of both 
** with our friends and against our enemies. To our fineuds 
*• we give com, which we procure by the labour of our 
•• oxen ; with them we offer wine to the gods in our cup : 
♦• and with regard to our enemies, we combat them at a 
** distance with our arrows, and near at hand with our ja- 
*• velins. " It is with these we formerly conquered the most 
** warlike nations, subdued the most powerful kings, laid 
,*• waste all Asia, and opened ourselves a way into the heart 
« of Egypt. 

" But thou, who boastest thy coming to extirpate robbers, 
** thou thyself art the greatest robber upon earth. Thou 
*• hast plundered all the riations that thou hast overcome. 
•* Thou hast possessed thyself of Lydia, invaded Syria, Per- 
" sia, and Bactriana ; thou art forming a design to march as 
** far as India, and thou now comest hither to sdze upon our 
" herds of cattle. The great possessdons thou hast only make 
** thee covet more ea^rly what thou hast not. Dost thou 
" not see how Icmg the Bactrians h^ve checked thy progress ? 
" Whilst thou art subduing these the Sogdians revolt, and 
« victory is to thee only the occaiaon of war. 

•' Pass but the Iaxa[rthes, and thou wilt behold the great 
** extent of pur plains. It will be in vain for thee to pursue 
•* the Scythians, and I defy thee ever to overtake them. Our 
** poverty will be more active than thy army, laden with the 
** spoils of so many nations ; and, when thou ^lalt &ncy us 
** at a great distance, thou wilt see us rush suddenly on thy 
•* camp, for we pursue and fly fix)m our eilemies with equal 
** speed. I am mformed, that the Greeks speak jestingly of 
** the Scythian solitudes, and that they are even become a 
*• proverb ; but we are fonder of our deserts than of thy 
<« great cities and fruitflU plains. Let me observe to thee, 
«* that fortune is slippery ; hold her fast, therefore, for fear 
** she should escape thee. Put a curb to thy felicity, if thou 
** desirest to continue in possession of it 

«• If tliou art a god, thou oughtest to do good to mortals^ 

a This is to be undentooi of the famous irrniitiou of U^e Scythiiuit who ad- 
iranoed as far as Efcypt, and possessed ihemselv«s of Upoer Asia for M yean. 
See the Historf of the Assyrians. I hare not foliovred Q. Cartiai literally in 
(hit place, hit wiu« betog pretty nMich ^nbgcasied, 
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** and not deprive them of their possessions : if thou art a 
•* naere man, reftect always on what thou art They whom 
** thou Shalt not molest will be thy true friends, the strongest 
** friendship being; contracted between equals, and tliey are 
'* esteemed equals who have not tried their streng;th gainst 
** each other : but, do not imagine that diose whom thou 
" conquerest can love thee, for there is no such thing as 
** friendship between a master and his slave, and a forced 
** peace is soon followed by a war. 

•* To conclude, « do not fancy that the Scythians will take 
" an oath in their concluding an alliance. The only oath 
*' among them is to keep their word without swearing. Such 
*' cautions as these do, indeed, become Greeks, who sign 
*' their treaties, and call upon the gods to witness them ; 
*' but, with r^rd to us, our religion consists in being ancere 
'* and in keeping the promises we have made. That man 
** who is not ashamed to break his word with men is not 
'* ashamed of decdving the gods, and of what use could 
** friends be to thee whom thou couldest not trust ? Consider, 
"that we will guard both Europe and Asia for thee. We 
** extend as far as Thrace, and we are told that this country 
'* is contiguous to Macedonia. The river laxarthes only 
*' divides us from Bactriana. Thus we are thy neighbours 
** OQ both sides. Consider, therdbre, whether thou wilt have 
*• us for friends or aiemies." 

The Barbarians spoke thus : to whom the king made 
but a very short answer—" That he would take advanta^ 
" both of nis own good fortune and of thdr- counsel: of his 
" good fortune, by stUl continuing to rely upon it ; an4 
" of thdr counsd, by not attempting any thmg rashly." 
Having dismissed the ambassadors, his army emoarked on 
the raits, which by this time were got ready. In the front 
he placed such as carried bucklers, and made them kneik 
down, the better to secure themselves from the arrows of 
the enemy. Behind these were those who worked the ma- 
chines for discharging arrows and stones, covered on all sides 
with soldiers armed cap-a-pi6. The rest who followed the 
engines had their shidos fixed together over their heads, in 
foma dTa tortoise, by which they defended the sailors, who 
wore corslets. The like order and di^)osition was observed 
in the other rafts, or floats, which carried the horse. 

The army found great difficulty in crossing. Ev^y thing 
conspired to intimidate them : the clamour and confosion 
that are inseparable from such an enterprise ; the rapidity 
of the stream, which carried away every thing with it ; and 
the sight of a numerous army drawn up in battle-array on 

« Xoiando pntiim SeythM amiTC oe emAderii ; colendorfklem jniant. Orip- 
conun iftB cautio est, qui aea coDngMnt, et deos invoouit ; nos rebgiMioii In 
ipm fide noTimut <^ii urn rey^mitur bowUif?, faUuQt dcos. Q- curttws. 
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the q)poNte shore. However, the presence of Alexand^, 
-who was ever the foremost in encountering dangers, n)idife' 
them neglect their own safety and be concerned for his otil;. 
As soon as the Macedonians began to draw near the ^ore, 
they who carried shields rose up together, when throwing 
iheir javelins with a steady aim, every weapon did execution. 
When they perceived that the enemy, overpowered with 
that shower of shafts, began to give way and draw their 
horses back, they leaped on the shore with mtredlble swift- 
ness, and, anima^g one another, began the charge with v»« 
gour. In this disorder, the troopers, whose horses were 
ready bridled, ru^ed upon the enemy and quite broke 
them. The king could not be heard, by reason of the fidnt^ 
ness of his vdce ; but the example he set spoke for him. 

And now nothing w^ heard in the Macedonian army bUt' 
shouts of joy and victory, whilst they continued to attftck 
the Barbarians with the utmost fory. The latter, not being 
able to stand so fierce an onset, fled as £Eist as their horses 
could carry them, for they conasted of cavalry only. Though 
the king Was very weak, he, nevertheless, pursued them 
briskly a long way, till, being at last qmte spent, he was 
obliged to stop. After commanding his tnx^s to pursue tfacm 
as Icmg as they could see, he withdrew to the camp, m or- 
der to repose himself and to wait the return of his forces. 
The Macedonians had already gone beyond the boundaries, 
or limits of Bacchus, which were marked out by great 
stones, ranged pretty closely one to the other, and by great 
trees, the trunks of which were covered with ivy. flow- 
ever, the heat of the pursuit carried them still forther, and 
they did not return back into the camp till after nnidnigfat, 
having killed a great number of the enemy and taken m^y 
more prisoners, with 1,800 horses, all which they drove be- 
fore them. On Alexande^^'s side there were but 60 troopers 
sdain, and about 100 foot, with 1,000 wounded. Alexander 
sent back to the Scythians all their prisoners without ransom, 
to show that not animosity, but a thirst of glory, had prompt- 
ed him to make war against so valiant a nation. 

The report of this victonr, and much more the clemency 
with which the king treated the vanouished, greaUy increas- 
ed his reputation. The Scythians nad always been consi- 
dered as invincible, but after their defeat it was owned that 
every nation m the work! ought to yield to the MacedouaDS. 
The Sacs, who were a powerfol nation, sent an embassy to 
Alexander, by which they submitted themselves to him and 
requested his friendship. The Scythians themselves made 
an apology bv their ambassadors, throwing the whole bbme 
0f what had happened on some few individuals, and decfiuinS: 
that the}r were i:eadjr tip ()jbey a$ tjbe oQSgn^^ 
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- Alexander, being so hapfrily freed fcom the care and trou- 
ble of this important war, bent hb whole thouehts on Ma- 
racanda, in which the traitor, Spitamenes, had fortified him- 
self. At the first news of Alexander's approach he had 
fied away and withdrawn into Bactriana. Tne king pursued 
bim thither ;,but, despairing to come up with him, he re- 
turned back and sacked Sog&nna, whicn is watered by the 
riTer Polytimetus. 

Amor^ the Sogdians that were taken prisoners there 
were 30 young men who were well shaped and very comely, 
and the greatest lords of the country. These, being told that 
they were led to execution by Alexander's command, began 
to sing s(mgs of joy , to leap and dance, discovering all the indi- 
cations of an immoderate joy. The king, surprised to see 
them go to death with so much gaiety, had them brought 
befcM:^ him, when he asked them how they came to break 
into such transports of joy when they saw death befin% their 
eyes ? They answered, that they should have been afflicted 
dbA way other person but himself put them to death ; but, as 
they would be restored to thdr ancestors by the command 
of so great a monarch, who had vanquished all nations, they 
thou^^t themselves happy in this death ; a death so glorious, 
that the bravest men would wish to die the same. Alex- 
ander, admiring thdr magnanimity, ai^ed whether they 
would desire to be pardoned upon condition that they should 
no longer be his enemies ^ They answered, he might be as-, 
sured they had never been his enemies ; but that, as he had 
atta^dted them, they had defended themselves; and, that 
had they been applied to in a gentle manner, and not attack- 
ed by force and violence, th^ would have vied with him 
in pMoliteness and generosity. The king asked them farther 
wlmt^edges thev would give him of their faith and sinceri- 
ty ? " jJo other,- answer^ they, ** but the same life we re- 
" ceive from your goodness, and which we shall always be 
" ready to give back whenever your shall require it." And, 
indeed they were as good as their word. Four of them, 
whom he took into his body-^ard, endeavoured to rival the 
Macedonians in zeal and fidehty. 

'The king, after having left a small number of forces iii 
Sog^ana, marched to Bactra, where, liaving assembled all 
his genends, he commanded Bessus to be brought before 
them ; wh<ra, after reproaching him for his treachery and 
causing his nose and ears to be cut off, he sent him to Ec- 
batana, there to suffer the most extreme torture, under the 
. direction of Danus's mother. Plutarch has left us an ac- 
count of this execution. Four trees were bent, by main force, 
(pe towards the .other, and to each of these trees one of the 
Ymbi of this trsdtor's body was fSastencd. Afterwards, th^se 
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trees b^Bg suffered to return to thdr nataral poBhioD, theyr 
fiew back with so much vidence, that each tore away te 
fimb that was fixed to it and so quartered him. The some 
punishment is at this day mflkted on persons contkted of 
oifeh-treason, who are torn to pieces by four horses. 

Alexander received, at this time, both from Macedoma and 
Greece, a large number pf redruits, aiAountif^toQbwai^ 
of 16,000 men. By this coniMerable reinfefcemeni ne vf^ 
enaUed to subdue all those who Ind rebelled; and to corb 
them kir the future* he built seteral fortresBes in Mafg^ 

« All things were qow restored to a profeimd tran^^allBty. 
There remained but one strong hb)d called Petfn (Miatui^ 
or the rock of Oxus, which was defended by Arimaaes, a 
native of Soediana, with 30,000 soldiers under his eamrnaM) 
and ammunitaon «id provisions for two years. This irock, 
which was very high and craggy on aH sides, was accessible 
only by a sin^ path that was cut in It The kmg, after 
Tiewing its works, was a fong time in sQspense m^eth^v he 
should beaege it; but, as it was his character to mm kX fbe 
roarvdloiisin all things, and toatte«r^t inq)aB^>ttties« he rer- 
adved to try if he could not ovepuntie, on this occasioOt na- 
ture itsdf, which seemed to have fortified tins rock il» sudi 
a manner as had rendered it absolutely impregnable* Hev- 
ever, bc^re he formed the oege, he summoned ^ose Aoba* 
nans, but in mild terms, to submk to luffi. Arktaa^ it- 
ceived this offer m a very haugkty mainer, and, afissr i^sg 
several insulting eararessions, asked '« whiether AlejiaOder, 
** who was able to do all thmgs, could fly aho, and wh60ier 
<* nature had on a sudden given him wmgs^^ 

Alexander was highly exasperated at this answer: He, 
therefore, gave orders tor selecting from among the tsknH' 
tsdneers, who were in his army, 300 of the most active MkI 
dexterous. These being brought to Idm, he addressaed ihem 
thus : " It was in your company, brave yoimg mto» that I 
** stormed such places as were thought impreignable ;. that I 
*^ made my way over mountains covered with eternal sodws, 
** crossed rivers, and broke through the passes of CSlids. 
^ Tins rock, which, you see, has bat one outlet, which akne 
" is defended by Ums Barbarians, who n^lect every other 
*^part There IS no watch nor centinel, except on that side 
** which feces our camp. If you search very naiTowjJ^^ you 
** certainlv will meet with some path that leads to the isp of 
•' the rock. Nothing has been made so inaccesaaye by na- 
*• ture as not to be surmounted by valour ; and it was only 
** br oar attempting what no one before had hopes of eflfect- 
«' 1^ that we poBKssed ourselves of Asia. Q^ «p tothe 
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** flHiwKilt, iind, when van ahaU h%ye made youraeWies mas- 
*^ l«fB ^ it> jiet up a wliite «taodani there as a signal, aad he 
^ asfiuned that I ttoi witt certainly disengage you from tibe 
** saemy^ and draw them upon soyseH; t^ making a diver- 
^'sioPt At the same time that the king ^e out this order 
heB»ade2^aemltiemaitn^didpn»iiaes; bat. the pieasiag 
ium iras coosidensd by mem m the greatest of all rewards. 
Fu^ therefore, with the most ncUe ardour* and, fencying 
they had already bached the summit, they set out, after 
haviog provided themselves with wedges to drive into die 
stoipB^ cvamp-iroea, aud thick ropes. 

The king went round the luountain with them, and com- 
manded them to begin their march « at the second watch of 
the night, by il>at part whidi should seem to Ihem of easier 
access^ beseeching the giads to guide then* stqM.. They then 
took pxtyvistons fior two deys» and, bong armed with swords 
and javehns only, they begsp to asoend the mountain, walk- 
ing some time on foot ; afterwards, when it was necessary for 
them to climb, some forced their wedges into the stones 
which prcueoted forwards aad by that means raised them- 
selves ; others thrust their eramp-irons into the stones that 
wei^ froz^ to keep themsdves nom Ailing hi so ^pery a 
way; while others, driving m their wedges with 
stretilgth made them serve as so many scaling-ladders, 
spent the whole day in this maimer, hanging ajrainst the i 
and eiqKxaed to numerous dangers and difficulties, bdng 
obliged to struggle at the s^me time with snow, cold, and 
wind. Nevertheless, the hardest task was yet to come» and, 
die forther they advanced the higher the rock seemed to rise. 
But that which terrified them most was the sad i^ieotacle of 
warn of their comrades falling down precijHcea, whose unhap- 
py &te wa^ a warning to them of what they themsdves 
might expect Notwithstanding this, they still advanced 
forward, and exerted themselves so vigorously, that, in q>ite 
of a]l the^ difficulties, they at last got to the tq) of the rock. 
But tbey were all inexpressibly weary« aiid many of them 
had even lost the use of some of their Umbs. Night and 
drowanesscame upon them at the same tkne, so that, dis- 
persing themselves in such distant parts of the rock as were 
free icam snows, they laid down in them and slept till day- 
break. At last, waking from a deq> slec^, and looking on 
all sides to <tiscover the place where so many people could 
lie hid, they saw smoke bdow them, which sooweathem the 
haunt of the enemy. Th^ then put up the si^al, as had 
been agreed; and theur whole company drawuijg up, 32 
were found wanting, who had litist tteeir lives in the as . 
cent. 
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In the mean time the king, eqiudly ifired with a desire df 
storming the fortress, and struck with the visible dai^*ers to 
which those men were exposed, continued on foot the whole 
day, ^zmg npon the rock, and he himsdf did not retire to 
rest till dark night. The next morning, by peep of day he 
was the first who perceived the signal. Nevertheless he 
was still in doubt whether he might trust his eyes, because 
of the &lse splendour which takes place at day-break; but 
the lieht Increasing, he was sure of what he saw. Sending 
therefore for Cophes, who before, by his command, had 
sounded the Barbarians, he despatched him a second tiine, 
with an exhortation to think better of the matter; and in 
case they should still depend upon the strength of the place, 
he then was ordered to show mem the band of men behind 
their backs, who were got to the summit of the rock. Co- 
phes employed all the arguments posdble to engi^ Anma- 
z^ to capitulate ; representing to him, that he would gain 
the king's favour, in case he did not interrupt the great ,de- 
iagns he meditated, by obliging him to make some sta^ before 
that rock. Arimazes sent a haughtier and more insolent 
answer than before, and commanded him to retire. Then 
Cophes taking him by the hand, deared he would conoe out 
cf the cave with him, which the Barbarian ddng, he showed 
him the Macedonians posted over his head, and said, m an 
insulting tone of voice, ** You see that Alexander's soldiers 
•• have wings." In the mean time the trumpets were heard 
to sound in every part of the Macedonian camp, an^ the 
whole army shouted aloud, and cried< Victory ! These things 
thou^ of httie consequence in themselves, did nevertheless as 
often nappens, throw the Barbarians into so great a constema- 
nation, that, without once reflecting how few were got to the 
summit, they thought themselves lost. Upon this, Cophes was 
recalled, and 30 ofthe chie£s among the Barbarians were sent 
back with him, who agreed to surrender up the place, upcxi 
condition that their lives might be spared. The king not- 
withstanding the strong (»)positian he might meet with, was 
however so exasperated at the haughtiness of Arimazes, 
that he refused to grant them any terms of capitulation. A 
bUnd and rash confidence in his own good fortune, which 
had never fa.led him, made him insensible to every danger. 
Arimazes, on the other side, blinded by fear, and concluding 
himself absolutely lost, came down, with his relations and 
the principal nobility of the country, into Alexander's camp. 
But this prince, who was not master of his anger, forgetting 
what the faith of treaties and humanity required on this occa- 
sion, caused them all to be scourged with rods, and afterwiards 
be fixed to crosses, at the foot of the same rock. The-mtd- 
nitudesof people who surrendered with all the bqoly, were 
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, dvea to die Inhabitants of the cities t^hieh had been newly 
. foQDded in those parts ; and Artabazus was left governor of 
, the rockt and the whole province round it 

Sect. XIV. 

Jkffih of QUu9. Exfiediiiona of Alexander. He com- 
. manda worahifi to he paid to kimBeffi 

A Alexander, having subdued the Massagets and tbe 
' DahsB, entered Bazaria. In this orovinoe are a great num- 
ber of lai^e parks stocked with deer. Here the king took 
the Inversion of hunting, in wluch he was exposed to very 
. k;reat peril : for a lion dt an enormous size advanced direcdv 
to lum, but he kiUad him widi a aing^ thrust. Altbouga 
Alexander came off victorious on this occasion, yet the Ma- 
cedoniaiis, alarmed at the danger he had run, aixi the whole 
army in his person, gave orders, pursuant to the custom of 
thdr country, that the king shoukl go no more a hunting on 
foot, without bdng attend»l by some of his courtiers and 
oflBicers. They, were senable, that a king is not bom fe his 
own sake, but for that of his subjects ; that he ought to be 
carefiil of his own person for their sakes, and reserve his 
courage for other dangers ; and that the being famous for 
k3Hng beasts (a reputation unworthy of a great [Mrince) 
ought not to be purchased so dear. 
' From hence he returned to Maracanda, whore he qu^Ued 
scnne tumults which had broken out in that country. Arta- 
bazus requesting to be discharged frcHii the government of 
that t)rovmce, by reason of his great age, he appointed Cli- 
tus his successor. He was an old officer, who had foii^ 
under Philip, and signalised himsdf on many occafikms. At 
the battle of the Granicus, as Alexander was fighting bare- 
headed; and Rosaces had his arm raised, in order to strike 
kirn behind, he covered the kin^ with his shield, and cut off 
the Barb^ian's hand. HeUamce, his sister, had nursed 
Alexander ; and he loved hei* with as much tenderness as if 
she had been his own mother. As the king, from these 
several consnderations, had very great respect for ClitUs, he 
entrusted him with the government of one of the most im- 
portant provinces of his empire, an^ ordered him to set out 
the next day. 

Before hi^ departure, Clitus was invited m the eveiung to 
ah entertainment, in which the king, ^ after drinking immo- 
derately, began to celebrate his own exploits : ana was so 

• vQ Cuct. L ▼Hi. o. I— 8< Arrian. L ir. p. I6i— 171. Plut. |o Alex, p «0S 
^-«9i J«tti]i.l.xu e,«,7. . ,^ 

* htn 4«o Rex* eom laulto iaealtiine meio, immofiew astiraator rai, celebrare 
tmat geawnc eoepit } gnnt etiam eorum aoribus, qtu leDtictNUH vera nemoiKru 
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excenively lavish of self-comroendation, that he even shocks 
cd those very persons who knew that he spoke tniSifci 
However, the oklest men in the company heJd their peace; 
till, beginnine to depreciate the warlike acts of Phibp, he 
boasted, " lliat the famous victory of Chxronea was \ffXi 
•* by his me^ns ; and that the glory of that celebrated dar^d 
•* been torn from him by the malice andiealou^ of his&tfaer* 
•* That, in the « insurrection which broke out between the 
** Macedonians and mercenary Greeks, Philip, feinting aw«y 
" after the wounds he had received in that tumult, ^ad laid 
** himself on the ground, and could not think of a b«tt^ 
** method to save himself than by lying along as dead : tii^t 
** on this occasion he had covered him* with his shield, auft 
«« kill^ with his own hands those who attempted to faH 
" upon him ; but that his father could never prevdl apon 
** himself to confess this circumstance ingenuously, beSng 
«• vexed that he owed his life to his own son. lliat, in thfe 
•• war against the lUyrians, he was the only person who had 
^* done any thing, Phflip having had no manner of share in 
« it ; and hearing of the defeat of the enemy no otherwise 
" than by the letters he sent him. That the persons worthy 
*' of prsuse were not such as initiated themselves in tiK*^ 
*• mvsteries of the Samothracians, when they ought to have 
«* laid waste all Asia with fire and sword, but those who had 
•• achieved such mighty exploits as surpassed all belief.** 

These and the like discourses were very pleasing to the 
young men, but were very shocking to those advanced 3b 
years ; especially for Philip's sake, under whom they had 
fought many vears. Clitus, who also was intoxicated, turn- 
ing about to t nose who sat below him at table, quoted to them 
a passage from ' Eur^ides, but in such a manner that the 
kmg coiild only hear his voice, and not the words distinctly. 
The senile of this passage was, '* That the Greeks had done 
'* very wrong in ordaining, that, in the inscriptions engraved 
** on trq>hies, the names ci kings only should be mentioned ^ ; 
*< because^ by these means, brave men were robbed of the 
" glory they had purchased with their blood.** The king, 
suspecting Clitus nad let drop some disobliging expressions, 
asked those who sat nearest him what he had said ? As no 
•one answered, CUtus, raising his voice by degrees, began to 
relate the actions of Philip, and his wars in Greece, prefer- 
ring them to whatever was doing at that time ; which cre- 
ated a great dispute between the young and old men. Though 

c Tbii tedition is not mentimed in Any otber place. 
h It was usual far generalf before they- set imt on their expeditkina to e«ute 
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tbe^king was prodigioaalf vexed in his mind, he nevertheless 
stted hi^ resentment, and seemed to listen very patiently 
t» ^ Clihis spoke to hb prejudce. It is probable he would 
have qnite suppressed his pasaon, had Chtus stopped there; 
but the latter, growing more and more insolent, as if deter- 
imaed to exasperate and insult the king, went such lengths 
as to defend Farmenio publicly ; and to assert, that the de«- 
stroying of Thebes was but trifling in comparison of the vic- 
tory which Phili]) had gsuned over the Athenians ; and that 
the old Macedonians, though sometimes unsuccessful, were 
gready superior to those who were so rash as to deq>i8e 

Alexander telling him, that, in giving cowardice the name 
ef ill success, he was pleading his own cause, Chtus rises up, 
with his eyes sparkling with wine and anger ; " It isnever- 
*> thelessthis hand (said he to him, extendSag it at the same 
^ dme) that saved your life^at the battle of the Granicus. It 
** is the blood and wounds of these very Macedonians, who 
** are accused of cowardice, that raised you to this grandeur. 
^ But the trap;ical end of Parmenio shows what reward they 
♦* and myself may expect for all our services." This last 
reproach stung Aiexander : however, he still restrained his 
passion, and only comrosmded him to leave the table. *' He 
'* is in the right (says Clitus, as he rose up) not to bear 
" freebom ifien at his table, who can only tell him truth. 
*' He win do well to pass his life among Barbarians and 
^* slaves, who will be proud to pay thdr adoration to hb 
*' Persian girdle and his white robe." But now the king, no 
loiter able to suppress his rage, snatched a javelin from one 
of his guards, and would have killed Clitus on the spot, hibd 
not- the courtiers withheld his arm, and Ctitus been forced, 
but with great difficulty, out of the hall. However, he re- 
turned into it immediately by another door, singing, with an 
air of insolence, verses reflecting highly on the prmce, who 
seeing the gena*al near him, struck him with Ins javelin, and 
laid him dead at his feet, crying out at the same time, ^ Go 
** now to Philip, to Parmenio, and to Attains." 

.The king's anger being in a manner extmguished on a 
sudden in Sie blood of Cutus, his crime displayed itself to 
lum in its blackest and most dreadful lig^t. He had mur- 
dered a man, who indeed abused his patience, but then he 
had always served him with the utmost zeal and fidelity, and 
4aved his life, though he was. ashamed to own it. tie had 
that instant performed the vile office of an executioner, in 
punishing, by a horrid murder, tbe uttering of some indis- 
creet words, which might be imputed to the fumes of wine. 
With what face could he appear before the aster of C^" 
his nurse, and oBcc her a hand iiAbmed in her brr 
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blood ? No longer able to fluppoit tbefie mislancMf niS^ 
tioiw, he threw hims^f onhis iriefid's body, (bread ix|t tof^k- 
vdm, and would have deapatched hinisdl with it, ha^ iict the 
guards who rushed in upon him, laid bokl qf bis liaocl9, wd 
forcibly carried him into nis own {garment. 

He passed that night and the next day in teara. Afier 
that groans ai|d lamentations had quite wasted his iQiints, he 
continued speechless, stretched on the gropid, mid onl3r 
venting deep sighs. But his friends, fearing his »ilenf;e would 
be fatal, fanned themselves into his chamba** ThekSog took 
very little notice of the efforts that were employed to com- 
fort him ; but Aristander, the soothsayer, putting litm in 
mind of a dream, in which he had imagined ne saw Cfitos, 
clothed in a bladl^ robe, and seated at table, and declaring 
that all which had then happened was appointed by the eter- 
nal decree of &$e, Alexanc&r ^pearea a little easier m his 
mind* He next was addressed oy two philosophers, CaJlifi- 
thenes and Anaxarehus, The fisrmer went up to bim with 
an air of humanity and tenderness, and endeavoured to aop- 

S tress his grief, by s^n^eeably insinuating himself and eii- 
eavoured to make him recal his reason, bv reflection^ of a 
solid nature, drawn from the very essence of philosophy, and 
by carefully shunning all such expressions as nm^t renev 
his affliction, and fret a wound, which, as it was still bleed- 
ing, required to be touched with the gentlest hand* Bat I 
Anaxarchus did not observe this decorum ; &m^, the nunneat 
he entered, he cried aloud, '* How ! is this Alexander, on 
*' whom the eyes of the whole world axe fixed i Behold him 
. ** here extended on the floor, shedding floods of tears, like 
'* the meanest slave ! Does not he know, that he himself i» 
*' a supreme law to his subjects ; that he conquered mer^^ 
'* to raise himself to the exalted digmty of hxd and sov<- 
. '* reign, and not to subject himself to a vain opinioa .^' The 
king was determined to starve himsdf ; so t&t it was with : 
the utmost difiictLlty that bis friends prevsuled with him to ' 
take a little sustenance. The Macedonians declared, by a 
decree, that Clitus had been very justly killed; to wmch j 
decree Anaxarehus, the plulosopher, had giveu occaskn, by ' 
asserting that the will of princes is the supreme law of die i 
state. Alas | how weak are all such reflectkns against the 
cries of a justly-alarmed oonscienee, which can never be ' 
quieted either by flattery or false aigumenta. 

It must be confessed that Clitus. had committed a mst 
and inexcusable &ult It was indeed his du^ not to jom n 
discourses calculated to sully the glory of PfaO^, Ins.heoe- 
AbCtor, but to show his dislike of what was said by a4iMiiiii> 
fill but modest silence, iie possMy might have been altow- 
edtospeakinfiivoQrof the ate mqaazth^ proviM he hud 
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expressed himself with prudence and moderation. Had such 
a reserv^edne&i been unsuccessful, he might have justly me- 
rited pity, and would hot have been criminal. But, by break- 
ing into injurious and shocking reproaches, he quite forgot 
the veneration due to the sacred character of kings ; with 
regard to whom, how unjustly soever they may act, not only 
.every cpnteraptuous and insulting expression is forbid, but 
eveiy disrespectful and unguarded word ; they being the re- 
presentatives of God himself. 

It must nevertheless be confessed, that the circumstance 
of the banquet extenuates very much, or throws in some 
measure a veil over, Clitus's foult. When a prince invite» 
a subject to a feast ; when he makes him the companioo ol' 
> debauch, and, in person, excites him to quaiFimmoderately; 
a king, on such an occasion, seems to fora^et his dignity, and 
to permit his subjects to forget it alsa He gives a sanction, 
i» \\. were, to the liberties, familiarities, and sudden flight!, 
which wine commonly msptres : and, should he be diseased 
-with a subject for equalling himself with him, he ought to 
Uame himself for having first raised a subject so Mgh. A 
fftult committed under these circumstances is nevertheless a 
fault ; but then it ought never to be expiated with the Uood 
of the o6Fender. 

A certain author compares laager, when united to power, 
.with thunder; and, indeed, what havoc does it not then 
make ^ But how dreadful must it be when jcnned with 
drunkenness ! We see this in Alexander. How unhappy 
was that prince, not to have endeavoured to subdue th^ 
.two vices in his youth, ^ and to have been confirmed in them, 
from the example of one of his tutors ^ For it is asserted, 
that both were the consequences of his education. But what 
can be meaner' or more unworthy a king than drinking to 
excess ^ What can be more fotal or bloody than the trans- 
ports of anger ^ ^ Alexander, who had overcome so manv 
nations, was nimseif conquered by those two vices, which 
throw a shade over the glor^ of his brightest actions. The 
reason of this, says Seneca, is, he endeavoured more to van- 
quish others than to subdue himself ; not knowing, that to 
triuo^ over our passions is of all conquests the most glo- 
rious. 

. Alexander, after continuing 10 days in Maracanda, in or- 
der to recover his spirits, marched into the Xcnippa, a pro- 

o Falmen ett, obi cum potetmte habitat iiaeundia. Pub, Syr. 

h Nee minua error eomuj nocet muribui, ri qoidem Leanid«s Alesuidri ]Medap 
sopjt, ut a Babylonio Diogene traditor, quibuidam earn ▼itiit imbutU qoB ro> 
£u»tom qaoque et jaga maximum legem at> Ula ioiiltuUoiie puerili luot prot»> 
CttU QttiDtiL 1 i. e. 1. 

r Victor tot reicara atqne populorunii ire toeeuboit Id «nim egerat, vt am- 
ait potiot haberet in patcMate, quara •ffeetua.^^Iniptivt ijbi, maatimun Impt* 
fIVBiMt. Scnec Spilt exiiii 
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ViDce bettering ttpoo Scytluiit wbltber <ome rebffls wfve f^ 
tired, all whom lie subjected, and ^e theiiv» fre^mrdpi^ 
From thence he 3ct ftjrward wjth hi^ army towards me roci 
Choriensis, of which Sysimethres was governor. All acq^ss 
to it seemed ab«olut^y impracticable ; neyerU^eless, be alt 
last got qear i^ after having passed thrpughmimberkss. t^fH- 
ciiltves, and, by the mediation of Oxartes, a prince of ^lat 
country, who had adhered to Alexander, he inrevailed wilb 
Sysimethres to surrender. The king after this kft him the 
fgyemment of that place, and promised him very great; ad^ 
vantages in case he continued faitl^. 

Alexander bad resdved to attack the Dab«, because 
Spitamenes, the chief of the rebels, had taken re&ge i 
them ; but the felicity which always attended him i 
him that labour. The wife of this Barbarian, b^g no] 
able to bear the vagabond wretched life her husband bad 
forced her to lead, and having aften entreated him, bqt m 
vain, to surrender himself to the conqueror, she herself mur- 
dered him in the nig^t ; and, quite covered with his blood, 
went and carried lus head to the king. Alexander wasafa^x^k.- 
led at 80 horrid a spectacle, and o^tfered her to be driven ig» 
nominiously from the camp. . 

Alexander, after having d^awn his army out oi the garrir 
.sons, where they had wintered three months, marched to- 
wards a country aalled Gabaza. In his way he met with, a 
dreadful storm. Flashes of l»htning* coming thick one upoii 
the other, dazzled the eyes of the sddiers, and entirely disr 
couraged them. It thundered almost incessantly, and^ the 
thunder bolts Mi every moment at the feet of the aoldiprs, 
;»o that t^iey did not dare either to stand still or advance iar- 
ward. On a sndden, a violent shower of rain mixed sntii 
bail came pouring down like a flood ; and so extrenie was 
the cold in this country, that it froae the rain as soon a» it 
felL The sufferings oT the army on tl^ occasion were al- 
most insupportable. The king, who was the only person 
invincible by these calamities, rode up and down among tbe 
fiokliers, comforted and animated them ; and, pointing at 
amoke winch issued from some distant huts, mtreated thena 
to march to them ¥rith all the qieed posailHe.. Having f^vea 
orders for the felling of a great number of trees, and laying 
them in heaps up and down, he had fires made in different 
plapes, and oy this means saved the army, but upwards of 
1000 men lost their lives. The king made up to the officers 
and soldiers the several losses they had sustamed during this 
£sU:al storm. 

When they were recovered so wdl as to be able to march, 
he went into the country of the Sacac, whidi be soon over- 
man and IM waste. Soon after this, Oxartea iseceived hioi 
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111 hit patoce, d&d kiTiled him to a Minptudos hanqoet, in 
wMeh be flayed 111 the tnagnffioence of the Bamiians;. 
Hi! had a dattg^ter called Rcixamu a jcuxag ladjr whose esc- 
^casite beauty Was heightened b^ all the chafms of iHt and 
gtxxl ^eflse* Alexander fotind tier chatiM in^alstible, aod 
made her his wife ; covering Ins pas^on with the vpvMi^ 
pretence d uniting the two nations ki such bands as should 
sBpfove thdr mutual harmony, by bk&dldg their Interests, 
atid throwing down all distinctions between the conmiertirs 
and ^M conquered. This marriage (Bsptelued the Macedo- 
tSaSi» very niiich ^ and ejcasperated his cMef courtiers, to see 
him make one of Ihs slaves lus &tlier-in-law : but as, • after 
Kis^ murdering Clitus, no one dared to speak to him with 
freedom, they applauded what he did Wfth their eyes and 
OBUnt^aances, which can adapt themselves wosderfiifly to 
Haffierjr and servile Gomplasanee* 

In fine ; havihg resolved to march into India^ dtid embark 
fMok theiloe on the ocean^ he Commanded, (in order that 
nottidng might be left behind to check his designs) that 30,000 
young men should be brought him, aU compleiefy irmed^ 
octt (^the several provhices, to serve him al the same tkae as 
hiiitiages and soldiers. In the mean wtule he seht Cratenid 
agsanst some of the rebels, whom he eai^ defeated. Poly-' 
sgeToon likewise subdued a country called Bubacene ; so that, 
m thn^ being in perfect tranquillity, Alejcander bent Ms 
WFhoIe thoughts to the cutying on #ar with In^a. Tte 
country was considered as the richest in the World, ftot only 
Id gold, but in pearls and precious stones^, with which the 
|hhdblto)ls adorned themselves, but with more luxury than 
I^Tac^ulness^ It was related, that the swords of the soldiers 
were of gdd and ivory; and the Idne, now the greatest mo^ 
darch in the world, being determined not to yield to any per- 
son whatsoever, in any circumstance, caused the shields of 
his sdldiers to be set off witll sflver plates, put goklen bridles 
to tiie horses, had the coats of mau ornamented with gold 
and silver, and prepared to maith for this enterprise, at the 
head of 120,000 men, aH equipped with the magnificence 
kboVe described. 

All things being ready for then* setting out, he thought 
mtfper to reveal the deagn he had so long mecfitated, viz, to 
nave divine honours pud Ito ; and was soldy intent on the 
means fonf putting that deagu in 'execution. He was re* 
sdhsred, not only to be called, but to be believed, the son of 
lupfter : fts if it had been possible for him to command as 
ab«)lutely the mind as wc^as the tongue, and that the Ma- 
cedonians w(M]ld condescend to &11 prostrate and adore him, 
after the Persian manner. 

aScd,poftCi7tie|!aeDhlibemtefM0s»T«ta ^iii«MiiBeierTi|^anc»ftc- 
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To a soothe and cherish thefe ridiculouftpretoisifxis, )here 
ivere not wanting flatterere, those common pests of coiuiv 
who are more dangerous to princes than the arms of their 
enemies. The Macedonians, indeed, would not stoop tp this 
base adulation ; all of them, to a man refusing to vaiy, in 
any manner, from the customs of their country. The wh(^e 
evil was owing to some Greelp, /whose depraved manners 
were a scandal to their profession of teachine virtue and the 
sciences. These, though the mean refuse cf Greece, were 
nevertheless in greater credit with the Iqng than either the 
princes df his blood or the generals of his arm^ : it was such 
creatures as these that placed him in the slues: and pub> 
lished, wherever they came, that Herculesi Bacchus, Castor^ 
and Pollux, would re»gn their seats to this new deity. 

He therefore appointed a festival, and made an incredibl]r 
pompous banquet, to which he invited the greatest lordis of 
his court, both Macedonians and Greeks, and m.ost of the 
highest quality among the Persians. With these he sat 
down at table for some time, after which he withdrew. 
Upon this Cleon, one of his flatterers, began to speak, and 
expatiated very much on the praises (^ the king, as had be- 
fore been agreed upon. He made a long detail of the high 
obligations they had to him, all which (he observed) they 
might . acknowledge and repay at a very easy expense, 
merely with two grains of incense, which th^ should oflRsr 
him as to a god, without the least scruple, smce they be- 
lieved him such. To this purpose he ated the example of 
the Persians. He took notice, that Hercules himsdi, and 
Bacchus, were hot ranked amon^ the ddties, till after they 
had surmounted the envy of their contemporaries. Tha^ 
in case the rest should not care to pay this justice to Alex- 
ander's merit, he himself was resolved to show them the 
way, and to worship him if he should come into the haQ. 
But that all of them must do their duty, especially those that 
professed wisdom, who ought to serve to the rest as an ex- 
ample of the veneration due to so great a monarch. 

It appeared plainly that this si>eech was directed to Cal- 
listhenes. * He was related to Aristotle, who had presented 
him to Alexander, his pupil, that he might attend upon that 
monarch in the war of Peraa. He was considered, upon 
account of his wisdom and gravity, as the fittest person to 
give him such wholesome counsel as was most capable of 
l^reserving him from those excesses, into which his youth and 
hery temper might hurry him : but he was accused of not 
possessing the gentle insinuating behaviour of courts ; and^ 

o Non deerat talia concupiseenti peniiciott adulatio. perpetaam ntlani re» 
Kom quorom opv« sspius aMeniato quam boitii cnTtit i^. Curt, 
d ffwR. Laert* in Arittou liU T.p Mi. 
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of ^'iMt knowine a certain medium, between gfovdins ^o^- 

Elaisiinceand hmexible obstinacy. Aristotle had attempted; 
at to.no purpose, to soften the severity of his temper ; and> 
foreseeine the iU consequences, with which this disagreeable 
liberty of speaking his mind miriit be attended, he used often 
to repeat the following verse en * Homer to hun : 

" My aoD, thy freedom wiD abridge thy days." 

And his precUction was but too true. 

Th^ philosopher, seeing that every one, on this occasion, 
continued in a deep silence, and that the eycB of the whole 
assembly were fixed on him, made a speech, which appears 
to me just enough. However, it often happens, when a sub- 
ject is bound in duty to oppose the indinaticxis of his sove- 
rei^, that the most cautious and most respectful zeal is con- 
sidered as insolence and rebdlion. " Had the king (said he) 
** been present when thou madest thy speech, none among 
'^ us would then have attempted to answer thee, for he him- 
** self would have interrupted thee, and not have suffered 
^* thee to prompt him to assume the customs of Barbarians, 
** in casting an odium on his person and glory, by so servile 
*' an adulation. But, ance he is absent, I will answer thee 
*♦ in his name. I consider Alexander as worthy of all the 
" hibnours than can be paid a mortal ; but there is a diifer- 
** ence between the worship of the gods and that of men. 
" The former includes temples, altars, prayers, and sacri- 
'* fices ; the latter is confined to praises only, and awful re- 
'* spect. We salute the latter, and look upon it as dorious 
** to pay them submission, obedience, and fidelity ; hut we 
" adore the former, we institute festivals to their honour, and 
** sing hymns and anthems to their glory. The wora^ of 
*' the gods does itself vary, accordmg to their rank ; and the 
*• homage we pay to Castor and Pollux is not like that with 
" which we aaore Mercury and Jupiter. We must not there- 
** fore oxifound all things, either by bringing down the gods 
'* to the condition of mortals, or by rai^ng a mortal to the 
'* state of a god. Alexander would be justly ofiended should 
** we pay to another person the homage due to his sacred 
** peraon only ; ought we not to dread the indignation of the 
** gods as much, should we bestow upon mortals the honours 
*' due to them alone ^ I am sensible that our monarch is 
** vastly superior to the rest ; he is the greatest of kings, 
*^ and the most glorious of all conquerors ; but then he is a 
*' man, not a god. To obtain this title, he must first be di- 
** vested of his mortal frame ; but tlus it is greatly oar inte-^ 

a Inter abrnpoun eontomaeiuD 9t deTomie obieqmiiai percere Iter aabitioae 
ae pericuUt ▼aeuvm. I'hctt. AmmJ. Kb. iv. ciip.'30. ^ 

i'ilmmo9®*Si\iwhtiri^fhr9jm,6t^&yofk\tM. U.svULt.95. 
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«'rafltt»w]Bhini^iKitluapciivbntasl8tea8poa^ TiMr 
'* Greeks did ncA worship Hercules till after bis deatk ; and 
^ tiiat not till the oracle bad expressly coiBmanded Hl The 
^* Persians are cited as an example for our imtCaioD j hut 
** haw kng is it that &e vanquished have g^ven law to tine 
** victor ^ Can we forget tiiat Alexander crossed liie IM- 
** tepcnt, not to subject Greece to Aaa, but Aaa to Greece »** 
The deep silence which all the company observed whilst 
CaUisthenes spoke was an indication,, ia some raeasiire, of 
their thoughts. The king, who stood behind the tapealTy all 
tbe tame, heard whatever had passed. He thereupoB oider- 
ad Cleon tobe tcdd, that, without inasting any &idier« lie 
would onlf require the Peraans to &11 prostrate, aocoxding 
to their usual custom ; a little after which he came in* pro- 
tending he. had been busied in some affair q£ inportancfe 
bnmeSiat^ the Persians fell prostrate to adore him« Poly 
ly^dion,, who stood near him, observing, that ope of th^ 
bowed so low. that his chin touched the ground, bid him, in a 
raUyips ^OQC ^ voiee, to strike harder. The king, offeoded 
at uiis. joke, threw Pcdysperchoa into pnseo, and broke up 
the assembly. However, he afterwifds pardoned him : 
^t Calhsthenes. was not so fortunate. 

To rid himself of him, he l^d to his charge aciine ef 
w^hidi he was no ways guilty. Hermolaus, one o£ theyoiing 
officers who attended upon t^e king in all places, liad» i^ion 
account of some private pique, formed a conspiracy agamat 
him ; but it was very hampily discovered the instant k was 
to be put in execution* rhe crinunals were seized, put to 
the toiture, and executed. Not one among th«n had accus- 
ed CaUisthenes : but having been very intimate with. Her- 
molaxjiSv that alone was sufficient Acooidmgly be was 
thrown into a dungeon, loaded with iixxis, and the moat grie- 
yous torments were inflicted on him, in order to extort a 
confession of jg^t. But he insisted upon his innooencetothe 
tot, and estpired in the midst of his tortures. 

Nothing has reflected so much dishonoiur on Alexander's 
menMuy, as this unjust and cruel death of CaUisthenes. He 
truly merited the name of Plulosopher, from the solidify cf 
lus understanding, the extent of his knowledge, the auatmty 
%& his life, the r^darity of his conduct, and above all, fimm 
tiie hatred he so evidenthr mamfested for dissimolatioo and 
flattery of eveiy kind He was not bom for courts, the fre^ 
quentei*s of which milst have a supplifc, j^able, flexible, ton 
of mind ; sometlmed^ it must be ot a knavish and treache^ 
rous^ at least of a hypocritical, flattering, cast He very 
seldom was seen at the king's table, thoueh frequently invit- 
ed to it ; and, whenever he prevsuled so uur upon himadf as 
to go thither* his melaocholy silent ale was 4 manifest indi- 
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Cftti0ii*1^Ckt Wb ffi^apftrc^ed lof einerv tfaibg that was nddand 
taie Alt it. With tfis hmnoiir, which was a little too rtcto, 
lie woiM have been an inestimable treasme, had be beeh 
pQsseaeed by ^prince who bated fidsdiood; for, among die 
many thousands who sumwnded Alexander and paid court 
to him,OaUisthenes alone had couraee enough to teU hbn the 
truth. But where "do we meet with princes who know the 
value of such a treasure, and the use which ought to be made 
of k f Truth ^Idom pierces ithose clouds which are raised 
by the authority of the great and the Satbery of tfadi' ocnr- 
ixtB, And indeed Alexander, by this dreadEol exanmk, de- 
]mved aM virtuous men if the opportunity of exhorting hna 
to those things which were for his true interest. From that 
in^;ant no one spoke with fi^edom m the council ; even those, 
who had the greatest iove for the public, asid a personai a^ 
fectien for Alexander, thought themselves not dbl^ed to im- 
deoetve him. Aft^ dus, nodiing was listened to but flat- 
tery» whidi gained such an ascendmit over that prince as 
entirely depraved him, and justly punished him, tor having 
saciificed, to the wild ambition cf having adoraticxi patd him, 
the most virtuous man about his person. 

I observe, after Seneca, that the death of « Calisthenes is 
an eternal Reproach to Alexander, and so hornd a crime, 
that no quaUffr how beautiful soever, no miiit^ exploit 
though Of ^e most conspicuous kind, can ever ence its in- 
famy. If it is s^d, in favour of Alexander, that he killed an 
infinite number of Persians ; that he dethroned and slew the 
moat powerful king of the earth ; conquered innumerable 
provinces and nations ; penetrated as &r as the ocean, and 
extended the bounds of his empire from the most remote 
part of Thrace to the extremities of the east; in answer to 
each of these particulars, 1>«, says Seneca, but ke murdered 
C^aUutheries ; a crime oF so heinous a nature, that it entirely 
obtit^rates the glory of all his other actions. 

Sect. XV. 

jilexander holds a dty netar the laxarthe; DcJeaU thf 
Scythians, Takes the city (^ Petra, 

^ Alexander, to stop the murmurs 2sA discontents whk^ 

« Use e«t Akxandri erUncn steraom, anod nvlk viitvi. milta beHomm Ml. 
Cttaa. lediroet. Nam qootlen* quit dixerit, oceklU Pemrum nuiltt miJIta ; op., 
mmetw, et CaUfdienem. Qaotkiu iliet«meriu aMidKt DiMnun, nenn qnera 
tmie iuaiam xeffmm ««»t \ migianeuir, cc GMiirthenem. ^totten* ttietnm 
eciuoaHkUi oceano ienas vjdt, ipsum quoqtw tenfliTit lumtfetesiibut et iinnei 
nam ex cn|>:Qlo Thrtcia; mqtie wi orientit termiiMM pvotidh ; (Mcecnr, ted Cal-^ 
liftiieneni oce idit. Omnia l«oet antiqoa ducura reeamque eserapla uantieris. 
A ym4t»» ibeiu mhU tarn laapmwnil, fliaiB MBtaaCaUndicidfc Scimc. ^a>. 
^usst. 1 ▼!• c. 23.. 

b ^. enrt L Tiik e. 0. 
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arose among his soLdiera, set out for India. Be himself want- 
ed action and motion, for he always, when nnemployed, lost 
, part of the ^ory he had acquired in war. An excess of 
vanity and folly prompted him to undertake this expedition; 
a prefect quite useless in itself, and attended wi^ verv dan- 
gerous consequences. He had read, in the andent hlmes of 
Greece, that Bacchus and Hercules, both sons of Jupiter, as 
himself was, had marched so fur. He was determmed not 
to be surpassed by them : and there were net wanting flat- 
terers who applauded this wild, clumerical, design. 

These are the things that constitute the glory and merit of 
such pretended heroes; and it is this which many peq>le, 
dazzled by a &lse ^lendour, still admire in Alexander: a 
ridiculous desire of ramUii^ up and down the world ; of dis- 
^rbing the tranquility of nations, who were not bound 
to him by any obligaticxis ; of treating all those as enemies 
who should refose to acknowledge him for their sovereign ; 
df ransacking and extirpating such as should presume to de- 
fend their liberties, their possessions, and their lives, against 
an unjust invader, who came from the extremity of the earth 
lo attack* them, without the least shadow of reason. Add 
to this glaring injustice the rash and wild project he had form- 
ed, of subduing, with infinite labour ana the utmost hazard, 
many more nations than it was possible for him to keep in 
subjection ; and the sad necessity to which he was reduced 
«f being perpetually obliged to conquer them a-new, and pu- 
nish them far their rebellion. This is a sketch of what the 
conquest of India will exhibit to us, after I shall have given 
some litUe account of the situation and manners of that coin- 
try and some of its rarities. 

Ptolemy divides India into two parts ; India on tlus, and 
India on the other, ade of the Ganges. Alexander md not 
^0 beyond the former, nor even so cur as the Ganges. This 
iirst part ^tuated between two great rivers, Indus, whence 
this country receives its name, ^ the Ganges. Ptolemy 
says, the limits of it are, to the west, Paropamisus, Aracho- 
sia, and Gedrosia, which either form a part or are upon thei 
confines of the kingdom of Perisia : to the north, mount Ima- 
us, which is part of Great Tartary : to the east, the Gan- 
ges: to the south, the Ocean, or Indian Sea. 

' All the Indians are free, and, like the LacediemonianSi 
have no slaves among them. The only difference is, the lat- 
ter make use of foreign slaves, whereas there are none in 
India. They do not erect any monum^ts in honoar of the 
dead, but are of opinion that the reputation of illustrioaa men 
is their mausoleum. 

They may be divided into seven classes. The first and 
a Anita. 4e lodec p. 324-3S8, 
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most honomablet though the least numerous, is tiwt of the 
Brachmans, who are, as it were, the g;uardians of reUgun. I, 
shall have occasion to mention them in the sequd. 

1>e second and greatest is that of the husbandmen. These 
are had in great veneration. Their only occupation is to 
ploi^h the fields, and they are never taken from this empky- 
msat to carry arms and serve in the tield: even in time of 
Tvrar, it is an inviolable law never to moleat them or their 
lands. 

The third is that of herdsmen and shepherds, who keep 
herds and flocks, and never come into cities. They rove up 
ai^ down the mountains, and often exercise themselves m 
hunting. 

The fourth is of traders and artificers, among whom pi- 
lots and seamen are included. These three last orders pay 
a,tnbute to the king, and none are ejcempt fvoxa it but those 
who make arms, who, instead of paying any thing receive a 
stipend frmn the public. 

T^ fifth i3 of soldiers, whose only employment is wsh*: 
they are furnished with all sorts of necessaries, and, in time 
of peace, are abundantly supplied with all things. TYneax life, 
at 911 times, is free and disengaged from cares of every 
kindr 

The sixth order is that of the overseers (fiTi^-ito*-©!), who 
superintend the actions of others, and examine every trans- 
action, ^ther in cities or the country, and report the whole 
to ibe prince. The virtues and qualities required in these 
mai^stxates are exactness, sincerity, probity, and the love of 
then* country. None of these magisteates, says the historian, 
^Hiave ever been accused of telluig an untruth. Thrice happy 
nation, were this really furt! However, this observation 
proves, nt least, that truth and justice were had in ^p%at ho- 
noorin this country, and that niavery and insincenty were 
detested in it. • 

Lastly, the seventh class consists of persons empl<^ed m 
the piblic councils, and who share the cares of the govern^ 
moA w^ the sovereign. From this class are taken m^^ 
trates, intendants, governors of provinces^ generals, ana all 
miUtaiy officers, whether for land or sea, GMBptrolers of the 
treasury* receivers, and all who are entrusted with the pub- 
fip nfton^s. 

Tbese diffei^nt orders of the state never intermix by 
maniag^ j^d ai^ artificer, for iii8tance« la not allowed to 
take a wifo from among the class of husbandmen, and so of 
the rest. None of these can follow two professions at the 
num^ time, no^ quit one class for another, it is natural to 
conclude, that this regulation must have contributed very 
muclxto^iic in^rorement of all arts aad trad«, as every 
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one added h]st)wn industry and reflections to those of Ws an- 
cestors which were delivered down to Mm by an uninter- 
rupted traction. 

Many observations might be made on these In^an cus- 
toms, which I am obliged to omit tor the sake of proceeding 
in my history. I only mtreat the reader to observe, that, is 
every wise government, every well-eovemed state, the^- 
ing of lands and the grazing of cattle, (two peipetuad and 
certain sources of riches and abundance,) have always been 
one of the chief objects of the care of those who preade in 
the administration, and that the neglect of either is erring 
against one of the most important maxims in policy. 

I also admire very much that custom of appdnting over- 
seers, whether they are known for such or not, who goii|Kn 
the spot, in order to inspect the conduct of governors, in- 
tendants, and judges ; the only method to prevent the ra- 
pine and outrages to which unhmited authonty and the dis- 
tance from a court frequently give occasion ; the only method 
"at the same time for a sovereign to know the state of fais 
kingdom, without which it is impossible for him to go^^em 
happily the people whom Providence has entrusted to his 
care. This care regards him personally; and, those who 
act under him can no more dispense with the discharge <tf it 
than they can usurp his diadem. 

- It is remarkable, that in India, from the month of Jiitie to 
those of September and October, excessive rains feH veiy 
often, whereby the crossing of rivers is rendered much more 
chflBcult, and frequent inundations happen. Hence we may 
judge how greatly, duruig aU this season, the armies of ^dex- 
ander must have sufiered, as they were at that time m tttt 
field. 

, Before I leave what relates in general to India, I shafl say 
« few words concerning dephants, with which that country 
abounds more than any other. The elephant exceeds aU 
terrestrial animals in size. Some are 13 or 15 feet high. 
The female goes a whole year with her young. It lives 
'Sometimes to the a^ of 100 or 120 years ; nay, much, longer, 
if some ancient writers may be credited. Its nose, called its 
trunk (proboscis J y is long and hoUow, like a large trumpet, 
and serves the elephant instead of a « hand, which it moives 
with incredible aguity and strength, and thereby is of prodi- 
gious service to it. The * elephant, notwithstanding its pro- 
digious size, is so tractable and industrious, that one wocOd 
be almost apt to conclude it were formed with something like 

a >foiiiuMl«ta elephantii, quia propter macnitudinem corporitditttilaiaAtM 
,^j^^g|«ntoteUuarutt nulla proTMte^ At figon qua iMstiar ? J^eHU. 
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Jramsm^ reason. It is susceptible cf affection, fondness, and 
gratitude, so far as to pine away with sorrow when it has 
lost its master, and even sometimes to destroy itself when it 
happens to have ill used or murdered him in the transport of 
its wy. There is no kind of thing which it cannot be taught. 
Arnan, whose authority is not to be questioned, relates, that 
he-had seen an elephant dance with two cymbals fixed to 
his legs, which he struck one after the other in cadence with ' 
Im tnxrJL, while the rest danced round him, keeping time 
with a surprising exactness. 

He describes very particularly the manner in which they 
are taken. The Indians inclose a lar|;e spot cf eround, with 
a trench about 20 feet wide and 15 high, to which there Is 
access but in one part, and this is a bridge, and is covered 
with turfi in order that these animals, who are very subtle, 
Hiay not suspect any thing. Of the earth that is dug out of 
the trench a kind or wall is reused, on the outer side of which 
a Bttle kind of chamber is made, Vhere people conceal them- 
selves in order, to watch these animals, and its entrance is 
very small. In this enclosure two or three tame female de- 
phiuit».are set. The instant the wild elephants see or smell 
theoi they run and whirl about so much, that at last they 
enter the enclosure; upon which the bridge is immediatdy 
broken down, and the pe(»le upon the watch fly to the 
neighbouring villages for help. After they have been broke 
fixT a- few days by hunger and thirst, people enter the 
enclosure upon tame elephants, and with these they attack 
^em. As the wild ones are by this time very much weak- 
ened* it is imposable fin* them to make a long reastance. Af- 
ter throwing them on the ground, men get upon theu* backs, 
iK^vuig first made a deep wound round thdr necks, about 
wluch they throw a rope, ki order to put them toi great pain 
ID case they attempt to stk*. Bein^ tamed in this manner, 
they suffer themselves to be led 'quietly to the houses with 
the rest, where they are fed with grass and green com, and 
gradually tamed, by blows and hunger, till such time as they 
obey resuUy then: master's voice and perfectly understand 
his language. 

Every one knows the use that was formerly made of 
these animals in battle ; however, they frequently made 
greater luivoc m the army to which they belonged than in 
that of the enemy, llieir teeth, or rather tusks, iiirnish us 
with ivory. But it is time to return to Alexander. 

a This prince having entered India ^ all the petty kings of 
these countries came to meet him and make their submis- 
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skxif . Thqr ^edaxvd that he w«s the third soo of Jupiter *, 
"Who bad arrived in their oamXxy : that they had known Bac- 
chus and Hercule$ no otherwise than by fame; but^as for 
Alexander* they had the happiness to see him and to ei^ 
his presence. The king recdved them with the utmost 
Gourtesy, commanding; them to accompany him and serve 
fatm as guides. As no more of than came in to pay their 
homage, he detached Hephsstion and Perdiccas, with paK 
of his forces, commanding them to subdue all who should 
refuse to submit. He ordered them to advance as fiur as the 
Indus, and to prepare boats to convey his army across that 
river. But, finding he was obliged to cross several rivers, 
he caused these bo^yts to be buut in such a form that they 
could be taken to pieces, the several parts of them carried 
upon waggons, and afterwards put togetlier again. Then, 
mving commanded Craterus to follow him with his phalanx, 
he himself marched before, with his cavalry and light-armed 
troops; and, after a slight enga^ment, he defeated those 
who hod dared to make head agamst him, and pursued them 
So the next city, into which they fled. Craterus being come 
up, the king, in order to terrL^, at the first outset; those na- 
tions who had not yet felt the power of the Macedonian arms, 
commanded his soldiers to burn down the fortifications cs 
that place, which he be^eged in a regular way, and t^ put 
all the inhabitants to the sword. But, as he was going round 
the walls on horseback, he was wounded by an arrow. Not- 
withstanding this accident, he took the citv, after whkh he 
made dreacSul havoc of aU the soldiers ana inhabitants^ and 
did not so much as ^)are the houses. 

After subduing this nation, which was of no great conse* 
qjtience, he mardied towards the city of Nysia, and encamp- 
ed pretty near its walls, behind a forest that hid it. In th^ 
mean time, Jt grew so very cold in the night, that they had 
never yet felt so excessive a chill ; but, very h^^pily for tbeno, 
a remedy was near at hand. They felled a great number of 
trees, and lighted up several fires, which proved very com- 
fortable to the whole ar?ny. The besieged having attempt- 
ed a sally with ill success, a foction arose in the city, some 
being of opinion* that it would be best for ibem to surraider, 
whilst others were for folding out the siege. This conung 
to the kind's ear, he only blocked up the city, and did not do 
the inhabitants any faithet injury ; till, at last, tired out 
with the length of the uege« they surresKlerod at diso^tioD, 
and accordingly were kindly treated by the conqueror. They 
declared that their city had been buUt by Bacchus. The 
whole army for six days together celebrated games, and 

« CoSM tboM Oseck jMrnio of codk Ss feiMfni IS tfpBl*^ 
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made rejdcmgs on this mountain, m honoar of the god who 
-was there worshipped. 

« He marched from thence to a country called Dsedala, 
which had been abandoned by the inhabitants, who had fled 
*'fer shelter to inaccessible mountains, as had also those of 
Acadera^ into which he afterwards entered. This obliged 
him to change his method of war, and to <]Usperse his forces 
in diflTerent places; by which means the enemy were all de- 
feated at once : no resistance was made any where, and those 
who were so courageous as to wait the coming up of the 
Macedonians were all cut to pieces. Ptolemy took several 
fittle cities the instant he^sat down before them : Alexander 
.carried the lai^e ones, and, after uniting all his forces, pass- 
ed the river ^ Choaspes, and left Caenus to besiege a rich 
and populous city, called Bazica by the inhabitants. 

-He afterwards marched towards Massaga, whose king, 
caQed Assacanus, was lately dead, and Cleophes, his mother, 
ruled the province and city. There were 30,000 foot in it, 
and both nature and art seem to have vied with each other 
in raising its fortifications ; for, towards the east, it was sur- 
rounded with a very rapid river, the banks of which were 
Steep and difficult of access ; and, on the west, were high^ 
•craggy, rocks; at the foot whereof were caves, whidii, 
trough length of time, had increased into a kind of abysses; 
and, where these failed, a trench of an astoiushing depth was 
dug With incredible labour. 

Whilst Alexander was gomg round the city, to view its 
fi»tifica,tians, he was shot by an arrow in the csuf of his leg ; 
but he only pulled out the weapon, and, without so much as 
binding vp the wound, mounted his horse, and continued to 
view the outward fortifications of the city. But, as he rode 
with his leg downward, and the congealing of the blodd put 
hnn to great pain, it is related that he cried <^, ** Every toe 
*< swears that I am the son of Jupiter, but my wound makes 
•* me soisible that I am a man." However, he did not leave 
thfe place tiU he had seen every thing, and g^ven all the ne- 
cessary orders. Some of the soldiers, therefore^ demolished 
such muses as stood without the city, and, with the rubbish of 
tiiem, they Med up the gul& above mentioned. Others 
threw great trunks of trees and huge stones Into them ; and 
aU laboured with so much vigour, that in nine days the works 
were completed, and the towers were raised upon them. 

The king, without waiting till his wound was nealed, visit* 
ed the worlbt, and, after applau^g the soldiers for thdr 

a A.M. 9877. Ant. J C.St7. 
6 This u not the ChoaiMt which runs hy Siua. 

e Omnes junmt me Jont eae fiUum, led vulnni hoe teyHKaP tiM ne 6lMI»|» 
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fgreatdflsiiatGb^ hfrCawwd the«DgiRe8.to4)e braui^tlbrvvaid, 
irhence a great number of darts were dbchaiged a^asist 
those who^de^ndfid tlie w^k. But tkaX. wbidi most terri- 
fied the BarjlMuiaiMt wm those towerscf a vast bdght, vRtvck 
seeooed to i«ov£ pf .theanelves. This made them imag^o^* 
that ihey were made to advance by the gods.; and thattoose 
|)atteris|K rams wiiich b^4Gwa the walls, aad the javetins 
thrown hy engines, the Ube of which Uiey had never aeeii, 
cookl pot be th^ efiect^ hunMn stnoi^^ : so that, persundr 
cd that it would he hmpossiUe for them to defend t\m dty^ 
th^ vithdvew joto the dtedsl ; but, not iut^ug themselves 
saore secure there, thev sent ambasradors to propose a ««ir^ 
xvnder.. The queen w^wsa^ came and met AleKaade^ 
mttendedby a;gre^ Jiumber of ladies, who all brou^ him 
wine in cups, 1^ wa^r of aacrifice. The long gave her « 
very ^ry^cious r^^tion and 4?esto»Ml her to her kingdom. 

From hence Folysperchon was sent with an army^ to b^ 
sicgjt the ci^ of Ojra, which he soon took* Most or its m- 
bamtants had withdrawn to th^ rock called Aomoa, There 
was a tradition, that, Hercules having be^egied this rock, aa 
farthquake had Ibroed hkn to quit the siege; There are 
liotai this rgc](, as en many others, gentle dedivdti^ 
access ; hut k rises litce a hank ; and, bei^g w§ry wide at 
bpttom»,^nows narrower all the way to the top, whkh ter- 
lailkates m a pomt* The river Indus, whose source is Bot &r 
from this place, flows at the bottom, its sides beiog perpo)- 
dicular and high; and on the other sude w^^ va3t morasaes, 
which it was necessary to fill up before the rock could be 
ft^en. Very happily for the Macedonians they were oe^ a 
forest. This the king caused to be cut down, commanding 
his sokliers to carry oif nothing but ^ trunks, the hranehes 
of which were l^^)ed, in order that they might be carried 
With less difficulty; and he himaelf threw t£e §rst tiw^ 
Into the mora/Bs. The army seeing thii^ shouted lor j(^, and, 
«veay fwldier laboming with incremhle dil^;ence, the werik: 
was finished iu seven days ; Immediately aft^ wltich ti^ at- 
tack began. The officers were of oimo^ that it wovdd not 
be proper fcr the king to ^ipoae himself on this oocaskm, ti»e 
da^er b^ag eyjd^tly too gineat. Howev^, the tfua^)et 
had no sooner sounded than this pfuice« who was not master 
of his coura^, commaiBded his guaids to ic^ow, himself fi^it 
climbing the rock. At this spgbt it appeared no longer inM> 
cesnbJe, ;md every one flew after him* Kever were soldiers 
exposed to ^^i^eater d^mger ; hut th^ were all -resokrad t» 
conquer or die. Several fell from the rock into the nver» 
whose wlurlpools swallowed them up. The Barbamns 
rolled great stones on the foremost, who, bdng scarcdy able 
to keep upon their feet, (th# rock was so slippery^ M dow» 
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tlM»pre^]0(S( and were dftshecf to pieces. Ko ticM e<mtf 
pom^be mm^dismai than tUi9; die king, greatfy sMicted at 
the loss of- so iBftDf brave sddfers, eaosed a netreat to be 
smmdbd. Nevertheless, thoug^ he had lost bR hopes of tak« 
ing'^le place, and was determined to raise the siege, he act* 
ed as if he intended to continue it, and accordingly gave or« 
derfr for bringing isTward the towers and other engines. The 
bcsHe^ed, by way of insalt, made great rejoicings ; aitdcoii- 
^tnd thdr fesQvity for two days and two ntehtS, maidng^ 
the Foek, and the whole neighboarhoed, e^o with the 
sound of their drams and c^mbaLs.^ But the third night they 
were not heard, and the Macedonians were surprisi^ to see 
every part of the rock ilkmiiiiated with torches. The Sanfj^ 
was miormed, tliat tbe Indians had lighted thettt to assist 
titek* ^ht, and to guide tliem the more easily in those 
preeipnees, daring the obscurity of the night. Imme- 
lately the wholearmy, by Alexander's order, shouted ahxid, 
whidi terrified the fugithres so much, that several of them, 
feuicying they saw the enemy, fiung themselves from the top 
tf the rock, and perished miserably. The Iditg, havmg so 
h^pily and unexpecledfy possessed himself of the roek, in 
an almoBt miraculous manner; thanked the gods, and dfered 
sacrifiees m ttidr honour. 

From hence he mardted an(f took Edxilimtts ; and; after - 
16 ^ys^ maicb, s^ved at the river Ihduss where he found 
thaxj H^itixsticxihad got' ail tilings readv for his passage, 
pursuant to the orders given him. The Idng of the country, 
eaOed'Omphis, whose father died some time before, had sent 
to Alexander, to know whether he would give him teave to' 
wear the croww; Notwithstanding the Macedonian told Wm' 
he mijg^t, he nevertheless delayed assuming hi till his arrival.' 
Helihen wefit to meet him with his whole army ; and, when 
Alexander was advanced pretty near, he pushed forward 
bis horse, cajme up ^ngly to Wm, and the king did the same. 
The Indianthcn told'Wm, by an interpreter, •* That he was 
** eome to meet him at the head of his army, in order to de- 
** Kver up ^1 his forces into his hands. That he surrendered 
*' his person and faiskin^om to a monarch, who, he was 
''•sensible, foug^' only with a view of acquiring glory, and 
" dinsaded nothing somuch as treachery.'* The kmg, great-^ 
If ^a'dslied at the frankness ci the Baibarian, gave bim his 
hand; and restored him his^ kingdom; He then made Alex* 
ander at^presenf of 56 el^hantSj and a great number of other 
ammals of prodigieiis size. Alexander askmg him which- 
were- most necessary to him, husbandmen or soldiers ? he 
replied, that, as he was at War with two kings, the latter 
w^re cf greatest service to ttm. These two monarchs werer 
Aiiisaws aw^ Porw^ t^ bkH^flf whom wa? the mostpow-' 
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erfiil, and the domkuons of both were situated on the other, 
side of the Hydaroes. Omphis assumed the diadem, and 
took the name of Taxilus, by vhich the kings of that coun- 
try were called. He made magnificent presents to .Alex- 
ander, who did not suffer himself to be exceeded in genero- 
sity. 

The next day, ambassadors from Abisares waiting upon 
the king, surrendered up to him, pursuant to the power 
given them, all the dominions of their. sovereign ; ana, after 
a promise of fidelity had been given on both sides, they re- 
turned back. 

Alexander, expecting that Porus^ astonished with the re- 
port of lus glory, would not fail to submit to him, sent a 
message to that prince, as if he had been his vassal, requir- 
ing him to pay tribute, and meet him upon the frontiers of 
his dominions. Poms answered, with great composure, that 
he would meet him upon the frontiers, but it should be 
sword in hand. At the same time a rdnfbrcement of 30 
el^hants, which were of great service, were sent to Alex- 
ander. He gave the superintendance of all his elephants to 
Taxilus, and advanced as far as the banks of the Hydaspes. 
Poms was encamped on the other side of it, in order to dis- 
pute the passage with him ; and had posted at the head of 
bis army 85 elephants of a prodigious size, and behind them 
SOO chariots, supported by 30,000 foot : he had not at most 
above 7000 horse. This prince was mounted on an elephant 
of a much larger size than any of the rest, and he himsdf 
exceeded the usual stature of men ; so that, clothed in his 
armour, glittering with gold and ^ver, he appe^ned at the 
same time terrible and majestic The greatness of his cou- 
rage equalled that of his stature, and he was as wise and 
pmdent as it was possible for the monarch of so barbarous 
a people to be. 

The Macedonians dreaded not only the enemy, but the 
dver they were obliged to pass. It was four fiirlongs wide, 
(about 400 &thoms,) and so de^ in every part that it looked 
like a sea, and was no where iordable. It was vastly im- 
petuous notwithstanding its great breadth; for it rdlea with 
as much violence as if it had been confined to a narrow 
channel; and its raging, foaming, waves, which broke in 
many places, discovered that it was full of stones and rocks. 
However, nothing was so dreadful as the appearance of the. 
shore, which was quite covered with men, horses, and ele- 
phants. Those hideous animals stood like so many towers, 
and the Indians exasperated them, in order that the horrid 
cry they made might fill the enemy with greater terror. 
However, this could not intimidate an army of men, whose 
courage was proof against all attacks, and who were em- 
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boldfened by an uni n ternipted series of pi nsperit y ; but then. 
they did not think it would be possible for thera, as their 
barks were so crazy, to surmoont the rapidity of the stream^ 
or land with safety. 

This river was fuH of tittle islands, to wMch the Indians 
and Macedonians used to swim, with their arms over their 
heads ; and slight skirmishes were every day fought in the 
sight of tfie two kings, who were well pleased to tiy their 
strength in these small excursions, and to form a judgment 
froih such skirmishes of tiie success of a general battle. 
There were two young officers in Alexander^ army, EMsi- 
machnsand Nicanor, men ctf equal intrqndity, and who, hav- 
ing becai ever successful, despised dang^ of every tind. 
Theytxxk with them the bravest youths in the whde army ; 
and, with no other weapois than their javelins, swam to an 
island in which several of the enemy were landed ; where^ 
with scarcely any other assistance bJit their intrepidity, they 
made a ^reat slaughter. After this bold stroke, they might 
have retired with gloiv, were it posable for rashness, whea 
successful, to keep within bounds. But, as they waited, with 
contempt and an insulting sur, for those who came to succour 
their companions, they were surrounded by a band of sol- 
ars, who had swum unpercdved to the island, and over- 
whelmed with the darts wluch were shot from far. Those 
who endeavoured to save themsdvea by swimming were 
either carried away by the waves or swaUowed up by the 
whirlpoQls, The courage of Porus, who saw all this from 
the shore, was surprisingly increased by this success. 

Alexander was in great perplexity ; and, finding he could 
not pass the Hydaspes by force of arms, he therefore re- 
solved to have recourse to artifice. Accordingly, he caused 
his cavalry to attempt several times to pass it m the night, 
and to shout as if they really intended to ford the river, aU 
ttiings being prepared for that purpose. Immediately Poros 
hurried thither with his elephants, but Alexander continued 
in battle-array on the bank. This stratagem having been 
attempted several times, and Porus finding the whole but 
mere noise and empty menaces, he took no forther notice of 
these motions, and only sent scouts to every part of the 
shore. Alexander, being now no longer apprehensive of 
havifog the whole army of the enemy fell upim him, in hia 
attempting to cross the river in the night, began to resolve 
seriously to pass it. 

There was, in this river, at a considerable distance from 
Alexander's camp, an island of a greater extent than any of 
the rest. This, being covered with trees, was well suit«4»> 
conceal his design, and therefore he resolved to attelhpt the 
passage that way. However, the better to conceal the 
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JoiowkdgB of it fron the enem^, and decdve Uiem go this 
occasion, he left Craterus in h» camp with a great parttf 
the 9nxxf^ widi orders for them to make a (j^reat noise ata 
certain time which should be appointed, in order to alarm 
the Indians, and make Uiem bdieve that he was preparing 
to cross the river; but that he would not attempt this, till 
such time as Poms should have raised his camp, and mw±- 
ed awav his elephants, either to withdraw or advance to- 
wards those Macedonians who should attempt the passage. 
Between the camp and the island he had posted Meles^;er 
and Gorgias with the foreign horse and foot* with orders for 
theni to pass over in bodies* the instant they should see him 
enraged m battle. 

Afbr emng these orders, he took the rest of his army, as 
wdl cavalry as in&ntry ; and, wheeling off from the ^iore, 
in order to avoid being perceived, he advanced in the night- 
time, towards the island into which he was resolved to go ; 
and, the better to deceive the enemy, Alexander caused lus 
tent to be pitched m the camp, where he had left Craterus, 
which was opposite to that of Porus. His life-guards were 
drawn iq> round, in all the pomp and splendour with which 
the maj^ty of a great king is usually surrounded. He also 
causeda royal robe to be put upon Attalus, who was of the 
same age with himself, and so much resembled the king, I 
both in Sti^re and features, especially at so great a (fistance 
as the breadth of the river, that the enemy might suppose 
Alexander himself was on the bank, and was attempting the j 
passage in that place. He, however was, by this time got | 
to the island above mentioned ; and immediately landed up- 
on it from boats, with the rest of lus troops, whflst the ene- 
xny was employed in opposing Craterus. But now a fiiiious 
storm arose, whidi seemed as if it would retard the execu- 
tion of his prefect, ]^t proved of advantage to it ; for so 
fortunate was this prince, that obstacles changed into advan- 
tages and succours in his &vour ; the storm was succeeded 
by a very violent shower, with impetuous winds, flashes of 
Ughtnuig) and thunder, insomuch that there was no hesuing 
or sedng anjr thing. Any man but Alexander would have 
abandoned his design ; but he, on the contrary, was animat- 
ed by danger, not to mention that the noise, the coi^bsioo, j 
and the d^U'kness, as»sted his passage. He ttereupon made 
the siemd for the embarkation of his troc^is, and went off 
himadf in the first boat. It is reported, that it was on this 
occasion he cried out, '' O Athenians, coukl you believe dial 
^ I would expose myself to such dangers, to merit your ap- 
*< plauae!" And, indeed, nodiing could contribute more to eter- l 
nize his name than the having his actions recorded by such I 
great hist^frians as Thucydides and Xenophon ; « mA^ 9Cfaxai' \ 
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ioiis was he zSboai the character which would be given Wm 
after his death, that he wished it were possible m him to 
return again into the world caaLy so long as was necessary to 
know what kind of impresaon the perusal of his history 
Would make on the minds of men. 

Scarcdv any person appeared to oppose their descent, 
because Poms was wholly taken up with Craterus, and ima- 
^ned he had notlung to do but to oppose his passage. Im- 
mediately this general, pursuant to his orders, made a prodi- 
gious clamour, and seemed disposed to attempt the passage 
of the river. Upcm this all the boats came to shore, one ex- 
cepted, which the waves dashed to pieces against a rock. 
The moment Alexander was landed, he drew up in order of 
battle his little army, consisting of GOOO foot and 5000 horse. 
He himself headed the latter ; and, having commanded the 
fix3t to make aU imaginable despatch after him, he marched 
before. Jt was his firm opinion, that in case the Indians 
should oppose him with their whole force, his cavalry would 
pve him uifinite advantage over them ^ and that, be this as 
it would, he might easily continue fighting till his foot should 
come up ; or that, in case the enemy, alarmed at the news of 
his having passed the river, should fly, it would then be ia 
his power to pursue and make a great slaughter of them. 

Porus, upon hearing that Alexsmder had passed the river, 
had sent aeainst him a detachment, commanded by one of 
his sons, of 2000 horse and 120 chariots. Alexander ima- 
gined them at first to be the enemy's van-^rd, and that 
the whole army was behind them ; but, being informed it 
Was but a detachment, he charged them with such vigour, 
that Porus's son was killed upon the spot, with 400 horses, 
4nd an the chariots were taken. Each of these chariots 
carried six men ; two were armed with bucklers, two bow- 
men sat on each side, and two guided the chariot, who, ne- 
vertheless, always fought whep the battle grew warm, hav- 
hig a great number ctf darts which they mscharged at the 
enemy. But aH these did little execution that day, because 
the rain, which had fallen in great abundance, had mcustened 
the earth to such a degree, that the horses could scarcely 
stand upon their le^gs ; and, the chariots being very heavy, 
most of them sunk very deep into the mud. 

Porus, upon recdving advice of the death of his son, th^ 
defeat of the detachment, and of Alexander's approach, 
was in doubt whether it would be proper for him to continue 
in his post, because Craterus, with the rest of the Macedo- 
nian army, made a feint as if they intended to pass the river. 
However,, he at last resolved to go and meet Alexander, 
Whom he justly supposed to be at the head of the choicest 
troops of his army. AccorcHngly leaving only a few ^Ic* 
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phants in liis camp, to amuse those who were posted on the 
cmposite ^ore, he set out with 30,000 foot, 4000 horse, 300 
chariots, and 200 elephants. Being come into a firm, sandy, 
soil, in which his horses and chariots might wheel about 
with ease, he drew up his army in batUe-array, wiHi an 
intent to wait the coming up of the enemy. He posted in 
front, and on the first fcie, aU the elephants, at 100 feet 
distance one from the other, in order that they mi^t serve 
as a bulwark to his foot, who were behind. It was his ejpi- 
nion, that the enemy's cavalry would not dare to engage in 
these intervals, because of the fear their horses wookl have 
of the elephants; and much less the in&ntry, when they 
should see that of the enemy posted behind the elepUEUitSy 
and Uiemsdves in danger of being trod to pieces by tiiose 
animads. He had posted some of his foot on the same liiie 
with the elephants, in order to cover thdr right and left; 
and this infontry was covered by his two wings of horse, be- 
^e which the chariots were posted. Such was t^ order 
and disposition of Porus's army. 

Alexander, being come in sight of the enemy, halted to 
wait the coming up of his foot, which marched with the at> 
most cBligence, and arrived a little after : and, in order thi^ 
they mi^t have time to take breath, and not be led, fatigu- 
ed as Uiey were, against the enemy, he caused his horse to 
make a great many evolutions, in order to gain time. But 
now, every thing being ready, and the iniantiy havii^^ suffi- 
ciently recovered tiidr \ngour, Alexander gave the ^nal of 
little. He did not think proper to begin by attacking the 
enemy's main body, where the infantry ami the elep&nts 
were posted, for the very reason which had made Poms 
draw them up in that manner ; but, Ms cavalry being stfoog- 
er, he drew out the greatest part of them, and, marching 
agsunst the left wing, sent Coenus, with his own re^HieBt of 
horse and that of Demetrius^ to charge them at the same 
time ; ordering him to attack tMlit cavalry on the left, bdimd, 
while he himself would charge them both in front and flank. 
Seleucus, Antigonus, and Tauron, who commanded thefoot, 
were ordered not to stir from their posts till Alexander's ca- 
valry had put that of the enemy, as wdl as their foot, into 
^order. 

Bebg come within arrow-shot, he detached 1000 bowmen 
on horseback, with orders for Uiem to make their dischaige 
on the horse of Porus's left wing, in order to throw it into 
disorder, whilst he himself should charge this body in flaak, 
before it had time to rally. The Indians, having joined again 
their squadrons, and drawn them up into a narrower oom- 
pass, advanced against Alexander. At that instant Cosnus 
chai^g^ them in the rear, according to the orders given bun ; 
so that the Indians were obli^ to foce about on afl sides to. 
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dtiind themidvcftfitnin the 1000 bowmen, md agamit Alex- 
ander and Ccenus. Alexander, to make the best advantage 
c€ the conftisioQ into which this sudden evolution had thrown 
diem, charged with ^at vigour those that made head 
against him ; who, bemg no longer able to stand so violent 
aa attack, were soon broken, and retired behind the elephants, 
aa to an impregnable rampart. The leaden of the dephants 
made tiiem advance agamst the enemy's horse ; but, that 
veiy imtant, the Macedonian phalanx, moving on a sudden, 
somNHided those animals, and charged with their pikes the 
e]B|ihantB themselves and thdr leaders. This battle waa 
Yetfy diffet«nt from all those which Alexander had hitherto 
£mght ; for the elephants^ ruslung upon the battalions, broke,, 
with inexpressible fory, the thickest of Uiem ; when the In- 
dian horse, seeing the Macedoiuan foot stopped bv the ele^ 
phants, returned to the charge : however, that or Afexan* 
der being stronger^ and having greater experience in war, 
bK^e tms body a second time, and obliged it to retire to- 
wards the elephants ; upon which the Macedonian hone^ 
befog all united in one bodv, spread terror and confoaon 
wterever they attacked. The ei^hants bdng all cpvmd 
with wounds, and the greatest part having lost thdr leaders^ 
no haaset observed theu* usual order ; but, frantic as it were 
wkh pain, no longer distinguii^ed iri^ds from foes, but, run- 
ning about from place to pi^e, they overthrew every thing 
that came in theu* way. 1|ie Macedonians, who had pur- 
posely left a greater interv^ b^ween their battalions, either 
made wi^ for them wherever they came forward, or charg- 
ed with darts ttiose that fear and tlie tumult obliged to rt- 
ti^e. Alracanieir, after having surrounded the enemv with 
1MB horse, made a sienal to his foot to march up with all ima- 
fliteMe speed, in order to make a last elFort, and to fall upon 
Siem with lus whole force : all which th^ executed very 
flvceessfolly . In tlus manner the greatest part of the ImMaii 
cavalry were cut to [neces ; and a body of their foot, which 
sustained no kss loss, seeing themselves charged on aJl sides, 
at last fled. Craterus, who had continued in the camp with 
th& rest of his army, seeing Alexander engaged with rorus, 
creased the river ; and, charging the routed soldiers with 
lus troops, who were cool and vigorous, by that means kill- 
ed as many en^niesin the retreat as had fidlen in the battle. 
The Indians lost on this occasion S0,000 foot and 3000 
borae.. Not to mention the chariots, which were all broken 
t9fileces, smd the elepliants that were dther killed or taken. 
Forus's two sons fell m this battle, with Spitacus, govemor 
of tiiat province ; all ^e colonels of horse and loot, and 
'tliose who guided the dephants and chariots. As ix Alex- 
ander, he lost but 80 at the 6000 aolcfiers who were at th^ 
V 2 
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fif^ chflit;e» 10 bowiDen of the hone, 20 of lut hon&^;aitxds^ 
and 300 common soldiers. 

Porus, after having performed all the duties both of a aol- 
cBer and a general in the battle, and fought with incredSde 
braverv, sedng all his horse defeated, and the greatest f»art 
of his ft»t, did not bdiave like the great Darius, who, on a 
like disaster, was the first that fled : on the contrarf , he 
continued in the field as long as one battalion or squaikoa 
stood their ground ; but, at last, havmg received a wonnd in 
the shoulder, he retired upon his elephant ; and was esuSLy 
distinguished from the rest, by the greatness of his stature, 
and his unparallded bravery. Ale3cander, finding who h^ 
was b^ those glorious marks, and being deurous of "saving 
this kmg, sent Taxilus after him, because he was of the same 
nation. The latter, advancing as near to him as he might 
without running any danger ofbeing wounded, called out to 
lum to stop, in <»tler to hear the message he had brought him 
from Alexander. Porua,»tuniine back and seeing it was. 
Taxilus, his old enemy : " How !" says he, ** b it not Taxi* 
** lus that calls, that traitor to lus country and kingdom ?" 
Immediately after which he would have transfixed mm with 
his dart, had he not instantly retired. Notwithstanding this, 
Alexander was still desirous to save so brave a prince, and 
thereupon despatched other ofiicers, among whom was Me^ 
roe, one of his intimate friends, who besought him, in the 
strongest terms, to wait upon a conqueror, altogether wor- 
thy of him. After much mtteaty, Porus consented, and ac- 
ccnrdingly set forward. Alexander, who had been told of his 
coming, advanced forwards in order. to receive him, with 
some df his train. Being come pretty near, Akxander stop- 
ped, purposely to take a view c^ his stature and noble mien, 
he being about five cubits in height ". Porus did not seem 
dejected at his misfortune, but came up with a resolute coun- 
tenance, like a valiant warrior, whose course in defending 
lus dominions ought to acquire him the esteem of the brave 
prince who had conquered nim. Alexander spoke first, and, 
with an august and gracious air, asked him how he desked 
to be treated ? " Lake a king,** replied Porus. " But," 
continued Alexander, " do you ask nodiing more ?" '* No," 
rq>lied Porus ? '* all things are included in that single word." 
Alexander, struck with this greatness of soul, which seemed 
hdghtened by the dtstress^of that prince, did not only restore 
him his kingdom, but annexed another province to it, apd 
treated him with the highest testimonies of honour, esteem, 
and friendship. Porus was faithful to him till his death. It 
is hard to sajr, whether the victor or the vanquirtied best 
deserved praise on this occasion. 
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A l yT g ft '^ ^ boilt a ci^ on the spot where the battle had 
been foag^t^ and another in that phice where he had crossed 
the liver. He called the one Nicasa, from his victory ; and^ 
ti^ Dthtf Bucephahu in honour of his horse, who died there* 
not-of his wounds, but of old. age. After having paid the 
last duties to such of his soldiers as had lost tlieir lives in 
battle, he solemnized games, and offered up sacrifices of 
thaalDS, in tiie place where he had passed the H^daspes. 

This prince did not know to whom he was mdebted for 
Ins victories. We are astonbhed at the raq;>idity of Alexan- 
der's conquests; the ease with which he surmounts the 
greioest dMtacles, and forces almost impregnable cities ; 
the URhKtermpted and unheard-ot feHcity that extricates him 
out of those dangers mto which his rashness plunges him« 
and in whicW one would have concluded, he must a hun- 
dred times l^ve perished. But, to unravel these mysterious 
kinds of events, several of which are repugnant to the usual 
course of things, we must fo back to a superior cause, un- 
known to the prafiane historians, and to Alexander himself 
This iBooarch was, like Cyrus, the minister and instrument 
of the Sovereign Disposer of empires, who raises and de- 
^krofs them at pleasure. . He had received the same com- 
BdwoD to overmrow Ihe Persian and fUistem empires as 
Cyms to destroy that of Babylon. The same Power con- 
ducted their ent<9prises, assured them of success, protected 
andpieserved them from all dangers, till they had executed 
their cenamission, and completed their ministry. We may 
apply to Alexander the words which God spake to Cyr^s 
in Waho. •* Cyrus, whose right hand I have hdlden, to 
*' subdue nations before lum ; and I will loose the loins of 
''kmgS) toopen before him the two-leaved sates ; and the 
** gates shall not be shut : I will go before thee, and make 
*Mhe crooked places straight: I will break in pieces the gates 
** of btass, and cut in sunder the bars of iron. And Iwill 
** ^ve thee the treasures of darkness, and hidden riches of 
'* secret j^aces^— -I gbrded thee, though thouhast not knowji 
'* me.'* Tlus is the true and only cause of the incredible 
success with which this conqueror was attended, of his un- 
paralleled bravery, the affection his soldiers had for him, the 
foreknowledge of his fdicity, and his assurance of success, 
viuch artonished his most btrepid captains. 

Sect. XVI. 

Jkxanderadoancea into India. He is exfiowd to great 
danger at the siege ofOxydraca. 

5 Alexander, after his femous victory over Poms, advanced 
a Ctep. Xtf. l-^. » A.«U SS7I. Ant. h C. SS0. <|. Cart. KHx. «»^ Vh 
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intolnifia, where heaiibdaeda great nwiiy natittn aiidcilie»« 
He looked upon hirosdf an a conqueror t^ profeGsion as vdl 
as by hift dignity, and engag^ every day in new explcxts with 
so much ardour and vivao^, that he seemed to sncy him« 
self invested with a personal commis6ion« and that there was 
an immediate obligation upon him to storm aU cities, to lay 
waste all provinces, to extirpate all natioDS, which should 
refuse his yoke ; and that he should have consdered lumsdf 
as guilty of a crime, had he forbome visiting every comer of 
the earth, and carrymg t^ror and desolation wherever he 
went. He passed the Acetinea, and afterwards the Hy* 
draotes, two con^derable rivers. Advice was then brought 
hhn, that a great number of free Indians had made a taub^ 
deraoy to defend their liberties ; and, among the rest, the 
dithjens, who were the most valiant and most s^dlittl of those 
nations in the art of war ; and that they were encampednear 
a strong city, called San^ala. Alexander set out against these 
Indians, defeated them m a pitched battle, took the citjr» smd 
razed it to the very foundations. 

« One day, as he was riding at the head of his army, womb 
pittlosophen, called Brachmans in the language of that o6an- 
try, were converang together as th^ were walking jh a 
Eseajdow. The instant they perceived tiim, they all stamped 
agafaist the ground with then- ^t. Alexancter, surpited at 
tms extraordinary gesture, demanded the cause of it Th^ 
answered pointing to the ground with their fingers, ** That 
** no man possessed any more of that element than he ooold 
** enjoy: that the only difference between him and other nieB 
** was, that he was more restless and ambitious than tiwy, 
** and over-r»i all seas and lands, merely to d6 hum to 
*^ others and himself: and vet-*4ie would die at last, and 
'1 possess no greater pait of the earth than was necessaiy 
'* fiMT his interment." The king was not displeased at tw 
sBiswer ; but he was hurried on by the torrent of gkiy, and 
Ins actions were the very reverse of what he approved. 

.These Brsichmans, says Arri^, are in great veneralicii 
in their countiy. They do not pay any tribute to Uiepnnce, 
but assist him with their counsel, and pexfium the same of^ 
iices as, the Maei do to the kings of Persia. They assist at 
the public sacrmces; and, if a person desires to sacrifice m 
private, one of these must be present, odierwise the btdims 
are oersuaded they would ndt be agreeable to the gods. They 
sppiY themselves particularly to consulting the stars; none 
but themselves exercae the art of divination ; and they fiore- 
tel, chiefly, the change of the weather and of the seasons. If 

a Anian. lib. tii. p «»»» ars. H. in Indie, p. 324, Stfmh. Kb. XT. p. 711-717 . 
Plut. in AkSL jp. 7QU ^ Cu|t> libkyjii.es. ^ - 
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a Brachman bl» MM thrice in his predtotkni, he it nlaiCf 
ed for ever. 

Thdr flentiaients, accordtng to Strabo^ are not very dif- 
ferent from those of the Greeks. Thqr bdieve that the 
wmUhad a beginnmg ; that it wiU end ; that its form is cir- 
colar ; that it was created bv God, who presides over and 
fills it with his majesty ; and that the water is themincipal 
ol all things. With regard to the immortality ot the soul, 
and Uie |mnishment of the wicked in hell, th^ fbUow the 
doctrine of Plato; intermixii^ with it, like that philosopher,, 
some fiictions, in order to express or describe those punish* 
ments. 

Several among them go always naked, whence the Greeks 
gave them the name of Gymnostmhists. Many incredS)le 
particiilars are related, concerning the austerky of their lives 
and thdr prodigious patience. Their only meat and drink 
sire roots and water. As they admit the metempsychousy 
and believe that the souls oi men transmigrate man their 
bodies into those of beasts, they abstain from the flesh of ani- 
iiiiBls. It is thought that rythagoras borrowed this doctrine 
-from the Brachmans. They continue whole days stan^ng 
Irith thetr &ces towards the sun, and that in the season when 
t^s planet darts its rays with the greatest violence. Per- 
saaded that it is beneath the dignity of a man to wait calmly 
for death when he &ids himself expressed by age or sick- 
ness, they hdd it cdorious to anticmate their last hour, and 
bum themsdves auve ; aiid, indeed, they pa3r no honours to 
those who die merely of eld age ; and imagine they would 
polittte their funeral pile, and the &% that is to bum them to 
ashes, should they go into it otherwise than foil of life and 
vigour. Other Brachmans, more judicious and humane than 
the former, live m cities, and associate with their own spe- 
cies ; and, so for from considering self-murder as a virtuous 
or brave action, they look upon it as a weakness in man not 
to wait patiently the stroke of death, and as a crime to dare 
to antiapate the will of the gods. 

Cicero admires, in his Tusculan questions the invinciUe 
patience, not only of tlie Indian sages, but also- of the « wo- 
men c^ that country, who used to contest for the honour of 
dying.with thdr common husband* This privilege was re- 
served for UvEit wife whom the husband had loved most af- 
foctionatdy ; and was given in her fovour by the sentence of 
persons appointed for that purpose, who never gave judg- 
inent till such time as th^ had made a strict examinatioQ, 
and heard the allegations on aH sides. The wife chi whom 

« Molietei in India, ean ert euJMqve eanui vir taatmmt to cemmen judici- 
umqne vcntunt, qiMm plurimam ille dileserit : plnltt «Bi« nnctiUi fotem vue 
noptx. QusB est vietrix, ca laeta, p(oiequ»t&tKn wiiL «imi earn ^tro in jrosum 
Mnpoaitar ; ilia victa ramts diieedit* Tiiat* l^mttti lib. t.b. n. 
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the preference w«b beotowad ran to meet desdi, and MoeMd* 

ed the fiineral pile with incredible joy and patience ; whflKt 
the survivinp wives withdrew in the deepest tfantpcxrts of af* 
ffliction, and with ^letr eyes bathed in tears. 

The descriptkn whidi « Porphyry has left us of these Phi- 
losophersreseniUes in manyparticiibrs that given above. Ac- 
ooraing to this author, the Brachmans live on hetijs^ voGte» 
and mnts. They abstain fr^n aninalsof every kind ; and, if 
they touch any, they thereby render themselves undean. 
They qiend the greatest part of the day and night in sing- 
ing hymns in honosr of their gods. Thejr &st and pi«y 
perpetually* The greatest part of them hve alone, and id 
the deepKBst sditttde, and neither marry nor possess any thing. 
They wish for nothing soeamesdy as death ; and, consider- 
ing this life as a burthen, they wut impatiently for the mo- 
ment when the soul will leave the body. 
. These philosophers exist still in India, where they are 
called Bramina ; and retain, in many points, the tradition smd 
tenets of the ancient Brachmans. 

Alexander, passing near a city wherem several of these 
Brachmans dwdt, was very desirous to converse with them, 
and, if possible, to prevail with some of them to fottow 
Ivm. Bes^ informed that these philosophers never made 
Tints, but that those who had an inclmation to see them 
must go to their houses, he concluded that it would be be- 
neath his dignity to go to them, and not just to force the sa- 
ges to anv thing contrary to their laws luid usages. Onesi- 
critus, who was a great philosopher, and had been a disc^le 
of Diogenes the Cynic, was deputed to th^n. He met, ncA 
&r from the city, with 15 Bramins, who from morning till 
evening stood always naked, in the same posture in which 
thev at first had placed themselves, and afterwards rettoned 
to the city at night. He addressed himself first to Calamis, 
and told him the occasion of his coming. The latter, gazing 
upon Onesicritus'sclothes and shoes, could not forbear laugh- 
ing : after which he told him, ** That anciently the earth 
*^ had been covered with barley and wheat, as it was at that 
** time with dust; that, besides water, the rivers used to 
*' flow with miUt, honey, oil, and wine. That man's guilt 
*^ had occasic»ied a change of this happy condition ; and that 
** Jupiter, to punish their ingratitude, had sentenced ^em to 
*• a long, painfid, labour. That, their rq>entance afterwards 
*< movii^ him to oompasnon, he had restored them thdr 
" foiiner abunduice : however, that by the course of tlungs 
'* they seemed to be returning to their ancient confosion.^ 
T'lis relation shows evidently, that these philosophers had 
soaie notion of the felicity at the first man, and of the evil 
- to which he had been sentenced for his sin» 

a Iiib. dt. Abitin. Anijnil. ^ ^^ GooqIc 
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Ai^ ihm convenatioR, Oncficritus' spoke to Mandam?, 
the eideal, and as it were the superior of the band. This 
Srachman said, *' that he thought Alexander worthy of ad> 
^' miratioii, in seeking tiius for wisdom in the midst of the 
«'cat«s of his government: « That he was the first wlio had 
^ ever united in himself the two characters of conqueror 
" and pfailosc^her ; that it were to be wished tiiat the latter 
** character were the attribute of those who could inspire 
** the wisdom which ther themselves possMsed, and enjom it 
^ by their authority." He added, that he could not conceive 
the motive which had prompted Alexander to undertake so 
loBg and laborious a journey, nor what he came in search oC 
in so remote a country. 

Onesicritus was ver^ urgent with both of them to quit 
t^heir austere way of hfe» and follow the fortune of Alex- 
ander, saying, that they would find in lum a generwts master 
wmI bene&otor, who would heap upon them honours and 
Yiphes of aU kinds. Then MandaBis, assuming a haughty 
lihilosoplucail tone, answered, '* That he did not want iSffOL- 
^* ander, and was the son of Jupiter as well as himself: That 
** be was exempted from want, desire, or fear : That, so 
** kog as he should live, the ^urth would fiimish Urn all 
*' things necessary for his subastence, and that death would 
** nd mm of a troublesome companion (meaning his body), 
^ andset him at full liberty." Calanus a{^)eared more tracta- 
ble i and, HQtwithstanrliiig the of^KnitiQn, and even the pro- 
hibkiont ^ his superior, who reproached him for his afe^ect 
mrit, in stoopiiM; so low as to serve another master besides 
-God, he foUoweaOnesicritus, and went to Alexander's court, 
who received him with great demonstrations of jcy. 

We find» by a circumstance which historv ha« recorded, 
that this people used often to employ parables and simill- 
tudesfer conveying their thoughts. One day, as he was 
-discoursing with Alexander upon the maxims of 'wise policy 
and a prudent administration, he exhibited to tliat pnnce a 
seninUe image and a natural emblem of his empire. He laid 
tmon the ground a great ox-hide, which was very dry and 
-shrunk up, and then set his foot upon one end of it. The 
mde b(»ag pressed so gave way, and all the other ends flew 
up : going Uius quite round the hide, and pressing the seve- 
ral, Sges of it, he made him observe, that, whilst he lower- 
ed it on one side all the rest rose up, tUl, tr^iding at last upon 
tine middle, the hide fell equally on all sides. By this image 
he hinled to Mm, that it would be proper for him toreodein 
the centre of his dominions, and not undertake such long 
journeys. We shall soon show the reader Uie manner in 
wluch this philosopher ended his days. 
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« Alexander being determined to ccntinne the war as kog 
as be sbould meet with new nations, and to loaktmn tliem 
as enemies whilst they should live independent on him, was 
meditating about passiitt: the Hyphasas. He was told that 
after passing that river he must travel 11 days thraai^ de- 
serts, and that then he would arrive at the Ganges, the 
greatest river in all India. That fiwther in the country tived 
Sie Gangaridac and the Prasii, whose king was preparing to 
oppose his entering his dominions at the head of 20,000 hco'se 
and 200,000 foot, reinforced by 2000 chariots ; and, wMch 
struck the greatest terror, with 3000 elephants. A report 
of this, being spread through the army, struck all the sol- 
diers with consternation and raised a general mnrniar. The 
Macedonians, who after having traversed so many countries, 
and being grown grey in the field, were incessantly direeiing 
their eyes and wishes towards their dear native country, 
made loud complaints that Alexander should every day heap 
war upon war, and danger on danger* They had under- 
gone, but just before, inexpressible fatigues havmg been ex- 
posed to rain, accompanied with storms and thunder, for 
above two months. Some bewailed their calamities in such 
terms as raiused compassion ; others insolently cried alcud, 
that they would march no farther. 

Alexander, bdn^ informed of this tumult, and learning 
that secret assembhes were held in his camp, to pneveat 
the ill consequences of them, sent for the otncers mtO:his 
tent, and, commanding them to call the scddiers together^ he 
made the following speech : " I am not ignorant, O sokfiersi 
** that the Indians have spread abroad many reports, -pof- 
*' posely to terrify us ; but such discourses and artificer aic 
" not unusual to you. Thus the Persians described the 
'< str£uts of Cilicia, the vast plains of Mesopotamia, the 
*' rivers Tygris and Euphrates, as so many insurmoustibUile 
« difficulties, and yet your bravery conquered them. Do 
** you repent vou have followed me thus mr? As your ^lo» 
*' rious deeds have subdued for you a multitude of provinces, 
" as you have extended your conquests b^ond the laxarthes 
*' and mount Caucasus, as you see the nvers of In^ flow 
" through the midst of your empire, why are you afraid of 
** crossing the Hyphasus, and of setting up your trophies on 
** the banks of it as on those of the Hydai^es.^ Wmit! catf 
*' the elephants, whose number is so safely augmented, tei^ 
** rify you to such a degree > But has not ex^rience tao^t 
** you, that they are more destructive to their own masters 
*< than to the enemy ^ Endeavours are used to intimidate 
" you by the dreadful idea of innumerable armies ; but are 
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** dief more numerous than those of Darius } It is surely 
'^ too iate for you to count the lemons of the enemy after 
" your victories have made Asa a desert It was when you 
" crossed the Hellespont that you ought to have reflected on 
*' the small number of your forces : but now tlie Scythians 
*^ farm part of our army ; the Bactrians, the Sogdians, and 
^ the Dahx, are with us and fight for our elory. I, how- 
** ever, do not depend on those Barbarians, ft is on you only 
*• that I rely ; your victorious arms alone are present to my 
*^ imagination, and your courage alone assures me success. 
** So long as I shall be surrounded with you in fight, I shall 
*' not have any occasion to count the number of my troops 
** nor that of the enemy, provided you go on to battle with 
** the same marks of joy and confidence you have hitherto 
<* discovered. Not only our glorjr, but even our safe^, is at 
*> slake. Should we now retreat, it will be supposed tnat we 
** fly before our enemies, and from that moment we shall ap- 
^* pear as mean as the enemy will be judgied formidable ; ror 
** you are sensible that in war reputation is every thii^. It 
^ 18 in my power to make use of authority, and yet I employ 
**^ entreaties cmly. Do not abandon, (I conjure you), I do not 
** say yoUr king and master, but your pupil and companion 
^ in battles. Do not break to pieces m mv hand that glo- 
^ tkxispalm, which will soon, unless envy rob me of so great 
** a giory, equal me to Hercules and to Bacchus." Aa the 
soldwn stocn with their eyes cast on the ground, and did not 
once open their lips; " What !" continued he, '* do I then 
^ speliK to the deaf ^ Will no one listen to roe, nor oonde- 
^ soend to answer } Alas ! I am abandoned, I am betray- 
** ed, I am delivered up to the enemy. But— I will advance 
^ stSl fiirther, though I go alone. The Scythians and Bac- 
^ tnaii8;more foithfol than you, will follow me whithersoever 
^ I lead them. Return, then, to your country, and boast, 
** ye deserters of your king, that you have abandoned him. 
^* Aft for myself, I will here meet either with the victory you 
*' demir of or with a glorious death, which henceforwards 
** ong^t to be the sole object of my wishes." 

Notwithstanding this lively, pathetic, speech, the soldiers 
stiB \aM, a profound ^ence. They waited in expectation 
of heiun^ thdr commanders and chief officers remonstrate 
tothe king, that their affection was as strong as ever, but 
that, iu their bodies were covered with wounds and worn 
out with toOs, it would be impossible for them to continue 
the war. However, not one of them presumed to address 
him in their &vonr. The example of CUtus and that of 
Callisthenes were stiU recent. The officers, who were then 
with him, had a hundred times ventured their lives in battle 
S^r their prince ; but they had not the courage to hfward t;Jie 
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lonng of their Ibrtiinei by tellng him the tmlOi. Wl^lse, 
therefore, the soldiers as wdl as officers continaed dmnhi 
withoat once daring to lift up their eyes, there roee on a sud^ 
den, a murmur, which, increasing by insoMihle degrees, broke 
into such deep groans and floods at tears^ that the king him- 
sdf, whose anger was now changed into compassbn, oould 
not forbear weeping. 

At last, whilst Uie whole asseml^ were in tears and in 
deep silence, Coenus took courage and drew near to the 
throne, discovering, by lus air and aiction, that he desired to 
speak. And, when the soldiers saw him take off his hehnet, 
that being the custom when any person smoke to the kiQg, 
they besought him to plead the cause of the army, aiid» ac- 
cording^, he spoke as follows : ** No, Sir ; we are not chaag- 
*^ ed, with reg^urd to our affection for you : God foitiid that 
** so great a calamity should ever be&l us. We still hav^ 
** and shall always retain, tiie same aeal, the same aSectkn 
^'andfide^* WearereadvtofoUowyouatthehasaniof 
^ our lives, and to march wnithersoever you shall thmk fit 
** to lead us. But,ifyoar8ol<£er8maybeaiyboiwcdtolaybe- 
*^ fore you thdr sandments snfDerdy and without disf^iiae, 
** th^ beseech you to condescend so fer as to give ear to 
" thor respectful complaints, which nothing but the most 
" extreme necessity could have extorted from them. The 

^* enemies, but even your soldiors themselves. We have 
'^doneaUthatitwas^ossibleformentoda Wehavecxofr* 
*^ ed seas and lands. We shall soon have marched to the 
« end of the world ; and you are meditating the cooquett of 
*^ another, by gdng in search of new Indias, unknown to the 
^ Indians themselves. Such a thought may be wertb^y. of 
^ ypur valour, but it surpasses ours, and our atrengtt^ still 
'' more. Behold those ghastly foces, and those boma oo- 
^' vered over with wounds and scars. You are sensihl6 hfltv 
** numerous we were at your first aettteg out, and you see 
«< what now remains of us» The few who have escaped so 
*^ jnany toils and dangers have neither courage nor streogtfi 
** enough to follow you. AH of them feog to reviait Ihdr 
<« relations and cauntiy, and to enjoy in peace the fiwt of 
** thor labours and your victories. Forgive them adevie 
«* natural to all men. It vnll beglorious^ Sir, foryou lolin^ie 
^ fixed such boundaries to your fortune as only your.nigde- 
^ ration could prescribe you, and to have vancpiiidied jpfinr- 
'* self after havmg conquered all your eneimes/* 

Coenus had no sooner spoken but there were heaid^oii all 
sides, cries and confused voices, mt^suxedidth tears, catt- 
ing imon the king as «* their locd and their fiither.'' After- 
wards, all the rest of the officers, espedalfy those who as- 
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sumed a {premier andmcity became of IbcSr an» and lor that 
leuon enikl be better exciued the freedom uey took, madA 
the same humble request ; batfdU the king would not com" 
ply withit It must cost a monarch many pangs before he 
can prevail with himsdf to comply with tfainjrs repujpiant to 
his incUnatnn. Alexander, therefore, shut nimself up two 
days in his tent, without once speaking to any one, not even 
to his most femffiar friends, in order to see whether some 
daxngR might not be wrought in the army, as fireouently 
hamams on such occasions. But, ffaidine it would be unpos* 
aime to change the resolution of the soldiers, he commamled 
them to prepare for their retunu This news filled the 
whole army with inexpresmble joy ; and Alexander never 
ai^wared greater or more glorious than on tins day , in which 
te designed, for the sake of his su^ects, to sacrifice some 
part of his glorv and grandeur. The whole camp echoed 
with praises and blessinfts of Alexander, for having suflRsred 
himself to be overcome by his own army, who was inyinci* 
Me by the rest of the wond. No triumph is comparable to 
those acclamations and applauses that come fi^om the heart, 
and which are the lively and sincere overflowings of it ; and 
it is great pity that princes are not more affected with them. 

Afexander had not spent above three or four months, at 
most, in conquering all the country between the Indus and 
the Hyphasus, called, to this day, Pengab^ that is, thejtvc 
M0aier9^ from the five rivers which water it Before his set-* 
tin^ out, he raised 12 akars, to serve as so many trophies and 
thimkagivings for the victories he had obtained. 

These Distances of gratitude, in regard to the gods, were 
attended with the most incredible marks of vamty. The 
altais which he erected in their honour were 75 fret high. 
He caused a camp to be marked out, three tones as large 
again as his own, and surrounded It with fosses 50 feet In 
depth by 10 broad. He ordered the foot to prgpare, and 
leave each in his tent, two beds seven feet and ahalnn lengUi ; 
and the cavalry to make mangers for their horses of twice 
the usual dhnensions. Every &ing else was in proportion. 
Alexander's idew in these orders, which flowed from an ex- 
travagance of vanity, was to leave posterity monuments of 
his heroic and more than human grandeur, and to have it 
bdiev^, that himself and his followers were superior to all 
other mortals. 

He afterwards crossed the Hydraotes, and left Porus all 
the lands he had conquered as for as the Hyphasus. Healso 
reconeltod thia monarch with Taxilus, and settled a peace 
between them by means of an alliance equaUy advantageous 
to both. From thence he went and encamped on the banks 
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of tbe Acesnes ; but great rains hamg made this' river 
overflow its bmiks, and the adjacent countries being under 
-water, he was obliged to remove his camp to a higher ground. 
Here a iit of sickness carried ofTCoenns, whose loss was be- 
wailed by the king and the whde army. There was not a 
greater oBkxr among the Macedonians, and he had distin^ 
guished himself in a very peculiar manner in every battle in 
which he engaged. He was one of those singularly goo* 
men, zealous for the public, all whose actions are free from 
self-interested or ambitious views, and who bear so great a 
love to their king as to dare to tell him the truth, be the coo- 
sequence what it will. But now Alexandei: was prq)a3nng' 
for his departure. 

His fleet consisted of 800 vessels, as well galleys as boats, 
to carry the troops and provisions. Every tWng being ready, 
the whde army embarked about the setting of the neiades, 
or seven stars, according to Aristobdus, that is, about the 
end of October. The fifth day the fleet arrived where the 
Hydaspes and Aceanes mix their streams. Here the ships 
were very much shattered, because these rivers unite wrth 
such prodigious rapidity, that as great storms arise in tins 
^art as in the apea sea. At last he came into the country of 
the Oxydracs and the Malli, the most valiant pe<»le in 
those parts. These were perpetually at war one wiUi an- 
other ; but, having united tor their mutual safety, they haxf 
drawn together 10,000 horse and 80,000 foot, all vigorous 
young men, with 900 chariots. However, Alexander de- 
feated them )n several engagements, dis|>06sessed them of 
some strong holds, and at last marched s^ainst the city of the 
Oxydracae, whither the greatest part were retired. Imme- 
diately he causes the scaling-laaders to be set up, and, as 
they were not nimble enough for Alexander, he forces one of 
the scaling-ladders from a soldier, runs up the first (covered 
with his shield), and gets to the top of the wall, followed 
only by Peucestes and lamneus. The soldiers bdieving him 
to be in danger, mounted swiftly to succour him ; bat, tiie 
ladders breaking, the king was left alone. Alexander, see- 
ing himself the mark against which all the darts were level- 
led, both from the towers and from the rampart, was so ncdi, 
rather than valiant, as to leap into the city, which was 
crowded with the enemy, having nothing to expect but to 
be dther taken or kiUed before it would be potable for trim 
to rise, and without once having an opportunity to defend 
himself or revenge his death. But, happdy for him, he pois-* 
ed his body in such a manner that he tell upon his feet, amd, 
finding himself standing sword in hand, he repulqed such aa 
'vvere nearest him, and cv^ kill^ the geqeral.of the.^siemy, 
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vho adTaneed to run him through. Happily for him a m- 
Good thne, not fur from thence there stood a great tree, 
agamst the trunk of which he leaned, his shield receiving all 
the darts that were shot at him from a distance, for no one 
dared to wpproadi him, so great was the dread which the 
boidnessofthe enterprise and the fire that shot from his 
eyes had struck into ttie enemy. At last an Indian let fly an 
arrow, three feet kng,(thatbdng the Icnsth of their arrows), 
which, piercing his coat-of-mail, enteredf a consklerable way 
into his body, a little above the ri^t side. So great a quan^ 
tify of blood issued from the wound, that he dropped his 
arms attd lay as dead. Behold, then, this amighhr conquer- 
or, this vanquisher of nations, upon the point at losing his 
1^ not at the head of his armies, but in a comer of an ob- 
scure dty into which his rashness had thrown him. The 
Indian who had wounded Alexander ran in the greatest 
transports of joy to str^ him; however, Alexander no 
sooner felt the hand of lus enemy upon htm, but, fired with 
the thirst of revenge, he recalled his qririts, and, grappling 
Willi the Indian, as he had no arms, he plunged & dagger 
into his side. Some of his chief officers, as Fencestes, £eo- 
natns, and Timaeua^ who had got to the top of the wall widi 
some sol&rs, came up that instant, and, attempting impos« 
abilities for the sake of saving their sovereigirs life, they 
form tiiemsdves as a bulwark round his body and sustain tfaie 
whole efibrt of the enemy. It was then that a mighty bat- 
tle was fought around him. In the mean time the soldiers, 
who had cfimbed up with the officers above mentioned, hav- 
ing broken the bolts of a little ^te stan(fing between two 
towers, they by that means let m the Macedonians. Soon 
after, the town was taken, and all the inhabitants put to the 
sw<»xl without distinction of age or sex. 

Thdr fint care was to carry Alexander into his tent 
Being got into it, the* surgeons cut off so very dextrous^ 
the wood of the shaft which had been shot into his body, 
that they did not move the steel point; and, after undressing 
hhn, they found it was a bearded arrows and that it could 
< not be pulled out, without danger, unless the wound was 
widenea. The king bore the operation with incredible re- 
scdution, so that there was no occasion for people to hold him. 
The mdsion being made, and the arrow orawn out, sogreat 
an efiiision of blood ensued, that the king fointed away. Every 
one thought him dead; Ixit, the blood being stopped, he re- 
covered by degrees, and knew the persons about hini. Ail 
that day, and the whde night after, the army continual un- 
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der arms round his tent ; and would not stir itbm thdr>posi9v 
till certain news was brought of his being better, and that 
he began to take a little rest. 

At the end of the seven days hehad employed for his i:eco- 
very, before his wound was dosed, as he knew that the report 
of his death gsuned ground among the Barbarians, he caused 
two vessels to be joined together, and had his tent pitched in 
the middle, in sight of every one ; purposely to show himself 
to those who imagined him dead, and to rum, by this means, 
all their projects, and the hopes with which thqr flattered 
themselves. He afterwards went down the river, going be- 
fore at some distance from the rest of the fleet, for fear lest the 
noise of the oars should keep him from sleep, which he .very 
much wanted. When he was a little better, and able to po 
-out, the soldiers, who were upon guard, brought him his lit- 
ter, but he refused it, and, calling for his horse, mounted him. 
At this sight, all the shore and the neigbbourin|; forests 
echoed with the acclamations of the army, who imagined 
they saw him rise, in a manner, from the grave. Being come 
near his tent, he alighted, and walked a little way, surround- 
ed with a great number of soldiers, some of whom kissed his 
hands, wlulst others clasped his knees ; others again were 
contented with only touching his clothes, and with se^g him ; 
but all in general burst into tears, and, calling for a thousand 
blesangs from heaven, wished him long life, and an uninter- 
rupted series of prosperity. 

At this instant deputies came from the Malli, with the 
chiefe o£ the OxydracsB, being one hundred and fifty, besides 
the governors oi the cities and of the province, who brought 
him presents, and paid him homage, pleadinjg;, in excuse for 
not having done it before, their strong love ofliberty . They 
declared that they were ready to recdve for their governor 
-whomsoever he pleased to nominate ; that thev would pay 
him tribute, and give hostages. He demanded a thousand 
ef the chidf persons of their nation, whom he also might 
make use of in war, till he had subjected all the country. 
They put into his hands such of thdr countrymen as were 
lianasomest and best shaped, with five hundred chariots, 
though not demanded by nim ; at whlph the king was so 
much pleased, that he g^ve them back their hostages, and 
appointed Philip their governor. 

Alexander, who was oveijoyed at this embassy, and found 
lus strength increase daily, tasted with so much the greater 
pleasure the fruits both of his victory and health, as he had 
like to have lost them for ever. His chief courtiers and most 
intimate friends thought it a proper juncture, during this 
calm and sereraty of his mind, for them to unbosom them- 
selves, and expose their fears to him : it was Craterus ^oke 
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'«ii this occasion. ** We begiD, royal sir, to breathe and live, 
** now we find you in the condition to which the goodness of 
•* the gods has restored you. But how great were our fears 
** and our griefe ? How severely did we reproach ourselves, 
** for havioe abandoned, in such extremity, our king, oar 
*^ &ther ! It was not in our power to follow him ; but this 
*' did not extenuate our guilt, and we look upon ourselves as 
^ criminals, in not having attempted impossibilities for your 
^* sake. But, sir, never plunee us in such deep affliction 
*• hereafter. Does a wretched paltry town deserve to be 
'' bought at so dear a price as the loss of your life ? Leave 
** those petty exploits and enterprises to us, and preserve 
*^ your person for such occasions only as are worthy of you. 
' ** We still shudder with horror, when we reflect on what 
*' we so lately were spectators oif. We have seen the mo- 
•• ment, when the most abject hands upon the earth were 
-•* going to seize the greatest prince in the universe, and de- 
'^ spoil him of his royal robes. Permit us, sir, to say, you 
'^ are not your own master, but that you owe yourselt to us ; 
'*^ we have a right over your life, since oura dq)ends on it; 
' ** and we dare take the ff •^'Mom to conjure you, as being your 
- ** subjects and your children, to be more careful of so pre- 
■• dous a life, if not for your own sake, at least for ours, and 
*' for the felicity of the universe." 

The king was strongly touched with these testimonies of 
their aifection ; and having embraced them severally with 
inexpressible tenderness, he answered as follows : ** I can- 
' *^ not enough thank all present, who are the flower of my 
" citizens and friends, not only for your having this day pre- 
" ferred my safety to your own, but also for the strong proo£i 
•' you have given me of your zeal and affection, from tne be- 
** ginninjg; of this war : and, if any thing is capable of making 
** me wSh for a longer life, it is the pleasure of enjoying, for 
^*' years to come, such valuable friends as you. But give me 
. •* leave to observe, that in some points we differ very much 
** in opinicm. You wish to enjoy me long ; and even, if it were 
** posable, for ever ; but as to myself, I compute the length 
•* cf my existence, not by ^ears, but by glory. I might have 
'* confined my ambition within the narrow limits dt Mace- 
** donia ; and, contented with the kingdom my ancestors left 
*' me, have waited, in the midst of pleasures and indolence, 
* ** an inglorious old age. I own, that, if my victories, not my 
" years, are computed, I shall seem to have lived long ; but 
** can you imagine, that, after having made Europe and Asia 
'^ but one empire, after having conquered the two noblest 
** parts of tiie world, in the tenth year of my reign and the 
'* thirtieth of my age, it will become me to stop in the midst 
«• of so brilliant a career, and discontinue the pursuit of glory, 
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'« to which I have entireljr devoted myfidf? Knowthattlw 

** glory etmiMes aU thines, and give a troe and solid gran^ur 
" to whatever appears ^significant. In what place soever 
" I may fight, I shall &ncy myself ipon the stage of the 
*' worM, and in presence cdf all mankind. I conim that I 
" have achieved mighty things Utherto ; but the comitrr 
*' we are now in reproaches me that a woman has done sttu 
^ greater. It is Semiramis I mean. How many patkos did 
" she conquer ! How many cities were built by ker ! What 
" magnificent and stupendous works did she finish ! How 
" shameful is it, that I should not yet have attained to so 
*' exalted a pitch of gloty! Do but second my ardour, and I 
" shall soon surpass her. Defend me only fi^m secret cahah 
^' and domestic treasons, by which most princes lose thdr 
" lives, I take the rest upon mysdf and will be answerable 
'* to you for all the events of the war. 

This speech gives us a perfect idea of Alexander'a cha- 
racter. He had no notion of true glory. He did not fcaow 
either the principle, the rule, or end, of it He certunly 
jdaced it where tt was not. The common error was that 
which he adopted and cherished. He fianded himself bom 
merely for glory ; and that none could be acquired but by 
unbounded, unjust, and irregular, conquests, in his impe- 
tuous sallies after a mistaken glory, he foQowed neither 
reason, virtue, nor humanity; and, as if his ambitious ca- 
price oug^t to have been a rule and standard to all other 
men, he was surprised that neither his officers nor sol&rs 
would enter into his views ; and lent themselves v^y unwil- 
lingly to support his ridiculous enterprises. 

Alexander, after having ended his speech, dismissed the 
assembly, and continued encamped for several days in this 
place. He afterwards went upon the river, aiKl his army 
marched after him along the banks. He then came among 
the Sabracas, a powerful nation of Indians. These had 
levied 60,000 foot and 6000 horse, and reinforced them with 
500 chariots; however, the arrival of Alexander spread a 
terror through the whole country, and accordingly tbey sent 
ambassadors to make theur submisiuon. After having built 
another city, which he also called Alexandria, he arrived bk 
the territories of Musicanus, a very rich ptincei and after- 
wards in those of lung Samus. At the si^^ of one of tins 
kin^*8 towns, Ptolemy was dangerously wounded; for the 
Indians had poisoned aU thdr arrows and swords, so that the 
WGunds they made were mortaL Alexander, who had the 
highest love and esteem for Ptolemy, was very much aflCct- 
ed, and caused him to be brought in his bed near him, that 
he himself might have an eye to lus cure. He was his near 
relatioo, and, according to lome writers, a natupd son of 
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Phfflp. Ptdetny was one of the bravest men in the army, 
was nighly esteemed in war, and had greater talents for , 
peace. He was averse ^o luxury, vastly generous, easy of 
access, and did not imitate the pomp, which wealth and pros* 
perity had made the rest of the Macedonian noblemen as- 
sume ; in a word, it is hard to say whether he was more es- 
teemed by his sovereign or his country. We are told there 
appeared to Alexander, in a dream, a dragon, whkii pre- 
sented hhn an herb, as an efi^tual remedy for his friend's 
wound; and that, upon his waking, he ordered it to be sent 
for, when laying it upon the wound, it was healed in a few 
days, to the universal joy of the army. 

« The king, continuing his voyage, arrived at Patala about 
the rising of the dog-star, that is, about the end of July; s» 
that the fleet was nme months at least from it setting out till 
its arrival at that place. There the river Indus divides into 
two large arms, and forms an island, but much larger, like 
the Delta of the >nie ; and hence the city above mentioned 
received its name, Patala, according to b Arrian, signifyii^ 
in the Indian ton^e, the same as Delia in the Greek. Alex- 
ander caused a citadel to be built in Patala, as also an hsur- 
bour and an arsenal for the shipping. This bang done, he 
embarked on the right arm of the river, in order to saol as 
far as the ocean, expo^ng in this manner so many brave 
men to the mercy of a river with which they were wholly 
unacquainted. The only consolation they had in this ra^ 
enterprise was Alexander's uninterrupted success. When 
he had sailed c 20 leagues, the pilots told him that they began 
to perceive the sea-air, and therefore believed that the ocean 
could not be for off. Upon this news, leaping for joy, he 
besought the sailors to row with all their strength, and tdd 
the soldiers " That they at last were come to the end of their 
•' tdls, which they had so eaniestly desired; that now no- 
** thing could oppose their valour, nor add to their glory ; 
**• that, without fiehting any more, or spilling of blood, they 
** were masters of the universe; that their exploits had the 
*' same bdundaries with nature ; and that they would soon 
be spectators of things, known only to Uie immortal 
= rods?' 



ng come nearer the sea, a circumstance new and un- 
heard of by the Macedonians threw them into the utmost 
confuaon, and exposed the fleet to the greatest danger ; and 
this was the ebbing and flowing of the ocean. Forming a judR- 
ment of this vast sea from that of the Mediterranean, the only 
one th^ knew, and whose ebbings are imperceptible, they 
were very much astonished when they saw it rise to a great 
height, and overflow the country ; and considered it as a mark 
aStailhUvf,p,9n ft Arrian. bi Indie, p. 3U« c Foot honditA flurlcdqc^ 
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of the anger of the gods, who weredbposedtotmiiisli thdf 
rathness. Thfjr were no less surprised and terrified,. some 
hours after, when they saw the ebbing of the sea, which now 
withdrew as it had before advanced, leaving thos^ lands un- 
covered it had so lately overflowed. The fleet was veiy 
much shattered, and tiie shms being now upon dry land, the 
fields were covered with clothes, with broken oars and plfioiks, 
as liter a great storm. 

At last Alexander, after having q)ent fiill nine-mcdths in 
coming down the rivers, arrived at the ocean; where, gaz- 
ii^ with the utmost eagerness upon that vast escpanse of 
waters, he imagined that this sight, worthy so great a con- 
Queror as himsd^ greatly overpaid all the toils he had on- 
aergone, and the many thousand men he had lost, to arrive 
at it. He then offered sacrifices to the gods,, and partkrulaTly 
to Neptune ; threw into the sea the bulls he had sbuightered, 
and a great number of golden cups ; and besought &e gods 
not to sufier any mortsd after him to exceed the bounds ol 
bis expedkioQ. Finding that he had extended his conquests 
to the extremities of the earth on that side, he imagmed he 
had completed his mighty deagn; and, highly delighted widi 
himself^ ne returned to i^in the rest of his fleet and army, 
which waited for him at Patala^ and m the neighbourhood of 
that place. 

Sect. XVII. 

Alexander is grkroioudy dUtreaaed by finane. Hit maniu 
Sfatira, the daughter of Darius. 

« Alexander, being returned to Patala, prepared all things 
for the departure of his fleet. He appointed Nearchus ad- 
miral of it, who was the only officer that had the courage 
to accept of this commission, which was a very hazardous 
one, because th^ were to sail over a sea entirely unknown 
to lliem. The king was very much pleased at nis accept- 
ing of it ; and, after testifying his acknowledgement upon 
that account in the most obliging terms, he compnanded him 
to take the best ships in the fleet, and to go and observe the 
sea-coast extending from the Indus to the bottom of the 
Persian gulf: and, after having given these order!s» he set 
out by land for Babylon. 

A Nearchus did not leave the Indus at the same thne with 
Alexander. It was not yet the season proper for sailiQg. It 
was summer, when the southern sea-wmds rise ; and the 
season of the north- winds, which blow in wmter, was not yet 
come. He therefoire did not set sail till about the end of 
September, which was too soon ; and acconfingly he waa 
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mcommoded b^ winds some days after his dc|Mrtiive, and 
obliged to shelter himself for twenty-foar days. 

wf are obliged for these partiGulars to Arrian, vho has 
nvcD us an exact journal of tUs voy age, copied £rooi that of 
Kearchus, the admiral. 

Alexander, after having left PataJa, marched thraoeh the 
country of the Oritae, the capital whereof was called Ora, 
or Rhfunbads. Here he was m such want of provision that 
he lost a great number of soldiers, and brongnt bock from 
IncUa scarcely the fourth part of his army, which had con- 
sisted of 130,000 foot and 15,000 horK. Sckness, bod food, 
and the excesshre heats, had swept them away in multitudes ; 
but fimiine made a stiU greater havoc among to tnops in 
this barren country, which was ndther j^wed nor sowed ; 
its inhabitants being savages, who fored very hard, and led a 
most uncomfortable life. After they had eaten all the pahn- 
tree roots that could be met with, they were otdiged to feed 
upon the beasts of burthen, and next upon their war-hones ; 
and, when they had no beasts left to carry their baggage, 
xYifff were forced to bum those rich qxals, for the Ae of 
which the Macedonians had run to the extremities of the 
eartb. The plague, a disease, which generally accompanies 
ianune, completed the calami^ of the soLdiers, and destroy- 
ed great numbers of them. 

After marching 60 days, Alexander arrived on the con- 
fines dT Gediosia, where he found plenhr ot all thinss : for 
' not €K^ the soil was very fruitftil, but tne kings and great 
men« who lay nearest that country, sent him all kind of 
provisions. He continued some time here, in order to re- 
fresh Itis army. The governors of IncUa having sent, bf his 
order, a great number of horses and all kinds of l)easts of 
burthen, from the several kingdoms subject to him, he re- 
mounted his tro<»s, equipped those woo had lost every 
thiog, and soon after presented all of them with arms, as 
beautiful as those they had before, which it was very easy 
for him to do, as they were upon the confines of Persia, at 
that time in peace, and fai a very flourishing condition. 

He arrived in Carmania, now called Kerman, and went 
through it, not with the afa- and equipage of a warrior and a 
conquennr, but in a kind of masquerade, and Bacchanalian 
ftstivity ; committing the most notous and extravagant ac- 
tions. He was drawn by eight horses, lumself being seated 
on a magnificent chariot, above which a scafiold was raised, 
in the form of a square stage, where he passed the days and 
nights in feasts and carousing. This ohariot was preceded 
and followed bv an infinite number of others, some of which, 
in tile shape ot tents, were covered with rich carpets, and 
puiyle coveriets; and others, shaped like cradles, were 
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over-'shadowed with branches of trees. On th^ ades of fte 
roads, and at the doors of houses, a great number pf casJLS^ 
ready broached, were placed, whence the soldiers drew, wino» 
in large flaggons, cups, and .inlets, prepared for that pur- 
pose. . . 

The whole country echoed with the sound of instruments, 
and the howling of the Bacchanals, who, with their hajr c£s- 
hevelled, and like so many frantic creatures, ran up and 
down, abandoning themselves to every kind of licentiousness. 
All this he did in imitation of the triumph of Bacchus, whow 
as we are tdd, crossed all A^ in this equ^age, after he had 
conquered India. Tl^ riotous, dissolute march lasted seven 
days, during all which time the army was never sober* It 
was very happy, says Quintus Curtius, for them, that the 
conquered nations did not think of attacking them in this con- 
dition ; for 1000 resolute men, well armed, might, with great 
ease, have defeated the conquerors of the world, whilst thus 
plunged in wine and excess. 

« Nearchus still keeping alon^ the sea-coast, from the 
mouth of the Indus, came at last into the. Persian gul^ and 
arrived at the island of Harmusia, now called Ormus. He 
^ere was informed, that Alexander was not above five days 
journey from him. Having left the fleet in a secure place«. 
he went to meet Alexander, accompanied only by four nep- 
sons. The king was very anxious about his fieet. '^f^ea 
news was brougAt him that Nearchus was arrived, almost 
alone, he imaged that it had been entirely destroyed, 9JsA 
that Nearchus ha4 been so very happy as to escs^ €cpm 
the general misfortune. His arrival confirmed hin^ still 
more in his opinion, when he beheld a company of pale, lean» 
creatures, whose countenances were so much changed, that 
it was scarcely possible to know them again. Taking Near- 
chus aside, he told him that he was overjoyed at hi$ ^turn, 
but, at the same time, was inconsolable for the loss of his 
fleet. '* Your fleet, royal Sar," cries he immediately, " tlianks 
*• to the gods, is not lost :" Upon which he related the con- 
dition in wliich he had left it. Alexander could not refrain 
from tears, and confessed, that this happy news gave him 
greater pleasure than the conquest of all Asia. lie heard* 
with uncommon delight, the account Nearchus gave of hb 
voyage, and the discoveries he had made ; and bade him re- 
turn, and go quite up the Euphrates as ^ as Babylon, pur- 
suant to the first orders he had given him. 

In Carmania, many complaints were made ta Alexander^ 
concerning governors and other officers, who had grievously 
oppressed the people, of various provinces, during his ab- 
sence : for, folly persuaded he would never retumi they hsd 
a Arrzaoi in Iiriie. 9, S4»-*Ji2» 
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exercised every species of rapine, tyranny, cruelty, and op*, 
pression. But Alexander, strongly affected with their griev- 
ances, and pierced to the very soul with their just com- 
[daints, put to death as many as were found guil^ of mal- 
administratiob, and with them 600 soldiers, who had been 
the instruments of tiieir exactions and other crimes. He 
ever afterwards treated, with the same severity, all such of 
bis officers as were convicted of the like guilt, so that his go* 
vemment was beloved by all the conquered nations. He 
was of opinion, that a prince owes these examples of seve- 
rity to his equity, which ought to check every kind of ir- 
regularity ; to his glory, to prove he does not connive, or 
share in the injustice comipitted in his name ; to the consola- 
tion of his subjects, whcnh he supplies with a vengeance 
which themselves ought never to exercise ; in fiiie, to the 
safety of his dominions, which, by so equitable an adminis- 
tration, are secured from many dangers, and very often from 
insurrections. It is a great unhappiness to a kingdom when 
every part of it resounds with exactions, vexations, oppres- 
aoos, and corruption, and not so much as a sin^ man is 
punished as a terror to the rest ; and that the whole weight 
of the public authority fells only upon the pec^le, and never 
on those who ruin them. 

The great pleasure Alexander took, in the account which 
Kearchus gave him of his successftil voyage, inspired that 
prince with a great inclination for navigation and voyages by 
sea. He proposed no less than to sail, from the Persian 
gul^ roiina Arabia and Africa, and to return into the Me- 
diterranean bv the Straits of Gibraltar, called, at that time, 
Hercules's pillars ; a voyage which had been several times 
attempted, and once performed, by order of a king of Eni>t, 
caBed Nechao, as I have observed elsewhere. It was luter- 
wards his design, when he should have humbled the pride 
of Cartlu^^ £^^nst which he was greatly exaqierated, to 
cross into Spain, called, by the Greeks, Iberia, from the 
river Iberus : he next was to go over the Alps, and coast 
along Italy, where he would have had but a short passage 
into Epirus, and from thence into Macedonia. For this pur- 
pose, ne sent orders to the viceroys of Mesopotamia and 
Syria, to build, in several parts of the Euphrates, and par- 
ticularly at Thapsacus, ships sufficient for that enterprize ; 
and he caused to be felled, on mount Libanus, a great num- 
ber of trees, which were to be carried into the above men- 
tioned city. But this prefect, as well as a ^reat many more 
which he meditated, were all defeated bv his early death. 

Continuing his march, he went to Pasargada, a city ot 
Persia. Orsines was governor of the country, and the great- 
est nobleman in it. He descended from Cyrus ; aiid, besides 
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the wealth be inherited firam his ancestors, he himself had 
amaiwed great treasures, having, for many years, ruled a 
large country. He had done the king a fdgnal piece of ser- 
vice. The peraon who gxwemed the provinceauring Aiex*^ 
ander's exijediticxi into India, happened to die ; when Or- 
sines observing, that, for want of a governor, all things were 
rumung to confusian, took the administration upon himself 
composed matters very happily, and preserved them in the 
utmost tranquillity till Alexander's arrival. He went to 
meet him, witbpresents of all kinds for himself, as well as 
his officers. These consisted of a mat number of fine 
managed horses, chariots enriched wim gold and silver, pre- i 
cious mmiture, jewels, gold vases of promgious wdeht, pur- I 
pie robes, and 4000 talents of silver, m specie^*. However, j 
this generous magnificence proved &tal to him ; for he pre- 
sented such gifts to the principal grandees of the cour^ as ' 
infinitely exceeded thdr expectations, but gave nothing to | 
the eunuch Bagoas, the king^s favourite ; and this not through 
forgetfulness, but out of contempt. Some persons telling '' 
lum how much the kmg loved Bagoas, he answeml, '* I ho- 
** nour the kin^s friends, but not an in&mous eunuch.'* 
These words bong tdd Bagoas, he employed all his credit 
to ruin a prince, descended from the noblest blood in the 
East, and irreproachable in his conduct. He even bribed 
some of Orsines's attendants, giving them instructions how 
to impeadi him at a proper season ; and, in the mean time, 
whenever he was alone with the lung, he filled his mind with 
suspicions and distrust, letting drop ambiguous expresaons 
concerning that nobleman, as if by chance ; and dissembling 
veiy art&lly the motives of his discontent Neverdieless, 
the king suspended his judgment for the present, but disco- 
vered less esteem than before for Orsines, who knew nothing 
of what was plotting agauist him, so secretly the affair was 
carried on ; and the eimuch, in his private, discourses with 
Alexander, was perpetually charging him either with exac- 
tions or treason. 

The great danger to which princes are exposed is the suf- 
fering themselves to be prejudiced and over-reached in this 
manner by their favourites ; a danger so common, that St, 
Bernard, writing to Pope Eugenius 6, assures him, that, if he 
were exempt from this weakness, he mav boast himself to 
be the oaly man in the world that is so. What is here spoken 
of princes is applicable to all who are in power. Great men 
generally listen with pleasure to the slanderer ; and for this 
reason, because he generally puts on the mask of affection 
and zeal, which soothes their pride. Slander always noiakes 
some impi-^on on the most equitable minds, and leaves be- 
« About «00,000 iMinds. * Dc Coondw. lib> ii. c. 14. 
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hind It such dark and gloomy traces as rake snspidons, jea- 
kxisies, and distrusts. Tlie artful alanderer is boldand indefo- 
tigable, because he is sure to escape unpunished, and is sensi- 
ble that he runs but very little danger in greatly prejudicing 
others. With regard to the great, they seldom make inquiry 
into the grounds of these secret calumnies, dther from mdo- 
lence, ina^ntion, or shame to appear suspicious, fearful, or 
AfiEident ; in* a word, from their unwillingness to own that 
they were imposed upon, and had abandoned themsdves to 
a rash credulity. In tlus manner, the most unsulfied virtue 
and the most irreproachable fidelity are frequently brou^t 
to inevitable ruin. 

Of this we have had a sad example on the present oc- 
casion. Bagaos, after having tsLken his measures at distance, 
at last gave birth to his dark design. Alexander, having 
caused the monument of Cyrus to be opened, in order to 
perform iiineral honours to the ashes ot that great prince^ 
ibund nothing in it but an ofd rotten slueld, two Scythian bows, 
and a scymitar ; whereas he hoped to find it full of gdd and 
silver, as the Persians had reported. The king laid a gcddeB 
crown on his urn, and covered it with his cloak ; vastly sur- 
prised that so powerjfiil and renowned a prince had not been 
tniried with greater pomp than a private man. Bagoas 
thinking this a proper time for him to speak, ^' Are we to 
" wonder," says he, " that we find the tombs of kings so 
*' empty, since the houses of governors, and provinces, are 
" filled with the gold of which they have dqwived them ? I, 
" indeed, had never seen this monument, but I have heard 
" Darius say, that immense treasures were buried in it. 
" Hence flowed the unbounded liberality and profusion of 
* " Orsines, who, by bestowing what he could not Keep with- 
*' out ruining himself, thougnt to make a merit oi this in 
** your sight." This charge was without the least founda^ 
tioQ ; and yet the Magi, who guarded the sepulchre, were 
put to the torture, but sdl to no purpose; and nothing was 
discovered relating to the pretendea theft. Their alence, 
on this occasion, ought naturally to have cleared Orsines ; 
but the artful, insinuating, discourses of Bagoas had made a 
deep impresfflon on Alexander's mind, and, by that means, 
^ven calumny an easy access to it The accusers, whom 
Bs^as had subotned, having made choice of a &vourable 
■moment, came and impeached Oranes, and charged him 
with the commisfflon of several odious crimes, and, amongst 
the rest, with stealing the treasures of the monument. At 
tlus charge the matter appeared no longer doubtful, and the 
kidications were thought sufficient ; so that this prince was 
loaded with chains, before he so much as suspected that any 
accusation had been brought agamst him ; and was put to 
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death, 'without beiiig so much as heard, or canfrcnted with 
his accusers. Too unhappy fate of kings, who do not hear 
and examine things in person ; and who still continue in&tu- ; 
ated, notwithstanding the numberless examples they read in 
history, of princes who have been deceived m the like man- 
ner. 

1 have already said, that there had followed the king an 
Indian, called Calanus, reputed the wisest man ot his coun- i 
try, who, though he professed the practice of the most se- 
vere philosophy, had however been persuaded, in his ex- 
treme old age, to attend upon the court. « This man, hav- 
ing lived 83 years, without having been ever afflicted with 
sickness, and having a \ery severe fit of the cholic upon his 
arrival at Pasargada, resolved to put himself to death. Re- 
solutely determined not to let the perfect health he had al- 
ways enjoyed be.impaired by lingering pains ; and being also 
afraid of railing into the hands of physidans, and of being 
tortured with loads of medicine, he besought the king to 
order the erecting of a funeral pile for him; and desired that, 
after he had ascended it, fire might be set to it Alexander 
imaged Calanus might easily be dissuaded from so dreadful 
a design ; but, finding, in spite of all the arguments he could 
use, that Calanus was still inflexible, he at last was obliged 
to acquiesce with it. Calanus tiien rode on horseback to 
tlie foot of the funeral pile ; offered up his prayers to the gods ; 
caused the same libations to be poured upon himself, and the 
rest of the ceremonies to be observed, which are practised 
at funerals ; cut off a tuft of his hair, as was done to the vic- 
tims at a sacrifice ; embraced such of his friends as were 
present ; intreated them to be merry that day, to feast and 
carouse with Alexander ; assuring them, at the same time, 
that he would soon see that prince in Babylon. After saying 
these words he ascended, with the utmost cheerfidness, the 
funeral pile, laid himself down upon it, and covered his&ce ; 
and, when the flame caught him, he did not make the least 
motion ; but, with a patience and constancy that surprised 
the whole army, continued in the posture in which be at first 
had laid himself; and completed his sacrifice, by dying pur- 
suant to the cui^om practised by the sages of his country. 

^ The hbtorian informs us, that people differed very much 
in opimon with respect to this action. Some condemned it, 
as suiting only a frantic, senseless, wretch ; others ima^a- 
ed he was prompted to it out of vain-glory, merely foi* the 
sake of being gazed at, and to pass for a miracle in constan- 
cy ; (and these were not mistaken :) others ag£un applauded, 
this false heroism, which had enabled him to triumph in tbj^ 
manner over pain and death. 

a Arrian. L vii. p. 876. Diod. fibi zrii. p* 573—574, Phit. in Aiex. ».. 7D3. 

b Diod. 
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Alexander, being returned into his tent, after this dread- 
M ceremony, invited several of his friends, and general offi- 
cers, to supper; and, in compliance with Calanus's request, 
and to do him honour, he proposed a crown, as a reward fov 
him who should quaff most. He who conquered on this oc- 
casion was Promachus, who swallowed four measures of 
wine, that is, 18 or 20 pints. After receiving the prize, which 
was a crown worth a <> talent, he survived lus victory hat 
three days. Of these guests, forty-one died of their mtem- 
perance: a scene worthy of closing that which Calanus had 
a little before exhibited ! 

^From Pasargada, Alexander came to Persepdis ; and, 
surveying the remams of the conilagrati(m, was exasperated 
against lumself for his folly in setting it on fire. From hence 
he advanced towards Susa. Nearchus, m compliance with 
his orders, had begun to sail up the Euphrates with his fleet ; 
but, being informed that Alexander was ^ing to Susa, he 
came down again to the mouth of the Pasitigns, and ssuled 
up this river to a bridge, where Alexander was to pass it. 
Then the naval and land armies joined. The king ofl^red to 
his gods sacrifices, by way of thanks for his happy return, 
and great rejoicings were made in the camp. Nearchus re- 
ceive the honours due to him, for the care he had taken of 
the fleet, and for having conducted it so fisir safe, through 
numberless dangers. 

Alexander found in Susa all the captives of quality he had 
left there. He married Statira, Darius*s eldest daughter, 
' and gave the youngest to his dear Hephsstion. And, m or- 
der that, by making these marriages more common, his own 
might not be censured, he persuaded the greatest noblemen 
in his court, and his principal £avourites, to imitate him. 
Accordingly they chose, from among the noblest £unilies of 
Persia, about 80 young maidens, whom they married. His 
design was, by these alliances, to cement so stronely the 
union of the two najtions, that thev should thenceforward 
• form but one, under his empire. Tne nuptials wei-e solem- 
nized after the Persian manner. He likewise feasted all the 
rest of the Macedoiuans who had married before in that 
country. It is related, that there were 9000 guests at this 
feast, and that he gave each of them a golden cup for the 
Bbations, 

Not satisfied with thus bounty, he would also pay his sol- 
ders' debts. But, finding that several would not declare 
the sum th^ owed, for fear of its being an artifice merely to 
discover those among them who w«re too lavish of their mo- 
ney, he appointed, in his camp, offices, whei:e all debts were 
paid, without a^ung the nam^ either of the debtor or credi- 
• 1000 erovm. * Anton* d« XA ii, !»• Ml. 
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lor. His liberality was very great en thisocca»on, and gave 
prodigious satisfaction ; we are told, that it amounted to near 
10,000 talents «; but his indulgence, in permitting every per- 
son to conceal his name, was a still more agreeable circum- 
stance. He reproached the soldiers for thdr seeming to sus- 
pect the truth of his promise, and said to them *, " That a 
" king ought never to forfeit his word with his subjects.; nor 
" his subjects suspect that he could be guilty of so shameful 
•* a prevarication." A truly royal maxim, as it forms the 
security of a people, and the most solid glory of a prince ; 
which, at the same time, may be renounced tor ever, by the 
violation of a angle promise ; which, in affairs of govern- 
ment, is the most fatal of all errors. 

And now there arrived at Susa 30,000 Persian young men, 
most of the same age, and called Ffii^onU that is successor* ; 
as coming to relieve the old soldiers in their duty and long fa- 
tigues. Such only had been made choice of as were the 
strongest and best-shaped in all Persia ; and had been sent to 
the governors of such cities as were either founded or con- 
quered by Alexander. These had instructed them in mili- 
tary discipline, and in all things relating to the science of war. 
They were all very neatly dressed, and armed after the Ma- 
cedonian manner. These came and encamped before the 
city, where, drawing up in battle-array, they were reviewed, 
and performed their exercises before the king, who was ex- 
tremely well pleased, and very bountiful to them afterwards, 
at which the Macedonians took great umbrage. And, in- 
deed, Alexander, observing these were harassed and tired 
out with the lisngth of the war, and often vented murmurs 
and conn^aints in the assemblies, he, for that reason, was de- 
sirous ottraining up these new forces, purposely tocheckthe 
licentiousness of the veterans. It is dangerous to disgust a 
whole nation, and to favour foreigners too openly. 

« In the mean time Harpalus, whom iUexander, during 
his exi>editions into India, had appointed governor of Baby- 
lon, quitted his service. Flattering himself with the hcnies 
that this prince would never return from his wars in that 
country, he had given a loose to all kinds of licentiousness, 
and consumed, in his infamous revels, part of the wealth 
with which he had been entrusted. As soon as he was in- 
formed that Alexander, in his return fipom Lidia punished 
very severely such of his lieutenants as had abused thdr 
power he meditated how he might best secure himself, and, 
tor this purpose, amassed 5,000 talents, that is, about 750,000 

a Atxnit 1,500,000/ 
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pcunds-; assembled 6,000 soldiers, vdtfadrew into Attica, and 
knded at Athens. <> Immediately all such orators as made 
a trade of eloquence ran to him in crowds, all ready to be 
corrupted by bribes, as they wei'e before by hopes ot them. 
Harpalus did not fail to distribute a small part of his wealth 
among these orators to win them over to his interest, but he 
6ffered Phocion TOO ^ talents, and even put his person and 
prop^y under his protection, well knowing the prodigious 
aHtnoii^ he had over the people. 

The mme of his probity, and particularly of his disinterest- 
edness, had gained him this credit. Philip's deputies had of- 
fered him great sums of money in that prmce's name, and in- 
treating him to accept them, if not for himself at least for his 
ciukliieo, who were so poor, that it would be impossible for 
them to support the ^lory of his name : * " If they resemble 
" noe,'* rephed Phocion, *' the little spot of ground* with the 
'' produce of which I have hitherto lived, and which has 
«« raised me to the glory you mention, will be sufficient to 
** maintain them ; if it will not, I do not intend to leave them 
«• wealtJi, merely to foment and heighten their luxury." 
d Alexander having, likewise, sent him 100 * talents. Pho- 
doo asked those who brought them, with what design Alex- 
smder had sent him so great a sum, while he did not remit 
any to the rest of the Athenians ? " It is," replied they, 
^ because Alexander looks upon you as the only just and 
" virtuous man." ** Let him then," says Phocion, ** suffei* 
*' me still to enjoy that character, and be really what I am 
" taken for." 

The reader will suppose, that he did not give a more fe- 
vourable reception to the persons sent by Harpalus. And, 
indeed, he spoke to them in very harsh terms, declaring that 
he ^KHild immediately take such measures as would be very 
disagreeable to the person on whose errand they came, in 
case he did not leave off bribing the city ; so that Harpalus 
lost adl hopes from that quarter. 

Demosthenes did not at first show more favour to Harpa- 
lus. He advised the Athenians to drive him out from their 
city, and not to involve it in a war, upon a very unjust occa- 
sion, and, at the same time, without the least neces^ty. 

Some days after, Harpalus, as an inventory was taken of 
his goods, having observed that Demosthenes took a particu- 
lar pleasure in viewmg one of the lung's cups, of solid gold, 
and that he admired the &shion and the beauty of the work- 
manship, deared him to take it in his hand, and tell him the 

n Plot, in Phoc. p. 751 * 700,000 erowna 
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weight of it. Demosthenes, taking the cup, was surprised 
at its heaviness, and, accordingly, asked how much it weigh- 
ed ? Harpalus answered, with a smile, twenty a talents lie' 
Ueve ; and that very evening sent him that sum, ^ith the 
cup : for, so great was Harpalus's penetration, that he could 
(fiscover by the air, and certam glances, the kSble of a man 
^truck with the charms of gold. Demosthenes could not 
resist its power ; but, overcome b)r this present, and bdn^ * 
no longer master of himself, he joined, on a sudden, with | 
Harpalus's party ; and, the very next morning, wrappingbts 
neck well in woollen cloths, he went to the assemb^. .The 
people then ordered him to rise and make a speech, but he 
r^sed, making signs that he had lost his voice ; upon which 
some wags cried aloud, that their orator had been seized in 
the night, not with a * aquinancy^ but an argyrancy ; thereby 
intimating, that Harpalus's money had suppressed his voice. 

The people, being told next day of the gift which had 
been sent to Demosthenes, were highly exasperated, and re- 
fused to hear his justification. Harpalus was thereupon ex- 
pelled the citv ; and, in order to discover the persons who 
nad taken bribes, the magistrates commanded a strict search 
to be made in all houses, that of Caricles excepted, who, 
having married but a little before, was exempt from this in- 
quiry, out of respect to his bride. The poUteness shown on 
mis occasion does honour to Athens, and is not always exer- 
cised elsewhere. 

I^mosthenes, to prove his uinocence, proposed a decree, 
by which the senate of the Areopagus was empowered to 
take cognizance of this matter. He was the first they tried, 
and fined, upon being convicted, «' 50 talents, for the payment 
of which he was thrown into prison ; however, he found 
means to escape, and left his country. Demosthenes did not 
behave with resolution and magnanimity in his banishment, j 
residing, generally, at ^gina or Troezene ; and, every tiune \ 
he cast his eves on Attica, his face would be covered wi^ i 
tears ; and he suffered such words to drop from him as 
"were unworthy a brave man; words which by no means 
correspond with his resolute and generous behaviour during 
his administration. Cicero was reproached with the same 
weakness in his exile, which shows that great men are not 
such at all times and on aU occasions. 

a 30,000 crowna 
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« It were to be wished, for the honour of eloquence, that 
what Pausanias relates, in justification of Demosthenes, 
were true ; and it is very probable it was so. According to 
this author, Harpalus, after flying from Athens, was seized 
by Philoxenus, the Macedonian ; and, being racked, to ex- 
tort from him the names of such Athenians as had been 
bribed by him, he did not once mention Demosthenes, whose 
name, had he been guilty, he would not have suppressed 
before Philoxenus, as that orator was his enemy. 

Upon the first report of Harpalus's flying to Athens, 
Alexander, fully determined to go, in person, to punish Har- 
palus and the Athenians, had commanded a fleet to be 
equipped. But after news was brought, that the people m 
their assembly had ordered him to depart their city, he laid 
aade all thoughts of returning into Europe. 

Alexander, having still a curiosity to see the ocean, came 
down from Susa, upon the river Eulaeus; and, after having 
coasted the Peraan gulf to the mouth of the Tygris, he 
went up that river, towards the army, which was encampo) 
«n the banks of it, near the city of Opis, under the com- 
mand of Hephxstion. 

Upon his arrival there, he published a declaration in thef 
camp, by which all the Macedonians, who, by reason of their 
age, wounds, or any other infirmity, were unable to support 
any longer the fetigues of the service, were permitteid to 
return into Greece ; declaring, that his design was to dis- 
charge them, to be bountiful to them, and send them back 
to their native country, in a safe and honourable manner. 
His intention was, in making this declaration, to oblige, and, 
at the same time, give them the strongest proof « Ws af- 
fection for them. However, the very contrary happened ; 
for, being already disgusted, upon some other accounts, es- 
pecially by the visible preference which Alexander gave to 
foreigners, they imagined, that his resolution was to make 
Asia the seat ra his empire, and to disengage himself from 
the Macedonians; and that the only motive of his ddng this 
■was, that they might make room for the new troc^s he had 
levied in the conquered countries. This alone was sufficient 
to exasperate them to fiiry. Upon which, without observing 
the least order or discipline, or regarding the remonstrances 
of their officers, they went to the king, with an air of inso- 
lence which they had never assumed till then, and, with 
seditious cries, demanded to be all discharged ; saying, for- 
ther, that, since he despised the soldiers who had gained him 
all his victories, he and his father Ammon might carry on 
the war against whomsoever, and in what manner, they 
pleased ; but, as for themselves, they were folly detenninea 
not to serve him any longer. 

a Pftuam. l.ii*]i. wiygiti^edbyGoogle 
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The king, no way surprised, and without once hesitating, 
leaps from ms tribunal, causes the principal mutineers, whom 
he nimself pointed out to lus guards, to be immediatdy seiz- 
ed, and orders IS to be punished. This bold and vigorous 
action, which thunderstruck die Macedoiuans, suppressed 
their insolence in an instant ; quite amazed and conrounded, 
and scarcdy daring to look at one another, they stood with 
downcast eves, and were so dispirited, and trembled so pro- 
di^ously, that they were unable either to speak or even to 
think. Sedng them in this condition, he re-ascended lus tri- 
bunal, where, after repeating to them, with a severe coun- 
tenance and a menacmg tone of voice, the numerous favours 
which Philip, his father, had bestowed upon them, and all the 
marks of kindness and friendship by which he himself had 
distinguished them, he concluded with these words : " You 
" all desire a discharge ; I grant it you. Go now, and pub- 
*• lish to the whole world, that you have left your prince to 
'* the mercy of the nations he had conquered, who were more 
*• affectionate to him than you." After speaking this, he re- 
amed suddenly into his tent ; cashiers his old guard ; ap- 
points another in its place, all composed of Persian soldiers ; 
shuts himself up for some days, and would not see any per- 
son all the time. 

Had the MacedCmians been sentenced to die, it could not 
have surprised them more than when news was brought 
them, that the king had confided the care of his person to 
the Persians. They could suppress their grief no longa*, so 
that nothing was heard but cries, groans, and lamentations. 
Sopn after, they all run together to the king's tent, throw 
down their arms, confessing their guilt, acknowledging their 
fault, with tears and sighs, declare that the loss of Itte will 
not be so grievous as the loss of honour, and protest that 
they will not leave the place till the king has pardoned them. 
At last, Alexander could no longer resist the tender proo& 
they gave of their sorrow and repentance ; so that when he 
himsdf, at his coming out of his tent, saw them in this de- 
jected condition, he could not refrain from tears ; and, after 
some gentle reproaches, which were softened by an air of 
humanity and kindness, he declared so loud as to be heard l^ 
them all, that he restored them to his friendship. This was 
restoring them to life, as was manifest from their shouts. 

He afterwards discharged such Macedonians as were no 
longer able to carry arms, and sent them back to their native 
country with rich presents. He commanded, that, at the ex- 
hibiting of the public games, they should be allowed the chief 
places in the theatre, and there sit with crowns on thdr 
heads ; and gave orders that the children of those who had 
lost their lives in his service shouk) recdvet^duriiig their xni- 
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norit^y the same pay which had been g^ven their fathers. 
Such support and honours granted to veterans must neces- 
sarUy ennoble, in a very conspicuous manner, the military 
protession ! It is not possible for a government to enrich 
every sddier individually, but it may animate and console 
him by marks of distinction, which in^ire a stronger ardour 
for war, more constancy in the service, and ncoler senti- 
ments and modvesr 

Alexander appcmted Craterus commander of these sol- 
diers, to whom he gave the government of Macedonia, Tlies- 
saly, and Thrace, which Antipater had enjoyed ; and the 
latter was commanded to bring the recruits instead of Crate- 
rus. The king had long since been quite tired with Uie com- 
plaints of his mother and Antipater, who could not agree. 
She charged Antipater with aspiring at sovereign power, 
and the latter complained of her violent and untractable dis- 
position ; and had often declared, in his letters, that she did 
not behave in a manner suitable to her dignity. It was with 
some reluctance Antipater resided his government. 

a From Opis, Alexander arrived at Ecbatana, in Media, 
where, after having despatched the most urgent aflfairs of 
the kmgdom, he again solemnized games and ftitivals : there 
had come to him from Greece 3000 dancers, makers of ma- 
chinery, and other persons skilled in diveraons of this kind. 
It happened, very unluckily, during the celebration tS these 
festival, that Hephsestion died of a disease which he brought 
upon himself. Alexander abandoning lumself to immoderate 
drinking, his whole court followed ms example, and some- 
times i^nt wh«le days and nights in these excesses. In one 
of them Hephaestion lost his lite. He was the most intimate 
friend the king had, the confidant of all his secrets, and, to 
say all in a word, a second self. Craterus alone seemed to 
dispute this honour with him. A sentence, which one day 
escaped that prince, shows the difference he made' between 
these two courtiers. " Craterus," says he, " lovesthe king, 
•' but Hephsestion loves Alexander." This expres^on sig- 
nifies, if I mistake not, that Hephacstion had devoted him- 
seli^ in a tender and affectionate manner, to the person of 
Alexander, but that Craterus loved him as a king, that is, 
ivas concerned for his reputation, and sometimes was less 
obsequious to bis will than he was zealous for his glory and 
interest. An excellent character, but verv uncommon. 

Hephestion was as much beloved by all the courtiers as 
by Alexander himseli Modest, even tempered, beneficent ; 
finee from pride, avarice, and jealousy ; he never abused his 
credit with the king, nor preferred himself to those officers 
-whose merit made them necessary to his sovereign. He 
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was umversally regretted : but his death threw Aleicander 
into excessive sorrow, to whidi he abandoned lumself insui^ 
a manner as was unworthy so great a king. He seemed tb 
receive no consolation, but in the eictraordinary funeral ho- 
nours he pud to his fiiend at his arrival in Babyki^ wlutlier 
he commanded Perdicas to carry his corpse. 

In order to remove, by business and employment, the me- 
lancholy ideas wluch die death of his &vounte perpetually 
awakened m his mind, Alexander marched his army against 
the Cossaci, a warlike nation, inhabiting the mountains of Me- 
dki, whom not one of the Persian monarchs had ever been 
able to conquer. However, the king reduced them in forty 
days, afterwards passed the Tigris, and marched towanjs 
Babylon. 

Sect. XVIII. 

Alexander enters Babylon, Hia death. Htfi corfise conveij' 
edto the Temfile qfJufiiter Amman, 

a Alexander being arrived within a le^e and a half of 
Babylon, the Chaldeans, who pretended to Know futurity by 
the stars, deputed to him some of their dd men, to acquaint 
him that he would be in danger of his life in case he entered 
that city, and were very urgent with him to pass by it. The 
Babyloiufih astrologers were held in such great reputatidh, 
that this advice made a prodigious impression on nis mind, 
and filled him with confusion and dread. Upon this, after 
sending several of the grandees of his court to Babylon, he 
lumsdf went another way ; and, having marched about 10 
leagues, he stopped lor some time in the place where he had 
encamped his army. The Greek philosophers, being tdd 
the foundation of his fear and scruples, waited upon Mm ; 
when, setting in the strongest light tne principles ot Anaxa- 
^ras, whose tenets they followed, they demonstrated to bite, 
in the strongest manner, the vanity of astixdo^ ; and made 
him have so great a contempt for divination in general, and 
for that of the Chaldeans in particular, that he immediately 
inarched towards Babylon with his whole army. & He knew 
that there were arrived in that city ambassadors firom all 
parts of the world, who waited for his coming, the whole 
earth echoing so much with the terror of his name, that tbe 
several nations came, with inexpressible ardour, to pay ho- 
mage to Alexander, as to him wno was to be their sover^. 
This view, which f^reeably soothed the strongest of all Bs j 
passions, contributed very much to stifle every other reflcc. | 

a Arrian, lib vii. p. ig 1—309. Q Curt. lib. x c 4—7. Plat, iq Alex. p. 7^ | 
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tioo« and to make him careless of all advice that might be 
giycQ )iim ; so that he set forward, with all possible diligeiice, 
•towards that great dty, there to hold the states-geoOTal, in 
amaoner, c^ the worldl After making a most magiuficent 
«Btvy, he gave audience to all the ambassadors, with the 
grandeur and di^iity suitable to a great monarch, and, at 
the same time, with the affability and politetiess of a prince, 
who is dedrous of winning the affection of all. He loaded 
those of Epidaurus with great presents for the deity who 
pre«de& over their dty, as well as over health, but reproach- 
ed him at the same time. *' .^sculapius," says he, ** has 
** showed me but very little indulgence, in not preserving the 
" life of a friend, who was as dear to me as myself.'' In 
private, he discovered a great friendship for such of the de- 
puties of Greece as came to congratulate him on his victo- 
ries and his happy return ; and he restored them all the sta- 
tues and other curiosities, which Xerxes had carried out of 
Greece, that were found in Susa, Babylon, Pasargada, and 
other places. We are told, that among these were the sta- 
tues of Harmodius and Aristogiton, and that they were 
broi^ht back to Athens. 

The ambassadors from Corinth having offered him, in the 
name of their city, the freedom of it ; helauehed at an ofier, 
.which seemed altogether unworthy of one who had attained 
so exalted a pitch of grandeur and power. However, when 
Alexander was told that Corinth had granted this privilege 
to Hercules only, he accepted it with joy ; and piqued him- 
^self upon, treading in his steps, and resembling him m all 
things. But, cries a Seneca in what did this frantic young man, 
with whom sttccessfol temerity passed for virtue, resemble 
Hercules? The latter, free from all self-interested views, tra- 
v^ed through the world, merely to benefit the several na- 
. ikap& whom he visited, and to purge the earth of such robbers 
asr infested it : whefeas Alexander, who is justly entitled the 
•phuiderer of nations, made his glory to consist in carrying 
desolation into all places, said in rendering himself the terror 
of mankind. 

At the same time he wrote a letter, which was to have 
been read publicly in the assembly of the Olympic games, 
-whereby the several cities of Greece were commanded to 
permit all exiles to return into their native country, those 
excepted who had committed sacrilege, or any other crime 
deserving death ; and ordered Antipater to employ an arm- 
ed force ii^ainst such cities as should refose to obey. This 

9 duid illi limile habebat resanui adoteicens, cui pro vtrtute erM felix teme- 
riuu i Hercules nihil tkbi vicit. Orbem terrarani trannTit, iron eoucapiiceiM*, 

•ed riiKlicmado ; naloram hostis, honorum Tindex« terranim nmrisque pan:' 

tor. At hie • poeiitis latto gentiamque vaatater ;— — •ummum bonnio «miC, 
ferrori eiie cnn^tit morttklibuf. Secee. de Bencsf. tib. i. cap. 13* 
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V afbr haras despatched these aflairL fiodhig 

hmMfilf now at knure* began to think of Hephaestion'a ba- 
liaL This he nlemnized wkh a nia^Biiicme» the iflce of 
whieh had never been seen. As he himadr undertoek liie 
management of this iimeral, he comnaaded all the imi^ 
bottffine dties to contribute their utmost in czaltii^ the pomp 
of it. lie likewise ordered all the nations of Afl» to exCm- 
goish what the Persians call the sacred fire, till the cemno- 
ny of the interment shooid be ended ; which wasconsidered 
as an ill omen. It being never practised in Porsia* except at 
tiie death of ks monarcha. All the offioera and conrtien* ta 
please Alexsader, caused imagm to be carved of that &voiv- 
ite^ of gold* ivaqr» and other precious materials. 

At ue same time, the king, havingprocared a great mm- 
ber of architecta and skilfiil woikrocn, first caused near wc 
fiirtangsoftfae wall of Babylon to bebeaten down; and,liav^ 
ing got together a great number of bricks, and kvcjied the 
spot dengaed ibr the fimsral {Nle, he bad a niost magmfioent 
monumental structure erected over it. 

Thia edifice was divided into thirty parts, in each whereof 
was rvsed a nnilbrm buHdii^, the roof of which waa cover- 
ed with great planks of palm-tree wood. The whole fbroaed 
apcrfiset square, the drcumference of which was adorned 
witfaextrabrahiary majsmficence^ Each side was a furloiqf » 
or a hundred fiitham8,m length. At the fixit of it, and in the 
first row, were set 344 prows of ships gQded, on the •but- 
trenes, or sufiporters, whereof statues of two archers, Ibor 
cubits high, with one knee on the ground, were fixed; and 
two other statues m an upright postur^ completely amod, 
bigger than the life, being five cubits in feight. The qmces 
between the prows were spread and adorned with pori^ 
cloth. Over thesepraws was a cdonade of large flambeamx, 
the shafts of which were 15 cubits high, embellished with 
crowns of gold at the part where they are held. Tkefianne 
of those flambesux ending at top, temunated towards eagles, 
which with thehr heads turned downward, and extended 
wmga, served as ca^ntals. Dragons fixed near, or upon the 
base, turned thdr heads upwards towards the ea|^ Over 
this colonnade stood a tbirq, in the baseof wluch was vq^ie* 
seated,, in relievo, a partv of hunting anhnals, of every luud*! 
On the superior order, that is the fourth, the combat of the^ 
Centaurs was represented in gpkL Finally, on the aftiv 

a In Grttk Evm :'dff , or mr j>. Then sre t«K» fk§em if tlirteri «IMb pto« 
.rect TO tiie ri&bt mid («flt ot'thc prow. 
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pAta %pu9^ i t yiiaail iDg tioQB and biill8» were tdaeed al- 
tcfttiftdf. The whole edifice terminated with miotary^ tro* 
ifinie^ after the Maoedoidati and Barbarian feshkn, as so 
ttiny ^mbcisaf the victiHy of the former and defeat of the 
brtter. On the entabtotures and roof were represented Sy- 
Aii8» the hoUow bodies of which were filled (out in an im- 
pttvttMible mahner)^ with musicianB* who sang mournful urs 
and mges in honour of the deceased. This edifice was up- 
wards of 130 eubits hlKh, that is, above 190 feet 

The beauty of the aeaign of this structure, the singula- 
rity and magnificence of the decorations, and the several 
oraaments of it, surpassed the most wonderful productkns^ 
of fimcy, and weie all in an exquisite taste. Alexander had 
appohited to superintend the budding of this edifice Stasicra- 
tes, a gnat architect, and admin^jr well skiUed in mechi^ 
nioa, in all whose inventions and designs there appeared, not 
«n]^ pfuJic i u us magnificenoe, but a surprising boldness, and 
SDOi grandeur as was scarcely conceivable. 

« It was this artist, who, discoursing some time before with 
Alexander, had told lum, that, of all the mountains he knew, 
none would so well admit of being cut hito the shape of a man 
as mount Athos, in Thrace: that, if he therefore pleased 
to gi^e otfiders, he would make this niountidn the most dura- 
ble of all statues, and that which would lie most open to the 
view of the universe. In its left hand it should hold a €\Xr^ 
consisting of 10,000 inhabitants; and from its right shoukl 
poiBT a great river, whose waters would discharge th^Q* 
selves into the sea. One would have thought that this pro- 
ject woukl have pleased Alexander, who sought for the great 
«ad marvellous in all things; neverthdesB,'he rejecteid it, 
and wisely answered, that it was enough there was one 
)Mvice^ whose foDy mount Athos would eternise. This was 
Bieant of Xerxes, Who, havmg endeavoured to cut through 
the isthnras of that mountain, wrote a ^ letter toitin the 
meat |»oiid and senseless terms. '* With regard to m;||rself»" 
says Alexander, ** mount Caucasus, the river e Tanais, the 
** Caspian sea, all which I passed in triumph, shall be my 
*' monument" 

The expense of the aplenM monument which this prince 
erected in honour of Hephaestico, with that of the fimeral, 
amounted to upwards of 12,000 talents, that is, m(H*e than 
1,600,000^. But what man was ever so ridiculoudy and ex^ 
travsgandy profiise! All this gold, all this sUver, was no 
odier than the bkxxl of nations, and the substance c& pro- 
vioccsy wluch were thus sacrificed to a vain ostentation. 

«(Ptet«4»lWtliii. A|ex.aenn. i.i).JS5. ^ , 

« PnMd A«M, ««o ISfUst thy heiid to keiiv««i» be iraC M brid « M 0^^ 
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To crown the affection which Aiexaader had for his de-* 
ceased friend, something was still wanting to the honours he 
paid him, which might raise him above human nature ; and 
this was what he proposed, and, for that purpose, had sent 
to the temple of Ammon a trusty' person, named Philip, to 
inquire the will of the god. It doubtless was. the echo of 
that of Alexander; and the answer was, that sacrifices 
might be offered to Hephsstion, as a demirgod. These 
were not spared in anv manner; Alexander himself first 
setting the example, when he made a great feast, to which 
upwards of 10,000 persons were in\ated. At the same time 
he wrote to Cleomenes, governor of Egypt, commanding 
him to build a temple to Hephs&stion in Alexandria, and an- 
other in the isle of Fharos, In this letter, (which is still ex- 
tant), to excite his diligence and hasten the work, he grants 
the governor, who was despised universally for his unjustice 
and rapine, a general pardon for all his crimes, past, present, 
and future ; provided that, at his return, the temple and city 
should be completed. And now nothing was seen but new 
^tars, temples, and festivals ; no oaths were administered 
but in the name of the new deity: to question his divinity 
was a capital crime. An old officer (a friend of Hephaes- 
tion) haNing bewailed him as dead, in passing before his 
tomb, had like to have been put to death for it; nor would 
he have been pardoned, had not Alexander been assured, 
that ^e officer wrat, merely from some remains of tender- 
ness, and not as doujsdng Hephaestion's divinity. I cannot 
say whether Alexander prevailed so far as to make any odq 
give credit to Hephssdon's divinity ; but he himself appear- 
e4, or at least endeavoured to appear, firmly persua&d of 
it ; and gloried, not only that he had a god for his father, 
but that he himself could m^e gods. How ridiculous is all 

tins. ;* 

During almost a year that Alexander continued in Baby- 
lon, he revolved a ^p*eat number of projects in his mind ; such 
as to go round Africa by sea ; to make a complete discorery 
of all the nations lying round the Caspian sea, and inhabiting 
its coasts ; to conquer Arabia ; to make war with Carthage ; 
and to subdue the rest of Europe. The very thoughts of 
sitting still &tigued him, and the great vivacity of his imagi- 
nation and ambition would never suffer him to be at rest ; 
nay, could he have conquered the whole world, he would 
have sought a new one, to satiate the avidity of his desires. 

The embellishing of Babylon also employed his thoughts 
very much. Finding it surpassed in extent, in convenience, 
and in whatever can be wisned, either for the necessities cu* 
pleasures of Itfe, all the other cities of the East, he resolved to 
make it the seat of his empire ; and, for thatpurpose, was de- 
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f&taan of ailing to It all the coiiradences and ornfttnentslMe- 
sible. ^ 

TfaiB eSty as vdl as the coontty roiitid aboatk, had sidfo*- 
^ prodigiously by the breaWng of the bank, or dike, of tlie 
Euphrates, at the head of the canal called FaUacopa. The 
iiver running out of its usual channel, Iw this breach, over- 
sowed the whole country ; and, fbrcmg tts way perpetually, 
th6 breach grew at last so wide, that it would mive cost al- 
most as much to repair the bank asthe rsusing of it haddooe 
at first So little water was left m the channel of the Eu- 
phrates, about Bab3^1on, that there was scarcely dep^ enough 
hr small boats, which, ccsuequently, was of great prejudice 
to the city* 

Alexander undertook to remedy this, fiir which purpose 
he embarked upon the Euphrates, in order to take a view of 
the place. It was on this occasion that he reproached, in ft 
hjdicrctts,. insultme tone of voice, the Magi and Chaldeans, 
Who accompanied him, for the vanity cf then: predictions; 
since, notwithstanding the ill omens ihey had enckavoured to 
terrify him with, (as if h^ had been a credulous woman,) he, 
however, had entered Babylon, and was returned froin it very 
safe. Attentive to nothii^ but the sulject of his voyage, he 
went and viewed the breadi, and gave the proper orders fcr 
rearing and restoring it to its former condition. 

This design of Alexander merited the greatest applause. 
Such works are truly worthy great princes, and give im- 
mortal honour to their name, as not bemg tiie effect SE a ricfi- 
culous vanity, but solely calculated for the public good. By 
the execution of this project, he would have recovered a 
whole province, which lay underwater ; and have made the 
river more navigable, and consequentl^r of greater service to 
the Babylonians, by turning it all £^;ain into its chamiel as be- 
fore. 

This work, after having been carried on the length of SO 
furlongs, (a les^e and a half,) was stopj)ed by dmiculties, 
owing to the nature of the soil ; and the death of this prince, 
which happened soon after, put an end to this project, and 
several others he had formed. A amreme cause, unlpown 
to men, prevented its execution. Tne r«d obstacle to die 
success of it was the curse which Grod had pronounced 
ag^unst this city ; an anathema, which no human power 
could divert or retard. « " I will cut off from Babylon the 
'' name and remnant," had the Lord of hosts sworn above 
300 years before : " I will also make it a possession for the 
*' bittern, and pods of water : and I will sweep it with the 
" besom of destruction.-*^ It shall never beinhanited, nddier 
** shall it be dwelt in from gener^ion to generation :--«eithier 
4r Iia. c; H^. Ter. St, S3* b chap. mli. ^gb\Q 
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** shall.the shepherds make their fidd there." Heaven and 
earth would sooner have passed away than Alexander's d^ 
sign have been put in execution. No river was now to flow 
bv Babylon ; the places round it were to be overflowed and 
changed into uninhabitable fens; it was to be rendered inac- 
cessiole by the prodigious quantities of mud and dirt ; and 
the city, as well as the coun^ about it, were to be covered 
with stagnated waters, which would make all access to it 
impracticable, a Thus it now lies ; and all things were to 
conspire to reduce it to this dejected state, in order that the 
prophecy might be completely fulfilled : ^'* For the Lord 
** or hosts hath purposed, and who shall disannul it ^ And his 
" hand is stretched out, and who shall* turn it back ?" No- 
thing shows more evidently the strength and weight of this 
invindble curse than the efforts of the most powerful prince 
that eter^reigned ; a prince, the ihost obstinate that ever 
was, with regard to the carrying on his projects ; a prince, 
cxf whose enterprises none had ever nuscarried ; ana who 
failed in this only, though it did not seem so difficult as the 
rest 

Another design, wluch Alexander meditated, and had most 
at heart,, was the repairing the temple of Bdus. Xerxes 
had demolished it on nis return from Greece, and it had lain 
in ruins dver since. Now Alexander was resolved, not only 
to rebuild it, but even to raise a much more ma^^nificent 
temple. Accordingly, he had caused all the rubbish to be 
removed ; and, finding that the Magi, to Whose care he had 
left this, went on but slowly, he made his soldiers work* 
Notwithstanding 10,009 of them were daily employed at it, 
for two months successively, the work was not mushed at 
the death of this prince, so pnx%tous were its ruins, c When 
it came to the turn of the Jewish soldiers, who were in his 
army, to work as the rest had done, they could not be pre- 
vailed ujfoa to give their assistance ; but excused themsdves 
with sajring, that, as idolatry was forbidden by the tenets of 
their religion, they, therefore, were not allowed to assist in 
building of a temple, deaened for idolatrous worship ; and 
accordingly not one lent a hand on this occasion. They were 
punished for disobedience, but all to no purpose ; so that, at 
last, Alexander, admirine thdr constancy, discharged and 
sent them home. This delicate resolution of the Jews is a 
lesson to many Christians, as it teaches them that they are not 
allowed to join or assist in the commission of an action that 
is contrary to the law of God. 

One cannot forbear admiring the conduct of Providence 
on this occasion. God had broken to pieces, by the hand cf 
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liis aservant Cyrus, the idol Bdus, the God who rivalled the 
Lord of %rael : he afterwards, caused Xerxes to demolish 
his temple. These first blows, which the Lord struck at 
Babylon, where so many omens of its total ruin ; and it was 
as impossible for Alexander to complete the rebuilding of 
this tenmle, as for Julian, some centuries after, to restore 
that of Jerusalem. 

Although Alexander employed himself in the works above 
mentioned, during his stay m Babylon, he spent the greatest 
part of his time in such pleasures as that citv afforded ; and 
one would conclude, that the chief aim, both of his occupa* 
tions and diversions, was to stupify himself, and to drive from 
his mind the melancholy and aniicting ideas of an impending 
jde^th, with which he was threatened by all the prddicticms 
of me Magi and other soothsayers : for though, in certain 
moments, he seemed not to regard the various notices wliich 
had been given him, he was, however, seriously affected with 
them inwardly ; and these gloomy reflections were for ever 
returning to his mind. They terrified him at last to such a 
degree, that whenever the most insigmficant thing happened, 
(if ever so little extraordinary and unusual,) his imaginatioa 
swelled it immediately to a prodigy, and interpreted it into 
an unhappy omen* The palace was now filled with sacri- 
ficers, with persons whose office was to perform expiations^ 
and purifications, and with others, who pretended to see into 
fiiturity, and prophesy thin^ to come. It was certainly a 
spectacle worthy a philosophic eye, to see a prince, at whose 
nod the world trembled, abandoned to the strongest terrors;, 
so true is it, says Plutarch, that, if the contempt of the gods 
and the incredulity which prompts us neither to fear nor be- 
Meve any thing be a great misfortune, the superstitious man» 
whose soul is a prey to the most abject fears, the most ridi- 
culous follies, is equally unhappy. It is plain that God, by a 
Just judgment, took a pleasure in degrading, before the eyes 
of all nations, and in every age, and in sinking lower than the 
condition of the vulgar, the man who had affected to set him- 
self above human nature, and equal himself to the Deity. 
Thj^ prince had sought, in all his actions, that vsun glory of 
conquest, which men most admire ; and to which they affix, 
more than to any thing else, the idea dT grandeur : and God 
delivers him up to a ridiculous superstition, which men of 
good sense and understanding despise most, and than which 
laothii^ can be more weak or groveling. 

Alexander was, tlierefore, tor ever solemnizing new fes- 
tivals, and perpetually at new banquets, in which he quaffed 
with his usual intemperance. After having spent a whole 
night in carousing, a second was proposed to him. He met 

a tod tircf hto ||iis Mme ii^I«^,Google 
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ftccordm^y , and there were 20 guests at table. He drtml; 
to the health of every j^eraon in company* and their pledf^ 
them aeverally. After this, calling for HefcuWs cup, whicbt 
held mx bottles, it was filled^ when he poured it all down, 
drinking to a Macedonian of the companr, Profceas by name, 
and afterwards pledged him again, in the same enormetts 
bumper. He had no sooner swallowed it than he feB ujj^^n 
the floor. "Here then/* cries* Seneca, (descritog the fetal 
effects of drunkenness,) •« is this hero, invincibie ^ all the 
<* toils of prodi&pous marches, by the dangers of sieces and 
** combats, by the most violent extremes S heat ana cold ; 
•* here he li«^ conquered by his intemperance, and struck 
** to the earth 1^ the fatal cup of Hercules.'* 

In this condition he was seized with a videtit fever, imd 
carried half dead to his palace. The fever continued, tbongh 
with some considerable mtervals, in whicli he gave the ne-- 
cessary orders for the sailing of the fteet and the marching 
of his land-forces, being persuaded he should soon recover. 
But, at last, fiiKling hunself i>ast aU hopes, and lus voice be- 
l^niung to M, he drew his rmg from his finger, and gave it 
to Peraicas, with orders to convey his corpse to the temple 
of Ammon. 

Kotwidistanding * his ^reat weakness, he, however strug- 
gled with death, and, raising himself upon his dbow, pre* 
aented his soldiers (to whom he could not refuse this last 
testimon]^ of fridxyiip) lus dying hand to kiss. Aft^ this, 
his principal courtiers asking to whom he left the empire : 
He answered, ** To the most worthy ;" adding, " that he 
^ foresaw the decision of tMs would g^e occasion to strange 
^* foneral games after his decease.'* And Perdicas in<iuh-mg 
iarther, •* At what time they should pay him cUvine ho- 
•• nouTS ;" he replied, •* when you are happy.** These were 
his last words, and soon after he expired. He was 32 years 
and eight months okl, of which he had reigned 12. He died 
in the middle of the firing, t^e first year of the CXIVth 
Olympiad. 

c No one, say Plutarclvand Arrian, suspected then that 
Alexander had been pdsoned ; and yet it is at this time that 
such reports generally prevail. But the state of his body 
proved, that be did not ale by that means ; for, all his chief 
officers disagreeing among themselves, the corpse, though it 
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lay quite neglected for several days in Babylon, "which stands 
in a not climate, did not show the least symptoms of putre- 
£iCtion. The true poison, which brought him to his end, was 
wine, which has lulled many thousands besides Alexander. 
It was nevertheless, believed afterwards, that this prince 
had been poisoned by the treachery of Antipater's sons ; that 
Cassander, the eldest of them, brought tne « poison from 
Greece; that lolas, his younger brother, threw the fatal 
draught into Alexander's cup, of which he was the bearer ; 
and that he cunningly chose the time of the great feast men- 
tioned before, in oraer that the prodigious quantity of wine he 
then drank might conceal the true cause of his death. The 
state of Antipater's aflfairs, at that time, gave some grounds 
for this suspicion. He was persuaded, thaX he had been re- 
csdled with no other view than to ruin him, because of his 
mal-administration during his vice-royalty ; and it was not 
altogether improbable, that he commanded his son to commit 
a cnme, which would save^is own life, by taking away that 
of his sovereign. An undoubted circumstance is, that he 
could never wash out. this stain ; and that, as long as he lived, 
the Macedonians detested him as a traitor, who had pdson- 
ed their Idn^. Aristotle was also suspected, but widi no 
great foundation. 

Whether Alexander lost his life by poison or by excessive 
drinking, it is surprising to see the prediction ot the Magi 
and soothsayers, with regard to his dying in Babylon, so ex- 
actly fulfilled. It is certain and indi^utable Uiat Gkxl has 
reserved to himself alone the knowledge of futurity ; and, 
if the soothsayers and oracles have sometimes foretc^d things 
which really came to pass, they could do it no other way 
&an by their impious correspondoice with devils, who, by 
their penetration and natural sagacity^ find out several me- 
thods, whereby they dive to a certam degree into fiiturity, 
with regard to approaching events, and are enabled to make 
predictions, which, though they appear above the reach of 
human understanding, are yet not above that of malicious spi- 
rits of darkness. The knowledge * those evU spirits have of 
all the circumstances which precede and lead to an event ; 
the part they frequently bear in it, by inin>iring such of the 
wicked as are given up to them with the thoughts and desire 
of domg certain actions and committing certain crimes ; an 
inspiration to which they are sure those wicked persons wOl 

, tfait thU poiMn was an extremely eoM ^vMer, whleh dittils* 
I a roek in Arovlia, called Nonacru. Very little of it falls ; 

s atrMfimuDiousttliitt it corrodes wbateTer vessel reoeiTes it those exeep^ 

ed wbieli aRmde of a mule's hoof. Weare told, that it was bcoui^c tor this hop 
rid iNirpoae from Oreece to Babylon, in a vessel of the latter soru 

b SstMnes perversis ^solent; malefacta suadere. de quorum raoribas eerti. 
sam ^ood Stat eis talia suadentibt^s. consensuri. Snadeot autem miris ec mvisar 
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consent ;by these things, devite are erabled tofisieaee and lore- 
td] certiun particulars. They, indeed, cften niistd&e in ttdr 
canjectures ; but • God also sometknca j^ennks them to 
succeed in them, m order to pomsh the raipiety of those, 
who, in contradiction to his commahds, inquire meir &te of 
such lying spirits. 

The moment that Alexander's death was known, the 
yrhxAe p^ce echoed with cries and groans. The vfuaquish' 
^ bewuled him with ^s many tears as the victors. The 
grief ior hi& death occasiomng the remembrance of his nrany 
good qualities, all his &ult8 were forgotten. The Persians 
decIaT^ him to have been the most just, the IcJndest, sove* 
rdgn that ever rdgned over them ; the Macedonians the best 
the most valiant, prince in the universe, and all exclaimed 
against the gods ibr having enviously bereaved mankind of 
hmi in the flower of his age and the height oi his fortune. 
The Macedonians imafipned they saw Alexander, with a firm 
and intr^id sdr, still lead them on to battle, besiege cities, 
climb wans, and reward such as had distinguishea them* 
selves. They then reproached themselves for having rais- 
ed him ^vine honours ; and confessed they had been un- 
grateful and impious, for bereaving him of a name he so just- 
Jy merited. 

After paying him this homage of veneration and tears, 
they turned their whole thoughts and reflections on them* 
Selves, and on the sad concfition to which they were reduced 
by Alexander's death. They considered that they were oa 
the farther ade (with respect to Macedonia) of the Eu- 
phrates, without a leader to head them, and surrounded widi 
enemies who abhorred their new yc^e. As the kmg died 
without nominating; his successor, a dreadfol foturit^ pre- 
sented itself to theur imagination, and exhibited nothinff hut 
divisions, civO wars, and a fotal neces»ty of still sheodiiig 
thdr blood, and of opening their former wounds, not to con- 

3uer Asia, but only to give a king to it ; and to raise to the 
iirane, perhaps, some mean officer or wicked wretch. 
This great mourning was not confined merely to Babylon, 
but spread over all uie province; and the news of it soon 
r^iched Darius's mother. One of her erand-daus^ters was 
with her, who, bdog still inconsolable for the death of He- 
phaestion. her husband, the si|jht of the pubtic calamity re- 
called all her private woes. But S)rsigambis bewailed the 
several misfortunes of her family ; and this new aiBictiDn 
iiwaked the remembrance of aU its former sufibringS. One 
would have thought that Darius was but just dead, and that 

a FmBc ctt etnoa iBeongnram, m MnoiiMlsna et jintas td conim ptamm cmr 
bus btt pmiteiimur r-oeculto ftppaiata miniilKionim Miorav etten ipiKfoM* 
uUlMi dlquid AvitaSMiw iapsniftt. S. Aii|. d« Div. Quan. •ISlnpU. L iu 
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this iinlbitittiate mother aolemiibed the fiineral of two sons 
A the same time. She wept the Uving no less thm the dead : 
^ Who now,** would she say^ '* wiU take care of mv daugh- 
*^ ters ; where riiall we find another Alexander ?" She would 
fimcy she saw them agwn reduced to a state of captivity, and 
that th^ had lost their kingdom a second time ; but with this 
diflbrence, that now Alexandersirs^ gone, they had no refiige 
kft. At last she sank under her grief. Thb princess, who 
had bom with patience the death oi her fnther, her husband, 
of 80 of her brothers, who were murdered in one day by 
Ochos, and to say all in one word, that of Darius, her son» 
and tiie ruin of her fiimHy ; ihoiigh she had, I say, submit- 
ted patienUv to all these losses ; she, iiowever, had not 
strength sufficient to support herself after the death of AleK* 
aoder. She would not take any sustenance, and starv^ 
hersdf to death, to avoid her surviving this last calamity. 

After Ale3cander's death, ^reat contentksos arose, among 
the Macedoiuahs, about aj[^xunting him a successor, of wtuch 
i shall give an account in its proper place. After sevendays 
iq^ent in ccnftision and disputes, it was agreed that Arideu8» 
bastard brother to Alexander, should be declared king, and 
that, ki case Roxana, who was eight months gone with diild, 
dmild be delivered of a son, he should share the throne in 
coijiinction with Arideus, and tliat Perdiccas shouldhave the 
care of both ; for Arideus was a weak man> and wanted a 
goandian as much as a child. 

The Egyptians and Chaldeans having embalmed theking's 
corpse, after their manner, Afkleus was appointed to convey 
it to the temple of Ju^ter Ammoo. « Two whole years 
were employed in prqiariiM' for tlus magmficent funeral, 
wlach made'Olympias bewau the &te of her son, who hav* 
ing had tiie ambition to rank himadf among the gods, was 
SB lODg dq;)nvedof burial, a privUe^ allowed to the meanest 
ef mortals. 

SscT. 'SCL'^Thejudgmtni we are tofinn of Akxwfider. 

The reader would not be satisfied, % after haviiy g>^^ ai 
detail of Alexander's actions, I should not take notice of the 
judgmoit which we are to form of them; especially as au- 
thors ha^e en^:ely differed in their opinions with regard to 
the ine^ of this prince. Some have q>tdaud^ him with a 
kbddf ecstacy, aa the model of a perfect hero, whichopkiioa 
seems lo have prevailed; others»onthe cooirary, havere* 
presented turn in such colour; as at lea^t fiiQy, if not quite; 
ed^se, the splendour of his victories. 

This dwersit^ of sentiments denotes tiiat of Alexander's 
qualities; and it must be coo&ssed, that good and evfl,vir^ 
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tues and vices, were never more equally blended than in « the 
prince, whose history we have written. But this is not all; 
for Alexander appears very different, according to the times 
or circumstances in which we consider him, as Livy has 
very justly observed. In the inquiry he makes concemmg 
the fate oi Alexander's arms, supposing he had turned them 
towards Italy, he * discovers in him a kind of double Alex- 
ander ; the one wise, temperate, judicious, brave, intrepid, 
but, at the same time, prudent and circumspect; the otner 
immersed in all the wantonness of a naughty prosperity ; vain, 
proud, arrogant; fiery, softened by voluptuousness, abandon^ 
ed to intemperance and excesses ; in a word, resembling 
Darius, rather than Alexander ; and having made the Ma- 
cedonians degenerate into all the vic«s of the Persians, by the 
new turn of mind and the new manners he assumed after his 
donquests. 

I shall have ^ eye to this plan, in the account I am nov 
to give of Alexander's character, and shall consider it under 
two aspects, and in a manner two aeras ; first, from his youth, 
tai the battle of Issus and the siege of Tyre, which foUowed 
soon after ; and, secondly, from that victory to his death. 
The former will exhibit to us great qualities, with few de- 
fects f according to the idea the heathens had of these) ; the 
secona will represent to us enormous vices ; and, notwith- 
standing the splendour of so many victories, very little true 
and solid ment, even with regani to warlike actions, a kir 
battles excepted, in which he sustained his reputation. 



FIRST PART. 

We are first to acknowledge and admire in Alexand^, 
a happy disposition, cultivated and improved by an exc^lent 
education. He had a great, noble, and generous soul. « He 
delisted in beneficence and liberality ; qualities he had ac- 
quired in his infant years. A young lad, whose business it 
was to gather up and throw the balls when he played at ten- 
nis, to whom he had g^ven nothing, taught him a good lesson 
on that subject. As he always threw the ball to the other 
players, the king, with an angiy air, cried to him, " And am 
** I then to have no baU?" No, Sir," repBed the lad, " you 

. a Luxoria, indnstria; comitate, ti7i«antia; mafia boniaque artibn nixtv* 

6 £t lo<|iiimiir de Alexandra MUdum menio leeandia kImii, quaram nemo is- 
toleMiitior fvit. Qui >i ex habita norse foituBS, noviqae, ut ita dioun it«aiii« 
qiind ubi victor inouenit ipecteturi Dario mania aiutiJia quara Alesandio in Ita- 
HamTcniaaec^azercitum Maeedoniae obtttWD, dcgesenptcmque jam in For 
-xarNronioreaadduxiaaet. Liv» 1. ix. n- It ^ -^ ^ j— 
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*.' do not ask me for it." This witty and ready answer gave, 
great satisfection to the prince, who fell a laughing, and af- 
terwards was very liberal to him. After this, there was no 
occasion to excite him to acts of generosity ; for he would 
be quite angry with such as refused them at his hands. Find- 
ing Phocion continue inflexible on this head, he told him, by 
letter, *• that he would no longer be his friend, in case he rer 
*' fosed to accept of his favoui's." 

Alexander, as if he had been sensible of the mighty things, 
to which he was bom, endeavoured to shine on all occasions, 
and appear superior to all others. No one was ever fired 
with so strong a love for glory ; and, it is well known, that 
ambition, which is considered by christians as a great vice, 
was looked upon by the heathens as a great viitae. It was 
that which made Alexander support, with courage, all the 
toils and fetigues necessary for those who would distinguish 
themselves in the exercises, both of body and m'uid. He was 
accustomed, very early, to a sober, hard, plain, way of life, 
uncorrupted with luxury or delicacy of any kind; a way <£ 
life highly advantageous to young soldiers. 

I do not'know whether any prince in the world had a no* 
bier education than Alexander. He was very conversant in 
eloquence, poetry, polite learning, the whole circle of arts, 
g«a the most abstracted and most sublime sciences. How 
happy was he in meeting with so great a preceptor ! None 
Jjut an Aristotle was fit for an Alexander. I am overjoyed 
to find the disciple pay so illustrious a testimony of respect 
to Ws master, by declaring he was more indebted to him, in 
one sense, than to his father. A man, who thinks and speaks 
in this manner, must be fully sensible of the great advantage^ 
of a good educatic»i. 

The effects of this were soon seen. Is it possible for n^ 
to admire too much the great solidity and judgment which 
this young prince discovered in his conversation with the Per- 
sian ambassadors ? His early wisdom, whilst, in his youth, 
be acted as regent, during his father's absence, and pacified 
the feuds which had broken out in Macedonia. His courage 
and bravery at the battle of Ch»ranea, in which he so glo- 
riously distinguislied himself. 

It is painfiil to me to see liim wanting; in respect to his &- 
ther at a public banquet, and employmg severe, insulting, 
expressions on that occasion. It is true, indeed, that the at- 
front which Plulip put upon Olympias, his mother, in divorc- 
ing her, transported him in a manner out of himself; but 
still no pretence, no injustice or ^lence, can either justify 
or excuse such usage to a fatlier ^nd a king. 

« He afterwards discovered more mpieration, whc'n, on 
a Plut in Alex. p. 633. 
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cx:casion of the insolent and seditious discourses held by his 
soldiers in an insurrection, he said, " That nothing was nnore 
•' royal than for a man to hear, with calmness, himself ill- 
** spoken of at the time he is ddng good." « It has heen ob- 
served, that the great prince of Conde did not think any- 
thing more worthy of admiration in this conqueror than the 
noble haughtiness with which he spoke to the rebellious sd- 
diers who refused to follow him : ** Go," says he, ** un- 
" grateful, base wretches, and proclaim, in your countty, 
" that you have abandoned yoijr king among nations who 
** will obey him better than you. " Alexander," says that 
prince, " abandoned by his own troops among Barbarians, 
" who were not yet completely conquered, believes hhnsetf 
•' so worthy of commanaing over others, that he did not 
** think men could refuse to obey him. Whether he were 
•* in Europe or in Asia, among^ (Jreeks or Peraans, it was 
** the same to hina. He fancied, that, wherever he found 
•* men, he found subjects." Alexander's patience and mo- 
deration, which I took notice of at first, are no less wonderful. 

The first years of his reign are, perhaps, the most glo- 
rious of his hfe. That, at 20 years of age, he was able to 
appease the intestine feuds which raged in the kingdom ; 
that he either crushed or subjected foreign enemies, and those 
of the most formidable kind ; that he disarmed Greece, 
most of the nations whereof had united against him ; and 
that, in less than two years, he should have enabled himself 
to execute, securely, those plans his father had so vnsefy 
projected : all this supposes a presence of mind, a strength 
of soul, a courage, an intrepidity, and, what is more than all, 
a consummate prudence ; qualities which form the charao- 
ter of the true hero. 

This character he suppoited, in a wonderful manner, dur* 
ihg the whole course of his expedition agauist Darius, till the 
time mentioned by us. * Plutarch very; justly admires the 
baie plan of it, as the most herdc act that ever was. He 
formed it the very instant he ascended the throne, looking 
upon this design, in some measure, as^ part of what he in- 
herited from his father. When, scarcely 2Q years old, sui^ 
rounded with dangers, both witliin and without his kingdom ; 
finding his treasury drained, and incumbered with debts, to 
the amount of 200 ^^ talents, whdch his fetherhad contracted; 
having an aniiy which was greatly inferior Iq number to that 
«f the Persians ; in this condition, Alexander already turns 
his eyes towards Babylon and Susa, and proposes no less a 
conquest than that of so vast an empire. 

Was this the effect of the pride and rashness of youtli ? 

a St. BTremond. 6 Piut de fbrtim. AjQc Ont X. p. 3S7. 
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asks Plutarch. Certainly not, replies that author. No maa 
ever formed a warlike enterprise with so great preparations^ 
and such mighty succours, by which I understand (continues 
Plutarch) ma^animity, prudence, temperance, and cou- 
rage ; preparations ana aids, with which philosophy suppli- 
ed him, which he had thoroughly studied ; so that we may 
affirm, that he was as much indebted for his conquest to the 
lessons of Aristotle, his master, as to the instructions of Phi- 
lip, his &ther. 

We may add, that, according to all the maxims of war, 
Alexander's enterprise must naturally be successful. Such 
an army as his, though not a very great one, consisting of 
Macedonians and Greeks, that is, en the best troops at that 
time in the world, and trsuned up to war, during a long course 
of years, inured to toils and dangers, formed, by a liapp^ 
experience, to all the exercises of sieges and battles, am* 
mated by the remembrance <tf their past victories, by the 
hopes of an immense booty, and, still more, by their heredi- 
tary and irreconcileable hatred to the Persians ; such an 
array, I say, headed by Alexander, was almost sure dt c<mi- 
quexing an army, composed, indeed, of infinite numbers of 
men, but of few soldiers. 

The Swiftness of the execution was answerable to the wis- 
dom of the project. After having gained the affection of all 
his generals and officers by an unparalleled liberality, and of 
all his soldiers by an £ur of goodness, affability, and even fa- 
miliarity, which, so far from debasing the majesty of a prince, 
adds to the respect which is paid him such a zeal and ten- 
derness, as is proof ag^st all things, after this, I say, the 
next thing to be done was to astonish his enemies by bold en- 
terprises, to terrify them by examples of severity ; and, 
lastly, to win them by acts or humanity and clemency. He 
succeeded wonderfully in these. The passage of the Gra- 
nicus, followed by a famous Victory ; the two celebrated 
sieges of Miletus and Halicamassus, showed Asia a young 
conqueror, to whom no part of military knowledge was un- 
known. The raising of the last city to the very foundations, 
spread a universal terror ; but th!e allowing all those the 
enjoyment of their liberties and ancient laws who submitted 
cheerfully, made the world believe that the conqueror had 
no other view than to make nations happy, and to procure 
them an easy and lasting peace. 

His impatience to bathe himself, when covered with sweat, 
m the river Cyndus, might be looked upon as a giddy, juve- 
nile, action, unworthy of his dignity ; but we must not judge 
of it from the manners of the present age. The ancients, all 
whose exercises had a reference to those of war, accustom- 
ed tljemselv^, early, to bathi9S and swimming. It is well 
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known, that, in Rome, the s<»is of the nobility,* after having 
heated themselves, in the Campus Martius, with rumung, 
wrestling, and hurling the javelin, used to plunge into the 
Tiber, which runs by that city. By these exercises, they 
enabled themselves to pass rivers and lakes in an enemy^ 
country ; for those are never crossed but after painful 
marches, and after having been long exposed to the sun- 
beams, which, with the weight of the soldier's arms, must 
Becessarily make them sweat. Hence we may apolc^ze for 
Alexander's batlun^ himself in a river, which had like to 
have been fatal to hun, especially as he might not know that 
the waters of it were so excessively cold. 

The two battles of Issus and Arbela, with the siege of 
Tyre, one of the most famous of antiquity, completed the 
proof that Alexander possessed all the qualities which form 
the great soldier ; as skill in making choice of a field of bat- 
tle ; such a presence of mind in the heat of action as is ne- 
cessary for the giving out proper orders ; a courage, and 
bravely which the most evident dangers only animat«l ; an 
impetuous activity, tempered and guided by such a prudent 
yestraint as will not suffer the hero to be carried away by an 
indiscreet ardour ; lastly, such a resolution and constancy as 
is neither disconcerted by unforeseen obstacles, nor discou- 
raged by diiBculties, though seemingly unsurmountable, and 
which know no other limits or end but victory. 
, Historians have observed a great a difference between 
Alexander and his father, in their manner of making war. 
Stratagem, and even knavery, were the prevailing arts d 
Philip, who always acted secretly and in the dark ; but his 
son pursued his schemes with more candour and without dis- 
guise. The one endeavoured to deceive his enemies by cun- 
ning, the other to subdue them by force of arms. The for- 
mer discovered more art, the latter had a greater soul. 
* Philip did not look upon any methods which conduce to 
conquest as ignominious ; but Alexander could never prevail 
with himself to employ treachery. He, indeed, endeavour- 
ed to draw over the ablest of all Darius's generals ; but 
then he employed honourable means. When he marched 
near Memnon s lands, he commanded lus soldiers, mider the 
several penalties, not to make the least havoc in them. His 
design, by this conduct, was dther to gain him over to his 
side or to make the Persian suspect his fidelity, c Memnon 
also prided himself in behaving with generosity towards Alex- 
ander ; and, hearing a soldier speak ill of that prince : " I 

a ViDcendi ratio utrique d'lTena. Hie aperte, iHe anibiu h^« traetabftt Dc- 
jceptu lite K«udere bo»fiJ>us. hie palam f utis. PradcnUor Uie consilio, hie tttiiift 
jnaKnieceatior^;!-— Nulla apod PhiUppuKU turpi* rMio vinceiid)* Juttin. lib. ix. 
^p, 8. * PauBaai. 1. vfi. p. ««. "^ "^ cTShit in i^ob. jp, i7«. ^ 
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" did not take thee into ray pay," says that general, striking 
him with his javelin, " to speak injuriously of that prince, 
•• but to fight against him/* 

TThe circumstance which raises Alexander above most 
conquerors, and, as it were, above himself, is the use he 
made of victory after the battle of Issus. This is the most 
beautiful incident in his life, is the pdnt of view in which it 
is his interest to be considered, and in which it is impossible 
for him not to api>ear truly great. By the victory of Issus, 
he had [assessed himself, not mdeed of Darius's person, but of 
his empire ; not only Sysjgambis, that kingf's mother, was his 
captive, but, also, his wife and daughters, princesses, whose 
beauty was not to be paralleled in all Awa. « Alexander was 
in the bloom of life, a conqueror, free, and not yet engaged 
in the bands of marriage, as an author observes of the first 
Scipio Africanus on a like occasion ; nevertheless, his camp 
was, to those princesses, a sacred asylum, or rather a tem- 
ple, in which their chastity was secured, as under the guard 
of virtue itself, and so highly revered, that Darius, m his 
ex{nring moments; hearing the kind treatment they had met 
with, could not forbear lifting up his dying hands towards 
heaven, and wishing success to so wise and generous a con- 
queror, who governed his passions so absolutely. 

In the enumeration of Alexander's good qualities, I must 
not omit one rarely found among the great, and which, ne- 
vertheless, does honour to human nature, and makes hfe hap- 
py : this is, his being informed by a soul capable of a friend- 
ship, tender, unreserved, active, constant, void of pride and 
arrogance, in so exalted a fortune, which, generally, consi- 
ders itself only, makes its grandeur conast in humbling all 
things around it, and is better pleased with servile wretches 
than with frank, sincere, friends. 

Alexander endeared himself to his officers and soldiers ; 
treated them with the greatest familiarity ; admitted them 
to his table, his exercises, and conversations ; was truly con- 
cerned for them when involved in any calamity ; grieved for 
them when sick ; rejdced at their recovery ; and was inter- 
ested in whatever betel them. We have examples of this in 
Hephxstion, in Ptolemy, in Craterus, and many others. A 
prince of real merit does no ways debase his dignity by such 
a familiarity and condescension; but, on the contrary, i« 
more beloved and respected upon that very account. Every 
man d' a tall stature does not scruple to put himself upon a 
levd with the rest of mankind, well knowing that he shall 
over-top them all. It is the interest of truly diminutive per- 
scm only not to vie in stature with the tall, nor to appear in 
a crowd 

a £t jnreni*, et c«Mib ct rietoiw Tal. Mux. I- !▼• c. 3i 
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Alexander was dear to others, because they were senable 
"he was beforeliand with them in affection. This circumstance 
xnade tho soldiers strongly desirous to please him, and fired 
them with intrepidity ; hence they were always ready to 
execute all his orders, though attended with the greatest; 
difficulties and dangers : this made them submit, patiently^ 
to the severest haraships, and threw them into die deepest 
affiiction, whenever they happened to give him any room for 
discontent. 

In the picture which has hitherto been g^ven of Alexander, 
what was wanting to complete his glory ? Military virtue'; 
has been exhibited in its utmost splendour : goodness, cle- 
mency, moderation, and wisdom, have crowned it, and ad- 
ded such a lustre as greatly enhances its value. Let us 
suppose that Alexander, to secure his glory and his victories, 
stops short in his career ; that he himself checks his ambi- ' 
tion, and raises Darius to the throne with the same hand that ' 
bad dispossessed him of it ; makes Asia Minor, inhabited ' 
chiefly by Greeks, free and independent of Persia : that he 
declares himself protector of all the cities and states of 
Greece, in no other view than to secure to them their liber- 
ties, and the enjoyment of their respective laws and customs ; 
that he, afterwards, returns to Macedon, and there, con- 
tented with the lawful bounds of his empire, makes all his 
glory and delight consist in rendering his people happy, in 
jprocuring it abundance of all things, m seeing the laws put 
m execution, and making justice flourish ; in causing virtue 
to be had in honour, and endearing himself to his subjects : 
in fine, that, now become, by the terror of his arms, and 
much more so by the fame of his virtues, the admiration of 
the whole world, he sees himself, in some measure,* the ar- 
biter of aU nations, and exercises, over the minds of men, 
such an empire as is infinitely more lasting and honourable 
than that which is founded on fear only : supposing all this to 
have happened, would ever any prince have been as great, 
as glorious, as ^ood, as Alexander ? 

To the forming of so great a character, a greatness of 
soul and the most refined taste for true glory are required* 
such as is seldom met with in history. Men generally do not 
*» consider, that the glory which attends the most shining 
conquests is greatly inferior to the reputation of a prince, 
who has despised and trampled upon ambition, and known 
liow to give bounds to universal power. But Alexander was 
far from possessing these happy qualities. His uninterrupted 

a Scis ubi vera principii, nbi leinpitema *\X, gloria.— —»Areiil, et atatoas, anis 
etiam tempiaqiie deniolitur et otMCuxst oblivio; contra, contemptor ambitiQiiit 
et iiiftiittae potentie domitoT ^ frenatoi aoimos, ipsa retustate Howscit* I'Jiv 
in. rian. Trajan. 
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felicity, that never experienced adverse fortune, intoxicated 
and changed him to such a degree, that he no longer appear- 
ed the same man ; and I do not remember, that ever the 
pdson of prosperity had a more sudden or more forqble eft 
feet than upon him. 



SECOND PART. 

From the siege of Tyre, which was soon after the battle 
of Issus, in which Alexander displayed all the courage and 
abilities of a great warrior, we see the virtues and noble 
qualities of this prince degenerate on a sudden, and make 
way for the greatest vices and most brutal passions. If we, 
sometimes, through the excesses to which he abandons him- 
self, perceive some bright rays of humanity, gentleness, and 
moderation, these are the effects of a happy natural dispo- 
sition, which, not being quite extinguished by vice, is, how- 
ever, governed by it. 

Was ever enterprise more wild and extravagant tlian that 
of crossing the sandy deserts of Lybia; of exposing his ar- 
my to the danger of perishing with thirst and fatigue ; of 
interrupting the course of his victories, and ^ving his enemy 
time to raise a new army, merely for the jsake of marching 
so far, in order to get himself named the son of Jupiter Am- 
mon, and purchase., at so dear a rate, a title which could only 
render him contemptible. 

« How mean was it in Alexander to omit, always, in bis 
letters, after Darius's defeat, the Greek word, which signi- 
fies health^^ except in those he wrote to Phocion and Anti- 
gater ! As if this title, because employed by other men, could 
ave degraded a king, who is obli^^ oy his office to procure; 
at least to wish, all his subjects the enjoyment of ^e felidty 
implied by that word. 

Of all vices, none is so grovelling, none so unworthy, not 
only of a prince but of a man of honour, as drunkenness; 
its bare name is intolerable, and strikes us with horror. How 
infamous a pleasure is it to spend whole days and nights in 
carousing, to continue these excesses for weeks together ; to 
pride one's self in exceeding other men in intemperance, and 
to endanger one's life in no otiier view than to gain such a 
victory ! Not to mention the infamous enormities that attend 
these debauches, how greatly shocking is it to hear the fran- 
tic discourses of a son, who, being intoxicated with the fumes 
of wine, industriously strives to defame his father, to sully 
his glory, and lost to sdl shame, prefer himself to Wm-: 
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drunketmess ig asdy the occasion, not the cau$e of these ex- 
cesses. It betrays the sentiments oi the heart, but does not 
place them there. Alexander, puffed up by his victories, 
greedy and insatiable of pr^se, intoxicated with the mighty 
Idea he entertained of his own merit, jealous erf or despising 
all mankind, is able, in his sober moments, to conceal his 
sentiments, but no sooner is he intoxicated than he shows 
himself to be what he really is. 

What shall we say of his barbarously murdering an old 
friend, who, thoueh indiscreet and rash, was yet his friend ? 
Of the death of the most honest man in all lus court, whose 
only crime was his refusing to pay him divine homage ^ Of 
the execution of two of his principal officers, who were con- 
demned, though nothing could be proved agamst them, and 
on the sUghtest suspicions ? 

I pass over a great many other vices, which Alexander, 
according to roost Mstorians, gave into, and which are not to 
be justified ; to speak rf him, therefore, only as a warrior and 
a conqueror, qusuities, with respect to which, he is generally 
considered, and wMdi have gained him the esteem of all 
ages and nations, all we now have to do is, to examine whe- 
ther this esteem be so well grounded as is generally sup- 
posed. 

I have already observed, that, to the battle of Issus and 
the a^e of Tyre incluavely, it cannot be denied but that 
Alexander was a great warrior and an illustrious generaL 
But, yet I doubt very much, whether, during these first 
years of his exploits, he ought to be considered m a more 
con^icuous light than his father, whose actions though not 
so dazzling, are, however, as much applauded by good 
judges, and those of the military profession. Philip, si his 
accession to the throne, found all things unsettled. He, him- 
self, was obliged to lay the foundations of his own fortune, 
and was not supported by the least foreign assistance. He, 
alone, raised himself to the power and grandeur to which he 
afterwards attained. He was obliged to train up not only 
his soldiers but his officers ; to instruct them in all the mili" 
tary exercises; to inure them to the &tiguesof war; and 
J^ his care and abilities alone Macedonia owed the rise of the 
celebrated Phalanx, that is, of the best troops the world had 
then ever seen, and to which Alexander owed all his con- 
quests. How many obstacles stood in Philip's way, before 
f^ could possess himself df the power which Athens, Sparta, 
and Thebes, had successively exercised over Greece? The 
Greeks, who were the bravest and most sagacious people in 
the universe, would not acknowledge him for their chie^ 
till he acquired that tijtle, by wading through seas of blood, 
and bj gamii^j numberless conquests over Biem. Thus we 
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see, that the way was prepared for Alexander's executing, 
his great deagn ; the plan whereof, and the most excellent 
instructions rdative to it, had been laid down tolnm by his 
fether. Now it will not appear a much easier ta^to sub- 
due Asia with Grecian armies than to subject the Greeks 
who had so often triumphed over Asia ? 

But without carrying farther the parallel of Alexander 
with Philip, which all, who do not consider heroes according 
to the number of provinces they have conquered but by the 
intrinsic value of their actions, must give in favour of the lat- 
ter, what judgment are we to form of Alexander, after hisf 
triumph over Darius; and is it possible to propose him, dur- 
ing the latter part of his life, as a model worthy the imita- 
tion of those who aspire to the character of great soldierj^ 
and illustrious conquerors ? 

In this inquiry, I shall begin with that which is unani- 
moasly agreed, by all the writers on this subject, to be th© 
foimdation of the solid glory cf a hero; I mean the justice oS 
the war in which he engages, without which he is not a oon- 
gueror and a hero, but a usurper and a robber. Alexander, 
In making Asia the seat of war, and tumii^ his arms against 
Darius, had a plausible pretoice for it ; because the Per- 
«ans had been m all ages, and were at that time, professed 
enemies to the Greeks, over whom he had been appointed 
generalissimo, and whose injuries he, therefore, might think 
himself justly entitled to revenge. But then, what right had 
Alexander over the great number of nations, who did not 
know even the name of Greece, iand had never done him. 
the least inhiry } The Scythian ambassador spc^e verv judi- 
dously, when he addressed him in these words: "What 
•* have we to do with thee? We never once set our feet in 
■• thy country. Are not those, who live in woods, allowed to 
** be ignorant of thee, and the place from whence thou cbm- 
•* est } Thou boastest, that the only design of thy marching, 
*• is to extirpate robbers ; thou, thyself, art the greatest rob- 
•* ber in the world." This is Alexander's exact character,, 
sn which there is nothing to be rejected. 

A pirate spoke to him to the same eflect, and in stronger 
terms. Alexander asked « him what right he had to infos^ 
the seas } " The same that thou hast," replied the pirat^' 
with a generous liberty, " to infest the universe : but, be- 
^' cause 1 do this in a small ship, I am called a robber and, 
" because thou actest the same part with a great fleet, thou 
*• art entitled conqueror." This was a witty and just an- 

a Blefnaoter et venictter Alesandro illi Magno eomprehensus pirata respondit. 
Kam cum idem rexboimnem interrogasset, quid ei Tideretur ut mare haberet in- 
&ftuiB ; itle, libera coutumaeia : Quod tibi, inqoit ut orbem. terraram. Sed 

2aia id ego exi^uo naviKio facia, lairo vocor : quia tu magna cfiisie, imperai&r^ 
^efotN<»iiMMaTe.ex«tcer.3.deNv* ^ t 
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swer, says ' St Austin, who has preserved this small frag- 
ment of Cicero. 

If, therefore, it ought to be laid down as a maxim, and no 
reasonable man can doubt of its being so, that every war, 
undertaken merdv from views of ambition, is unjust, and 
that the prince wno begins it is guilty of all the sad conse- 
quences and all the blood shed on that occasion, what idea 
ought we to form of Alexander's last conquests ? Was ever 
ambition more extravagant, or rather more furious than that 
I of this prince? Come * from a little spot of ground; and 
forgetting the narrow limits of his paternal domains, after he 
has far extended his conquests, has subdued not onlv the 
Persians but also the Bactnans and Indians; has added Idng- 
dom to kingdom. After all this, I say, he still finds himself 
pent up, and determines to force, if possible^ the barriers of 
nature; he endeavours to discover a new world, and does not 
scruple to sacrifice millions di. men to his ambition or cuno- 
sity. It is related that c Alexander, upon Anaxarchus the 
pmlosopher's telling him that there were an infinite number 
of worlds, wept to think that it would be impossible for him 
to conquer them all, since he had not yet conquered one. Is 
it wron^in tf Seneca to compare these pretended heroes, who 
have gamed renown no otherwise than by the ruin of nations* 
to a conflagration and a flood, which lay waste and destroy all 
things; or to wild beasts, who live merely by blood and 
daughter. 

Alexander, * passionately fond of glory, of which he nei- 
ther knew the nature nor just bounds, prided lumself upcm 
treading in the steps of Hercules, and even in carr3ring his 
victorious arms farther than he. What resemblance was 
there, says the same Seneca, between that wise conqueror 

n St Aast de Civ. Dd. 1. ht. c 4. 

h AieeiMt inrelieem Alettndniin Airor alieiii denuttmli, et td ip;iiota nUUebat. 
-—Jam in anum regnam miUtft reit^Mi eonjeeit (or coDgemt^ ; jam Gneei Per^ 



i ipM luttune Vim pftmt ;— et, uc ita dtcam mundiclaoitim per- 

rurapit. Tanta est cseeitat inentium, et taota iniUonim saorum ot>livio. lUe 

luodo ignobilii anguH non tine coDtrovenia Uominui, deteetoaideterraram, per 

•uum reditanit orbem. tristis eat. Seiiee. Epiac 94 et 1 19. 

c Alexandro peetua inaatiabile laudia* qui Anaxarcho— iiuiumerabiles Mundot 



eiaa refbrenti ; Hea me,iuquit, miaerum, quod oe ano qutdem adbuc pocitua aum ! 
Ani^ata homini poaaeaaio gluriae fait, qust Deorom omnium domitiUa suffeeit. 
Val Max. Ub. vUt. cap. 14. 
d Exitio Rentiam elari, nmi minores fuere pestet mortaliam, quam inundatio, 



— quam conflagratio. Seiiec«Nat. Quieat. Ub. iii. in Pnefat 

e Homo Klonae deditua, ciijaa nee iiaturam nee roudam movent. HecevlM vea* 
tiffia aequena, ac ne ibi quklem reaistena uIm ilia defecerant Qaid Uli (Berculi) 
aiuiile habebtt vesanua adolescens, cui ]»ro virtute erat fel'ix temeritaa ? Hereulei 
nibil aibi vieit; orbem terrarum tran$i\'it non coneupiacendo, aed vindieando> 
9uid vinceret malorum hoatia bonorum vindex. terrarum nariaque pacator I At 
bic a pueritia latrai gentiamque vastator, tarn hoatium pemicieaqvam amieorum, 
qui aummum Iwnum dueeret terrori ese eunctia mortalibus ; oblttua, non f^rotian* 
na untura aed igaa'rtaaima qaoque animaba tiraeri ob virus malupk Sfinee,da 
fleDe&l.i.0bl3. 
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and this frantic youth, who mistook his successful rashness for 
merit and virtue ? Hercules, in his expeditions made no con- 
quests for himself. He over-ran the universe as the subduer 
of monsters, the enemy of the wicked, the avenger of the 
good, and the restorer of peace by land and sea. Alexander, 
on the contrary, an unjust robber from his youth, a cruel ra- 
vager of provinces, an infeunous murderer of his friends, 
makes his happiness and |;lory consist in rendering himself 
formidable to all mortals, forgetting that not only the fiercest 
animals, but even the vilest, make themselves £^red by their 
venom. 

. But leaving this first consideration, which represents con- 
querors to us as so many scourges sent by the wrath of hea- 
ven into the world, to punish the sins of it, let us proceed to 
examine the later conquests of Alexander abstractedly In. 
themselves, in order to see what judgment we are to form 
of them. 

It must be confessed, that the acticxis of this prince diffuse 
a splendour, that dazzles and astoiushes the imaginati(Hi^ 
which is ever fond of the great and marvellous. . His enthu- 
siastic courage raises and transports all who read his history, 
as it transported himself. But ought we to give the name di 
bravery and valour to a boldness that is equally blind, rash» 
and impetuous ; a boldness, void of all rule, that will never 
listen to the voice of reason, and has no other guide than a 
senseless ardour for false glory, and a wild deare of distin- 
guishing itself, be the methods ever so unlawfiiL This cha- 
racter suits only a military robber,, who has no attendants, 
whose own life is cmly exposed, and who, for that reason, 
may be employed in some desperate action ; but is far other- 
wise with regard to a king, for he owes his life to aU his army 
and his whole kingdom. If we except some very rare occa- 
sions, on which a prince is obliged to venture his person, and 
share the danger with his troops, in order to preserve them, 
he ought to call to mind, that there is a great difference be- 
tween a general and a private soldier. True valour is not 
desirous of displaying itself, is no ways anxious about its own 
reputation, but is solely intent in preserving the army. It 
steers equally between a fearful wisdom, that foresees and 
dreads all difficulties, and a brutal ai'dour, which industrious- 
ly pursues and confronts dangers of every kind. In a word, 
to form an accomplished general, prudence must soften and 
direct the too fiery temper of valour ; as this latter must 
animate and warm the coldness and slowness of prudence. 

Do any of these characteristics suit Alexander ? When 
we peruse liis history, and follow him to sieges and battles, 
we are perpetually alarmed for his safety, and that of his^ 
army; and ©onclua^ every moment that they are upon the 
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point of being destroyed. Here we see a n^id flood, which 
IS going to draw in and swallow up this conqueror ; there we 
behold a craggy rock, which he dimbs, and perceives round 
him soldiers, either transfixed by the enemy's darts or thro\vn 
headlong, by huge stones, into precipices. We tremble when 
we perceive, in a battle, the axe iust ready to cleave his 
heaa ; and much more when we benold him, alone, in a for-^ 
tress, whither his rashness had drawn him, exposed to all the 
javelins of the enemy, Alexander was ever persuaded, that 
miracles would be wrought in his favour, than which lickhing 
could be more unreasonable, as Plutarch observes; for mira« 
des do not always happen, and the gods at last are weary cf 
guidingand preserving rash mortals, who abuse the assistance 
they aJford them. 

« Plutarch, in a * treatise, where he makes the eulogium of 
Alexander, and exhibits him as an accomplished hero, gives 
a long detail of the several wounds he received in ever}' part 
of his body ; and pretends that the only design of fortune, is 
thus piercing him with wounds, was to make his courage 
more conspicuous. A renowned warrior, whose eulogium 
Plutarch has drawn in another part of his writings, did not 
judge in this manner, c Some persons applauding him for a 
wound he had received in battle, the general himself declared, 
that it was a fault which could be excused only in a young 
man, and justly deserved censure. It has been observed in 
Hannibal's praise, and I myself have taken notice of it else- 
where, ^at he was never wounded '^ in all his battles. I can-* 
not say whether Czsar ever was. 

The last observation, which relates in general to all Alex^- 
ander's expeditions in Aaa, must, necessarily, lessen very 
much the merit of his victories jmd the splendour of his re- 
putation ; and this b the genius and character of the nations 
against whom he fought. Livy, in a digression, where he in- 
(juires, what would have been the fate of Alexander's arms 
in case he had turned them towards Italy ^ and where he < 
shows, that Rome would certainly have checked his con- 1 
quests, insists, strongly, on the reflection in question. He op- 
poses to this prince, in the article of courage, a great number 
of illustrious Romans, who would have resisted him on all 
occasions j and, in the article of prudence, that august se- 
nate, which Cineas, to give a more noble idea of it to Pyr- 
rhus, his sovereign, said, was composed of so many kings. 
** Had he e marched, says Livy, " against the Romans, be 
^ would soon have found that he was no longer combating 

a Pint, de fortuB. Mex. Orau II p. 311. i 

Thii treatise, u' written by Plutarch, icems ft juvenile perfonaaace^iod h» 
very much the air of declamation .- 

c 1 imotheus Phu \n Pelop. p. 278. 

U Alention is marie but of one single wound. 

e Noil jam cum Dario rem esse dixisiet, quern malieram ae spadomnn aisttHl 
rtjli-nt^LiV, inter i.urjjurapi htqw? atirum^ tinersjjoiu fortimae svx a|>|>«ra: W 
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'* against a Darius, who, encumbered with gold and purpfe, 
*' the vMn equipage of his grandeur, and dragging after him 
*' a multitude of women and eunuchs, came as a prey rather 
" than as an enemy, and whom Alexander conquered with- 
*• out shedding much blood, and without wanting any other 
** merit than.that of daring to demise what was really con- 
** temi>tible. He would have found Italy very different fix)m 
*' India, through which he marched, in a riotous manner, his 
" army, quite stupiiied with wine ; particularly when he 
** should have seen the forests of Apulia, the mountains of 
" Lucania, and the still recent footsteps of the defeat of Alex- 
" ander, his uncle, king of Epirus, who there lost his life." 
The historian adds, that he speaks of Alexander, not yet 
depraved and corrupted by prosperity, whose subtle poison 
worked as strongly upon him as upon any man that ever 
lived ; and, he concludes, that, bdng thus transformed, he 
would have appeared very different in Italy fix)m what ho- 
had seemed hitherto. 

These reflections of Livy show, that Alexander partly 
owed his victories to the weakness of his enemies ; and that, 
had he met with nations as courageous and as weU inured to 
all the hardships of war as the Romans, and commanded by 
as able, experienced, generals as those of Rome, that then 
his victories would not have been either so rapid or so unin^ 
temipted. Nevertheless, these are the points from which 
we are to judge of the merits of a conqueror. Hannibal and 
Scipio are considered as two of the greatest generals that ever 
lived, and, for this reason ; both of them not only understood 
perfectly the military science, but their experience, their abi- 
lities, tfieir resolution, and courage, were put to the trial, and 
set in the strongest light. Now, should we give to either of 
them an unequal antagonist, one whose reputation is not an- 
swerable to theirs, we shall no longer have the same idea of 
them ; and their victories, though supposed alike, appear no 
longer with the same lustre, nor deserve the same applause. 

Mankind are but too apt to be dazzled by shining actions 
and a pompous exterior, and blindly abandon themselves to 
prejudices of every kind. It cannot be denied but that Alex- 
ander possessed very great qualities ; but, if we throw into 
the other scale his errors and vices, the presumptuous « idea 

prsdaia verius quani hostem, nihil aliud qaam bene anius Tana eootemnere. ixi» 
erueuttts devicit. Lgnge aUui Itals quam Indise, per quam temulento agraine 
coroestfdMindua inoessit, tiras Uli habitus, enet, nltut Apuiiae ae montei Lucanot 
cementi, et vettigia recentia domesticis cladis, ubi avunculus ejus super, Bpiri 
Sex, Alexander absumptus erat. Lit. 1. is. n. 17 

a Rtft'erre in tanto Rege piget superfaaro mutationem Testis, et desidentus bu- 
mi jaoentium adulationes etiani Tictis Macedonibus graves, iiedum victoribus; 
et icada suppiicia, et inter vinum et epulas caedes amicoruin, et vanitatem eiuen* 
tiend^ scirpis. Quid si Tini amor in dies lieret acrior ; auid si trux ac praefervida 
ixa ; (nee quiequam dubium inter scriptores x^tdyra; n\^li)ne bx^ ^Kn|^ impein* 
totila viKMubtts dQCinus \ }«iTi \ ix. n. 17. 
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k» entertained of his own merit, the high contempt he had 
for other men, not excepting his own father; his ardent thirst 
of praise and flattery ; lus ridiculous notion of fancying him- 
sell the son of Jupiter; of ascribing divinity to Mmself ; of 
requiring a free, victorious, people to p&y him a servile ho- 
mage, and prostrate themselves ignominiously before him ; 
1^ abandoning himself so shamemlly to wine ; lus violent 
anger, wluch rises to brutal ferocity ; the anjust and barbar- 
ous execution of his bravest and most ^thtul officers, and 
the murder of his most worthy friends, in the midst of feasts 
aod carousals. Can any one, says Livy, believe, that all these 
imperfections do not greatly sully the r^utation of a con- 
cpieror? Ehit ^exander's frantic ambition, which knows 
neither law nor limits ; the rash intrepidity with which he 
braves dangers, without the least reason or necessi^ ; the 
weakness and ignorance dF the nations (totally unskilled in 
war) against whom he fought ; do not these enervate the rea- 
sons for which he is thought to have merited the surname of 
Great, and the title of Hero > This however, I leave to the 
prudence and equity of my reader. 

As to myself, I am surprised to find that all orators, who 
applaud a prince, never fail to compare him to Alexander. 
They fancy, that, when he is once equalled to this king, it is 
impossible for panegyric to soar higher : they cannot image 
to themselves any thing more august ; and think they have 
omitted the stroke which finishes the glon^ of a hero, should 
they not exalt him by this comparison. In my opinion, tl^ 
denotes a false taste, a wrong turn of thoikmg, an^ if I might 
be allowed to say it^ a want of judgment, which must natu- 
rally shock a reasonable mmd. For, as Alexander was in- 
vested with supreme power, he oueht to have folfilled the 
several duties of the sovereignty. We do not find tiiat he 
possessed the first, the most essential,- and most excellent, 
virtues of a great prince, which are to be the fother, the 
guardian, and shepherd, of his people ; to govern them by 
gpod laws ; to make their trade, both by sea and land, flou- 
rish ; to encourage and protect arts and sciences ; to establi^ 
peace and plenty ; and not sufler his subjects to be, in any 
manner, aggrieved or injured ; to maintain an agreeable har- 
mony between all orders of the state, and make them con- 
spire, in due proportion, to the public welfore ; to employ 
himself in doing justice to all his subjects, to hear their dis- 
putes, and reconcile them ; to consider himself as the father 
of his people, consequently as obliged to provide for all their 
necessities, and to procure them the several eujoyments of 
Ijfe. Now Alexander, who, almost a moment after he as- 
cended the tlirone, left Macedonia, and never returned back: 
into it, M, RQt endeavour at any ef these thing^, wh^h, how* 
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ever» are the chief and most substantial dntiesof a great 
prkice. 

He seems possessed of such qualities ooly as are of the 
second rank, 1 mean tliose of war, and these are all extrava- 
gant, are carried to the rashest and most odious excess, and 
to the extremes of follf and fury ; whilst his kingdom is left 
a prey to the rapine and exactions of Antipater ; and all the 
conquered provinces abandoned to the insatiable avarice of 
the governors, who carried their oppressions so fiu-, that 
Alexander was forced to put them to death. Nor do his sol- 
diers appear in a more advantageous light : for these, after 
having; plundered the wealth of the East, and after the prince 
had gi\'en them the highest marks of his beneficence, grev 
so licentious, so debauched and abandoned to vices of every 
kind, that he was forced to pay their debts, amounting to 
1,300,000 (Kiunds. What strange men are these ! how de- 
praved their school ! how pernicious the fruit of their victo* 
ries ! Is it douig honour to a prince, is it adorning his pa- 
negyric, to compare him witii such a model ^ 

The Romans, indeed^ seem to have held Alexander's me- 
mory in ereat veneration ; but I very much question whe- 
ther, in the virtuous ^es of the commonwealth, he would 
have been considered as so great a man. Caesar « seeing his 
statue in a temple in Spain, durijug his government of it, after 
his prxtorship, could not forbear groaning and aghing, when 
he compared the few glorious actions achieved by him with 
the mighty exploits of this conqueror. It was said that 
Pompey, m one ot his tiiumphs, appeared dressed in that 
kiiig^ surtout. Augustus pardoned the Alexandrians, for 
the sake of their founder. Caligula, in a ceremony in which 
he assumed tiie character of a mighty conqueror, wore Alex- 
ander's coat of mail. But no one carried his veneration for 
this monarch so &r as Caracalla. He used the same kind 
of arms and goblets as that prince ; he had a Macedonian 
phalanx in his army ; he persecuted the Peripatetics, and 
would have burnt all the books of AristoUe, their founder, 
because he was suspected to have conspired with those who 
poisoned Alexander. 

I believe, that I may justiy assert, that, if an impartial 
person, of good sense, reads Plutarch's lives of illustrious men 
with attention, they will leave such a tacit and strong impres- 
«an in his mind as will make him consider Alexander cme of 
the least valuable among them. But how strong would the 
contrast be found, had we the lives of Epaminondas, of Han- 
nibal and Scipio, the loss of which can never be too much re- 
gretted ! How littie would Alexander appear, set off with all 

a man. L xxsnu p. 5}. App. de BelL Mitbrid. p. 213. Bim. 1, lU ?• 454. ^. 
U lis. 9> 053. H* 1« Invii. p. 879. ^ t 
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Jus tides, and surrounded b^ all his conquests, even if cona- 
dered in a military light, when com2>ared to those heroes, 
Vho were truly great, and worthy their exalted reputation • 

Sect. XX. 

Reflections on the Persians^ Greeka^ and Macedonians^ by 
Monsieur Bossuet, Bishofi ofMeaux^ 

The reader will not be displeased with my inserting here 
part of the admirable a reflections of the Bishop of Meaux, <xi 
the character and government of the Persians, Greeks^ and 
Macedonians, with whose history we have been engaged. 

The Greek nations, several of whom had, at first, lived 
under a monarchical form of government, having studied the 
arts of civil pdity, ima^ned th^ were able to govern them- 
selves, and most of their ciUes formed themselves into com- 
monwealths. But the wise legislators, who arose in ever}' 
country, as a Thales, a Pythagoras, a Pittacus, a Lycurgus, a 
Solon, and man^ others mentioned in history, prevented Uberb* 
from degenerating into licentiousness. Laws, drawn up with 
great simphcitv, and few in number, awed the people, held 
them in thdr duty, and made them all conspire to the gene- 
ral good of the country. 

The idea of liberty, which such a conduct hi^ired, was 
wondei'fal. For the liberty, which the Greeks figured to 
themselves was subiect to the law, that is, to reason itsdf, ac- 
knowled^d as such by the whole nation. They would not! 
let men rise to power amcoig them. Magistrates who were 
feared during their office, became afterwards private men, 
and had no authoritv but what their experience gave them. 
The law was considered as thdr sovereign ; it was she who 
appointed magistrates, prescribed the limits of their power^ 
and punished their maf administration. The advantage of 
this government was, the citizens bore so much the greater 
love to thdr countrv, as all shared in the government of it ; 
and as every individual was enable of attaining its highest 
dignities. 

The advantages which accrued to Greece from philosophy 
with regard to the preservation of its form of government, is 
incredible. The greater freedom these nations enjoyed, the 
greater necessity there was to settle the laws relating to man- 
ners, and those of society, agreeably to reason and good sense. 
From Pythagoras, Thales, Anaxagoras, Socrates, Archytas, 
Plato, Aen(^hon, Aristotle, and a multitude more, the 
Greeks received thdr noble precepts. 

But why should we mention philosophers only ? The writ- 
ings of even the poets, which were m every body's hands, 
amused them very much, but instructed them still more, 
a niscovrte od muTenal Idftory. .Part i& elai^ 4«. 
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The most renowned of conquerors con^dered Homer as a 
•»n aster who taught him to govern wisely. This great poet 
instructed people no less happily in obedience and the duties 
of a good citizen. 

When the Greeks, thus educated, saw the delicacy of the 
A^siatics, their dress and beauty, emulating that of women, 
they held them in the utmost contempt. But their form of 
government, that had no other rule than their prince's will, 
"which took place of all laws, not excepting the most sacred,, 
insph^ them with horror ; and the Bavarians were the 
most hateful of objects to Greece. 

« The Greeks had imbibed this hatred in the roost early 
times, and it was become almost natural to them. A cir- 
cumstance which made these nations deUg^t so much in 
Homer's poems, was his celebrating the advantages and vic- 
tories of Greece over Asia. On the side of Asia was Venus, 
that is to say, the pleasures, the idle loves, and efleminacy : 
on that of Greece was Juno, or, in other words, gravity, 
wtti conjugal affection. Mercury with eloquence, and Jupiter 
with wise policy. With the Asiatics was Mars, an impetu- 
ous and brutal deity, that is to say, war carried on with fory : 
with the Greeks Fallas, or, in other words, the science of 
w^ar and valour, conducted by reason. The Grecians, from 
this time, had ever imagined, that understanding and true 
bravery were natural as well as peculiar to them. They 
couM not bear the thoughts of Asia's design to conquer them ; 
and, in bowing to this yoke, they would have thought they 
had subjected virtue to pleasure, the mind to the body, »ia 
true courage to brutal strei^h, which consisted mdrely in 
numbers. 

The Greeks were strongly inspired wi^ these sentim^ts, 
when Darius, son of Hystaq)es, and Xerxes invaded them 
with armies so prodigiously numerous as exceeds all belief. 
The Persians found often, to their cost, the $reat advantage 
which discipline has over multitudes and contusion ; and how 
greatly superior courage (when conducted by skill) is to a 
blind impetuosity. 

Persia, after having been so often conquered by the Greeks, 
had nothing to do but to sow divisions among them ; and the 
hdght to which conquests had raised the latter fecilitated 
their efforts. * As fear held them in the bands of union, 
victory and security dissolved them. Having always been 
used to fight and conguer, they no sooner believed that tliey 
had no longer any thing to fear from the power of the Per- 
^ans, than they turned their arms against each other. 

Among the several republics, of which Greece was com- 
posed, Athens and Lacedxmon were, undoubtedly, thecfaioir 

a iMcrate* in Pancgyr* * P>»t. 4< lifS?.V *«• 
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These two ^reat cominonwealths, whose manners and con- 
duct were directly opposite, i)erplexed and incommoded on6 
another, in the common deagn they had of subjecting all 
Greece : so that they were eternally at variance, and this 
more £rom a contrariety of interests than an opposition of 
tempers and disp^o^tions. 

The Grecian cities would not subject therosc^lves to either : 
for, besides that every one of them desired to live free and 
independant, they were not pleased with the govecnment ot 
either of those two commcHiwealths. We have shown, in 
the course of this history, that the Pdoponnesian and other 
•wars were either owing to, or supported by, the reciprocal 
jiealousy of Lacedsmon and Athois. But, at the same time, 
that this jealousy disturbed, it supported, Greece in some 
measure, and kept it from being dependant on either of those 
xepublics. 

The Persians soon perceived this state and condition of 
Greece ; after which, the whole secret of thdr politics was 
to keep up these jealousies, and foment these diviaoos. La- 
cedxmon, being the most ambitious, was the first that made 
them engage in the Grecian quarrels. The Persians took 
part in them, with a view of subjecting the whole nation ; 
and, industtious to make the Greeks weaken one another, 
they only waited for the favourable instant to crush them al- 
together, a And now the cities of Greece considered, in their 
wars, only the king of Persia ; whom they called the great 
lung, or the king, by way of eminence, as if they already 
thought themselves his subjects. However, when Greece 
was upon the brink of slavery, and ready to &11 into tht 
hands of the Barbarians, it was impossible for the genius, the 
ancient spirit, of the country not to rouse and take the alarm. 
Agesilaus, king of Laoedxmonia, made the Persians tremble 
in Asia Minor, and showed that they might be humbled. 
Their weakness was still more evident, by the glorious re- 
treat of the 10,000 Greeks, who had fdlowed the younger 
Cyrus. 

It was then that all Greece saw more plainly than ever, 
that it possessed an invincible body of sc&iery, which was 
able to subdue aU nations ; and that notlung but its feuds and 
divisions could subject it to an enemy, who was too weak to 
resist it when united. 

Philip, of Macedon, a prince, whose abilities were equal 
to his valour, took so great advantage of the divisions which 
I'eigned between the various cities and commcxiWealths, that, 
though his kingdom was but small, yet, as it was united, and 
his power absolute, he, at last, partly by artifice and partly 
by strength, rose to greater power than any of the Grecian 
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^^tes, and obliged them all to march, under his standards, 
against the commcxn enemy. This was the state of Greece, 
when PWlip lost his life, and Alexander, his son, succeeded 
to his kingdom, and to the deagns he had projected. 

The Macedonians, at his accession, were not only well 
disciplined and inured to toils, but triumphant ; and become, 
by so many successes, almost as much superior to the other 
Greeks, in valour and discipline, as the rest of the Greeks 
were superior to the Persians, and to such nations as re- 
sembled them. 

Darius^, who reigned over Persia in Alexander's time, was 
a just, brave, and generous, prince ; was beloved by his 
subjects, and wanted neither good sense nor vigour for the 
execution of his designs. But, if we compare them, if we 
<^06e the g^us of Darius, to the penetrating, sublime, one 
of Alexander ; the valour of the former to the mighty invin- 
cible courage (which obstacles animated) of the latter ; with 
that boundless desire of Alexander of augmenting his glory, 
and his entire belief that all thin^ ought to bow the neck 
to him, as being formed by Providence superior to the rest 
of mortals ; a belief with wWch he inspired not only his ge- ' 
nerals, but the meanest of Ws soldiers, who, thereby, rose 
above difficulties, and evai above themselves ; the reader will 
easily judge which of the monarchs was to be victorious. 

If to these consideraticms we add the advantages which 
the Greeks and Macedonians had over their enemies, it 
must be confessed, that it was impossHsle for the Persian 
empire to subsist any longer, when invaded by so ^-eat a he- 
ro, and by such invincible armies. And thus we discover, at 
one and the same time, the circumstance which ruined the 
enopire of the Persians and raised that of Alexander. 

To smooth his way to victory, the Persians happened to 
lose the only general who was able to make head against the 
Greeks, ^d this was Memnon, of Rhodes. So long as Alexaii- 
der fought against this illustrious warrior^ he might glory in 
having vanquished an enemy worthy of himself. But, in the 
very infencv of a diversion, which began already to ^vide 
Greece, Memnon died, after wWch Alexander obliged all 
things to ^ve way before him. 

This prince made his entrance into Babylon with a splen- 
dour and ma^ificence which had never been seen before ; 
and, after having revenged Greece, after subduing, with in- 
credible swiftness, all the nations subject to Peraa, to secure 
his new empire on every side, or rather to satiate his ambi- 
tion, and render his name more &mous than that of Bacchus, 
he marched into India, and there extended his conquests far- 
ther than that celebrated conqueror had done. But the 
xUfonaK^, whose impetuous careernd^i^deserts, rivers, jior 
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mountains, could stop, was obliged to yield to the murmtits 
of his soldiers, who called aloud for ease and re|>ose. 
' Alexander returned to Babylon, dreaded and respectei}, 
not as a conqueror but as a god. Nevertheless, the formid- 
able empire tie had acquired subsisted no longer than his 
life, which was but short. At 33 years of age, in the midst 
of the grandest designs that ever man formed, and flushed 
with the surest hopes of success, he died before he had lei- 
sure to settle lus affairs on a solid foundation ; leavin|^ be- 
hind him a weak brother, and childr^ very young, all inca- 
pable of supporting the weight of such a power. 

But the circumstance wmch<proved most fatal to his £uni- 
ly and empire was his having taught the generlds who sar- 
vived him to breathe nodiing but ambition and war. He 
foresaw the prodigious lengths they would go after his death. 
To curb their ambitious views, and for fear of imstakii^ in 
his conjectures, he did not dare to name his successor, or the 
guardian of his children. He only foretold, that his fidends 
would solemnize his obsequies with bloody battles ; and lie 
expired in the flower of his age, foil of the sad ima^s of the 
confusion which would follow his death. 

And, indeed, Macedonia, the kingdom he inherited, whkk 
his ancestors had governed during so many ages, was invaded 
on all sides, as a succession that was become vacant ; amJii 
after beii^ long exposed a prejr to the strongest, was, Jt kst, 
possessed by another familv. Thus this great conqueror, 
the most renowned the world ever saw, was the last king of 
his family. Had he lived peaceably in Macedon, the vast 
iKHinds ck his empire would not have proved a tonptatica 
to his generals, and he would have left to hs Chfldroi Uie 
kingdom he inherited from his ancestors. But, rising to too 
exsdted an height of power, he proved the destruction c^ his 
posterity ; and such was the glorious €nut of aU his cdb* 
questSv 
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Sect. I. 

Troubles whiek/oUowed the death of Alexander. PariUion 
q/' the firovinces, Arid^ua elected king. Perdkcaa aft* 
pointed his guardian. 

In relating the death of Alexander the Great, I mentioned 
the many troubles and commotions that arose in the army 
on the first news of that event. All the troops in general, 
soldiers as well as ofHcers, had their thoughts entirely taken 
up at first with the loss of a prince whom they loved as a 
father and reverenced almost as a god, and abandoned them- 
selves without reserve to grief and tears. A mournful si- 
lence reigned at first throughout the camp ; but tWs was 
soon succeeded by dismal sighs and cries, which spoke the 
true language of the heart, and in whidi that v^ ostentation 
of sorrow, which is too often paid to custom and dec^um 
on such occasions, « had no share. 

When the first impressions of grief had given place to 
reflection, they began to consider, with the utmost consterna- 
tion, the state in ^ch the death of Alexander had left thenu 
They found themselves at an infinite distance from their na» 
tive country, and amidst a people lately subdued, so little 
accustomed tothdrnew yoke, that they were hardly ac- 
quainted with their present masters, and had not as yet had 
sufficient time to forget their andent laws, and that form of 
government under which they had always lived. What 
measures could be taken to ke^ a pountry of such vast ex- 
tent in subjection ? How could it oe possible to suppress those 
seditions and revolts which would naturalljr break out on all 
sides in that decisive moment ? What expedients could be 
formed to restrain those troops withjn the limits of their 
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duty, who had bo long been habituated to complamts and 
murmurs, and were commanded by chie& whose sever^ 
views and p^retenfflons were so different ? ^A 

The only remedy ^or these various calamities seemed tf 
consist in a speedy nomination of a successor to Alexander; 
and the troops as well as the officers, and the whole Mace- 
donian state, seemed at first to be verjr desirous of tlus ex< 
pedient : and, indeed, their common interest and security, 
with the preservation of their new conquests, amidst the 
barbarous nations that surrounded them, made it necessary 
for them to consider thb election as thdr first and most im- 
portant care, and to turn their thoughts to the choice of a 
pers(xi qualified to fill so arduous a station, and sustain the 
weight of it ih such a manner as to be capable of sujjporting 
the general order and tranquillity. But it had already been 
written, « " That the kingdom of Alexander should oe di- 
vided and rent asunder after his death," and that it should 
not be transmitted in the usual manner " to his posterity .'* 
No efforts of human wisdom could establish a sole successor 
to that prince. In v£un did they deliberate, consult, and de- 
cide ; * nothing could be executed contrary to the pre-ordain-t 
ed .event, or, at least, nothing short of it could possibly sub- 
sist. A superior and invisible power had ali^eady disposed 
of the kingdom, and divided it by an inevitable decree, as 
will be evident in the sequel. The circumstances of this 
partition had been denounced nearly thi'ee centuries be()re 
this time ; the portions of it had already been assigned to 
diflfer^t possessors, and nothing could frustrate that division, 
which was only to be deferred tor a lew years. Till the ar- 
rival of that i}eriod, men indeed might raise commotions, and 
concert a variety of movements ; but all their efforts would 
only tend to the ^complishment of what had been ordained 
by the sovereign Master of kingdoms, and of what had been 
foretold by his prophet. 

Alexander had a son by Barsina, and had conferred the 
name of Hercules upon him. Roxana, another of his wives, 
was advanced in her pregnancy when that prince died. He 
had likewise a natural brother, called Arida&us ; but he would 
not upon his death-bed dispose of his dominions in favour of 
any heir ; for which reason this vast empire, which no longer 
had a master to sway it, became a source of competition' and 
wars, as Alexander had plainly foreseen, when he declared, 
that his friends vould celebrate his funeral with bJoody 
battles. 

The diviidon was augmented by the. equality among the 
generals of the ariAy, none of whom was so superior to his 
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colleagues, either by birth or merit, as to induce them to of- 
Iter hhn the empire and submit to his authority. The cavalry 
Wftpe desirous that Aridacus should succeed Alexander. This 

Srince had discovered but little force of mind from the time 
e had been aiflicted, in his infancy, with a violent indisposi- 
tion, occasioned, as was pretended, by some particular tonk 
which had been given him by Olympias, and which had dis- 
ordered his understanding. This ambitious princess being 
apprehensive that the engaging qualities she discovered in 
Arida&us would be so many obstcicles to the greatness of her 
- son Alexander, thought it expedient to have recourse to the 
criminal precaution already mentioned. The infantry had 
declared against this prince, and were headed by Ptdemy, 
and other chiefs of great reputation, who began to think of 
their own particular establishment. For a sudden revolu- 
tion had taken place in the minds of these officers, and caused 
them to contemn the rank of private persons, and all depen- 
dency and subordination, with a view of aspiring to sove- 
rdgn power, which had never employed their thoughts till 
then, and to which they never thought themselves qualified 
to pretend, before this conjuncture of affairs. 

« These disputes, which engaged the minds of all parties, 
delayed the interment of Alexander for the space of seven 
days ; and, if we may credit some authors, the oody contmu- 
cd uncorrupted all that time. It was afterwards delivered 
to the Egyptians and Chaldeans, who embalmed it after 
their manner ; and Aridaeus, a different person firom him I 
have already mentioned, was charged with the care of <;on- 
veying it to Alexandria. 

After a variety of troubles and a^tations had intervened, 
the principal officers assembled at a conference ; where it 
)>as unanimously concluded, that Aridseus should be king, 
or rather that he should be invested with the shadow of 
royalty. The infirmity of mind which ought to have exclud- 
ed him from the throne was the very motive of their advanc- 
ing him to it, and umted all suffrages in his favour. It fa- 
voured the hopes and pretensions of all the chiefs, and co- 
vered thdr designs. It was also agreed in this assembly, 
that, if Roxana, who was then in the sixth or eighth month 
of her pregnancy, should have a son, he should be assoCiat- , 
ed with Aridatus in the throne. Perdiccas, to whom Alex- 
ander on his death-bed had left his rinjg, liad the person of 
the prince consigned to his care as a guardian, and was con- 
Sjituted regent of the kingdom. 

The same assembly, whatever respect they might bear to 
the memory of Alexander, thought fit to annul some of his 
reflations, which would have been destructive to the state. 
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and have eschausted his treasiiy* He had g^ven orders &r 
ax temples to be erected in particular cities which he had 
named, and had fixed the expenses of each of these struc- 
tures at five htmdred talents, which amount to five hundred 
^ousand crowns. He had likewise ordered a pyramid to be 
nused over the tomb of his father Philip, which was to be 
imished with a grandeur and magnificence equal to that in 
Egypt, esteemed one of the seven wonders of the world. 
He had likewise planned other expenses of the like kind, 
whidi were prudently revoked by the assembly. 

« Within a short time after tiiese proceedings, Roxao» 
was delivered of a son, who was named Alexander, and ac- 
knowledged king, jointly with Aridxus. But neither of 
these princes possessed any thing more than the name of 
royalty, as all authority was entirely lodged in the great 
lords and generals, who had divided the provinces ameqg 
themselves. 

In Europe ; Thrace and the adjacent regions were coa^ 
signed to Lyamachus ; and Macedonia, Epirus, and Greece, 
were allotted to Antipater and Craterus. 

In Africa ; Egypt and the other conquests of Alexander io 
Lybia and Cyrenaica were assigned to Ptdemy, the son of 
Lagus, with thatpart of Arabia which borders on Effl^t 
The month of Thotb in the autumn is the epocha Irom 
whence the years of the empire of the Laades in Egypt be- 
gin to be computed ; thoug^ Ptolemy did not assume the 
Stle of king, in conjunction with the other successors of Alex- 
ander, till about Vf years after this event. , 

In the Liesser Asia ; Lycia, Pamphylia, and the Greater 
Phrygia, were ^ven to Antigonus ; Caria to Cassander ; 
Lydia to Menander ; the Lesser Phrjrgia to Leonatus ; Ar- 
menia to Neoptolemus; Cappadocia and Paphlagonia to 
Eumenes. These two provinces had never been completely 
subjected by the Macedomans, and Ariarathes, king en Cap- 
padocia, continued to govern them asformerlv ; Alexander, 
having advanced with so much rapidity to his other con- 
quests as left him no inclination to amuse himself with the 
entire reduction of that province, contented hunself with a 
§light submission. 

Syria and Phoenicia fell to Laomedon ; one of the two 
Medias to Atropates, and the other to Perdiccas. Peraa 
was assigned to Peucestes ; Babylonia to Archon ; Mesopo- 
tamia to Arcesdlas ; Parthia and Hyrcania, to Phrataphemes ; 
Bactna and Sogdiana to Philip ; the other regions were di- 
vided among generals whose names arp now buthttle known. 

Seleucus, the son of Antiochus, was placed at the head of 
the cavalry of the allies, which was a post of great impor- 
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^ance ; attd Cassander, the son of Antipater» commanded 
the companies of guards. 

The Upper Asia, which extends almost to India, and even 
Tndia also, were left in the possession of those who had been, 
appointed governors of those countries by Alexander. 

The same disposition generally prevailed in all the pro- 
vinces I have already mentioned ; and it is in this sense that 
most interpreters explain that passage in the Maccabees «, 
lyhich declares, that Alexander, having assembled the great 
men of his court, who had been bred up with him, divided 
his kingdom among them in his life-time. And ind^ it was 
•very probable that this prince, when he saw his death ap* 
proacbing and had no inclination to nominate a successor 
himself, was contented with confirming each of his officers in 
the governments he had formerly assigned them ; which is 
sufficient to authorise the' declaration of the Maccabees, 
•' That he divided his kingdom amongst them while he was 
•* living." 

- Tliis partition was onl]^ the work of man and its duration 
was but short. That Bemg, who rek;ns alone, and is the on» 
ly King of Ages, bad decreed a different distribution. He 
had assigned to each his portion, and marked out its bounda- 
ries and extent, and his dispoation alone was to subsist. 

The partition conclided upon in the assembly was the 
source of various divisions and wars, as wUl be evident in the 
series of this history. Each of these governors claiming the 
exercise of an independent and sovereign power in his par- 
ticular province. * They however paid that veneration tg 
the memory of Alexander as not to assume the title of king 
t'dl all the race of that monarch, who had been placed upon 
the throne, were extinct. 

Among the governors of the provinces I have mentioned 
sc«ne distinguished themselves more than others by their re- 
putation, merit, and cabals ; and formed different parties, to 
which the others adhered, agreeably to thfeir particular views, 
either of interest or ambition. For it is notto be imagined 
that the resolutions, which are formed in conjunctures of this 
nature, are much influenced by a devotion to the public- 
good. 

^ Euraenes must, however, be excepted : for he undoubt- 
edly was the most virtuous man among all the governors, 
and had no superior in true bravery. He was always firm in 
the interest of the*two kings, from a princ4>le of true probity. 
He was a native of Cardia, a city of 1 brace, and his birth was 
but obscure. Philip who had observed excellent qualities in 
him in his youth,kept him near his own person in the quality Qf 
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secretaiy, and reDosed great confidenoe in hun. He was equal - 
ly esteemed by Alexander, who treated him With extraordina- 
17 marks of his favoar. Barsiiia, the first lady for whom th!^ 
prince had entertained a pasaon in Asia, and by whom he had 
a sonnamed Hercules, had a nster of the same name with her 
own,and the king gave her in marriage to Eumenes. « We shall 
see by the event that this prudent mvonrite conducted him < 
self in such a manner as justly entitled him to the &voar of 
those two princes, even after their death; and all his senti- 
ments and actions will make it evident that a man may be 
a plebeian by birth, and yet very nobie by nature. 

6 I have already intimated, thatSysigambis, who had pa- 
tiently supported the death of her&ther, hust>and, and son, 
was incapable of surviving Alexander. 

c The death of this princess was socJn followed by that of 
her two grand-daughters, Statira, the widow of Alexander, 
and Drypetis, the relict of Hephsstion. Roxana, who was 
apprehensive lest Statira should be pregnant by Alexander 
as well as herself, ibid that the birtii of a prince would frus- 
trate the measures which had been taken to secure the suc- 
cession to the son she hoped to have, prevailed u|>Qn the 
two sisters to visit her, ana secretiiy destroyed them in con- 
cert with Perdiocas, her only confidant in that impious pro- 
ceeding. 

It is now ^me to enter upon a detail of those actions that 
were performed by the successors of Alexander. I shall 
therefore begin with the defection of the Greeks in Upper 
Asia, and with the war which Antipater had to sustain 
against Greece ; because those transactions are most detach* 
ed, and in a manner distinct from the other events. 

Sect. U. 

Revolt of the Greeks in Ufifier Asia, Antipater goes into 
Greece. Flight and death of Demosthenes, 

The Greeks, ** whom Alexander had established in the' 
form of colonies, in the provinces of Upper Aaa, continued 
with reluctance in those settlements, because they did not 
experience that delight and satisfaction with which they had 
flattered themselves, and had long cherished an ardent de- 
sire of returning mto their own country. They Imd not 
however dared to discover thdr uneasiness whilst Alexan- 
der was living, but, the moment they received intelligence of 
his death, they evenly declared their intentions. Thev arm- 
ed 20,000 foot, all warlike and experienced sddiers, with 
3,000 horee; and, having placed Philon at their head, they 
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prepared for their departure, without taking counsd, or re- 
eaving orders from any but themselves, as if they had beea 
subject to no authority » and no longer acknowledged any 
superior. 

Perdiccas, who foresaw the consequences of such an en- 
terprise, at a time when every thing was in motion, and 
when the troops, as well as their officers, breathed nothing 
but independence, sent Pithon to oppose them. 

'The merit of this officer was acknowledged by all ; and 
he willingly charged himself with this commission, in expec- 
tation Off gaining over those Greeks, and of procuring him- 
self some considerable establishment in Upper Asia by their 
means. Perdiccas, being acquainted with his design, gave 
a very surpriaog order to the Macedonians whom he sent 
with that general, which was to e:^terminate the revolters 
entirely. Pithon, on his arrival, brought over by money 
3,000 Greeks, who turned their backs in the battle, and were 
the occasion of his obtaining a complete victory. The van* 
auished troops surrendered, but made tiie preservation of 
tneir lives and liberties tlie condition of their submitting to 
the conqueror. This was exact,ly agreeable to Pithon's de- 
sigiv, but he was no longjer master of its execution. The 
Macedonians, thinking it incumbent on them to accomplish 
tiie orders of Perdiccas, inhumanly slaughtered all the 
Greeks, without the least regard to the terms they had 
granted them. Pithon, bejng thus defeated in his views, re- 
turned with his Macedonians to Perdiccas. 

« This expedition was soon succeeded by the Grecian v»ar. 
Tlie news of Alexander's death, bein^ brought to Athens^ 
hmd excited great rumours, and occasioned a joy that was 
s^inost wiiversal. The people, who had long sustained with 
reluctance the yoke which the Macedonians had imposed 
on Greece, made liberty the subject of all their discourse : 
they breathed nothing but wa^, and abandoned themselves 
to adl the extravagant emotions of a seiisdess and excessive 
joy. Phocion, who was a person of wisdoni and moderation, 
and doubted the truth of the intelligence they had received, 
endeavoured to calm the turbulency of their minds, and to 
check these impetuous sallies, which rendered them incapa- 
ble of counsel and sedate reflection. As tlie generality of 
the orators, notwithstanding all his remonstrances, believed 
the news of Alexander's death, Phocion rose up and express- 
ed himself in this manner : *^ If he be really dead to-day, 
*• he will likewise be so to-n»orrow and the next day, so that 
«* we shall have time enough to deliberate in a calm manner, 
-and with greater security. 

I«eo9thenes, who was the first that published this accoijat 
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at Athcsis, was tontinually haranguing the pieople with ex- 
cessive arrogance and vanity. Phocion, who was tired with 
his speeches, said to him, " Young man, your discourse re- 
*^ sembles the cypress, which is tall and spreading, but bears 
*' no fruit." He gave great oflEence by opposing the inclina- 
tions of the people in so strenuous a manner, and Hyperides, 
lising up, asked him this question : •' When would you ad-. 
*' ^ise the Athenians to make war ?" — ^*' As soon (replied 
•• Phocion) as I see the young men firmly resolved to observe 
*• a strict discipline ; the rich disposed to contribute accord- 
'* ing toUidr abilities to the expense of a war ; and when the 
" orators no longer rob the public." 

All the remonstrances of Phocion were ineffectual: a war 
was resolved upon, and a deputation agreed to be sent to all 
the states of Greece, to engaqge their accession to the league. 
This is the war in which all the Greeks, except the The- 
bans, united to maintain the liberty of thdr country, under 
the conduct of Leosthenes, against Antipater ; and it was^ 
called the Lamian war, from the name oi a city where the 
latter was defeated in the first battle. 

**' Demosthenes, who was then in exile at Megara, but 
who, amidst his misfortunes, always retained an ardent zeal 
for the interest of his country and the defence of the com- 
mon liberty, joined himself with the Athenian ambassadors 
sent into Peloponnesus ; and, having seconded their remon- 
strances in a wonderful manner by the force of his eloquence, 
he engaged Sicyon, Argos, Corinth, and the other cities of 
Pelbpoimesus, to accede to the league. 

The Athenians were struck with admiration at a zeal se 
noble and generous, and immediately passed a decree to re- 
cal him from banishment. A galley with three ranks of 
oars was despatched to him at -^gina ; and, when he enter- 
ed the port of Piraeus, all the magistrates and priests ad- 
vanced out of the city, and all the citizens crowded to meet 
that illustrious esdle, and received him with the utmost de- 
monstrations of alf ection and joy, blended at the same time 
with ftn air of sorrow and repentance, for the injuiy they had 
done him. Demosthenes was sensibly affected with the ex- 
traordinary honours thit were rendered him ; and, whilst 
he returned, as it were, in triumph to his country, amidst 
the acclamations of the people, he lifted up his hands to- 
%yard8 heaven, to thank the gois for so illustrious a protec- 
tion, and congratulated liimself on beholding a day more glo- 
rious to him than that had proved to AJcibiades, on which 
he returned from his exile: for his fellow-citizens recaved 
him from the pure effect of desire and good- will : wheres^ 
the reception oT Alcibiades was involuntary, andlus entrance 
a compulaop upon their incBnations. . 

a Plat, in Demost p. 848. Jitttin. l.xiuJj^S. 
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<| The genei^y of those who were far advanced in yean 
were extremely apprdien^ve of the event of a war, which 
had been undertaken with too much precipitaUon, and with- 
out examining into the consequences with all the attention 
^d sedateness that an enterprise of so much importance re- 
quired. They were sensible, also, that ^ere was no necesaty 
for declaring themselves so openly against the Macedonians, 
whose veteran trocms were very formidable ; and the ex- 
anople of Thebes, which was destroyed by the same temerity 
of conduct, added to thdr consternation. But the orators, 
who derived their advantages from the distraction <rf the 
public affairs, and to whom, according to the observation of 
Fhilip, war was peace and peace war, would not allow the 
people time to deliberate maturely on the affairs proposed to 
their consideration, but drew them into their sentiments by 
a &Uadous eloquence, which presented them with nothing 
.but scenes of future conquest and triumphs. 

JDemosthenes and Phocion, who want^ neither zeal nor 
prudence, were of different sentiments on this occasion, which 
was no extraordinary circumstance with respect to them« 
It is not my province to determine which of them had reason 
on his side, but, m such a perplexing ccmjuncture as this, 
there is nothing surprising in a contrariety of opinions, though 
the result of good intentions on both sides. Phocjon's scheme 
•was, perhaps, the most prudent, and that of Demosthenes 
the most glorious. 

However that were, a considerable anny was raised, and 
A very numerous fleet fitted out. All the dtieens who were 
under the age of forty, and capable of bearing arms, were 
drawn out. Three of the ten tribes that composed the re- 
public were left for the defence of Attica, the rest marched 
out with the other allies under the command of Leosthenes. 

Antipater was far from being indolent during these trans- 
actions in Greece, of which he had been apprised, and he 
had sent to Leonatus in Phrygia, and to Craterus in Cilicia, 
to solicit their assistance ; but, before the arrival <rf the ex- 
pected succours, he marched at the head of only 13,000 
Macedonians and 600 horse, the frequent recruits which he 
had sent Alexander having 1^ him no more troops in all the 
country. 

It is surprising that Antipater shcaild attempt to give bat- 
tle to the united forces of all Greece with sudi a handfril of 
men ; but he undoubtedly imagined, tliat the Greeks were 
no longer actuated by their ancient zeal and ardour for liber- 
ty, and that they ceased to consider it as such an inestimable 
advantage as ought to inspire them with a resolution to ven* 
ture their Fives and fortunes for its preservation. He flai- 
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tered himself that thev had b^;fin to feisfliaTise themselves 
with subjection ; and indeed this was the disposition of the 
Greeks at that time, in whom appeared ^no longer the des* 
cendants of those who had so gallantly sustained all the ef- 
forts of the east, and fought against a million of men for the 
preservation of their freedom. 

Antipater advanced towards Thessaly, and was fioUowed 
by his Aeet, which cruised along the sea-coasts. It consist- 
ed of 110 tnreme9, or galleys of three benches of oars. The 
Thessalians declared at first in bis favour ; but, having after- 
wards changed their sentiments, thw joined the Athenians, 
and suppliea them with a strong body dt horse. 

As the army of the Athenians and thdr allies was much 
more numerous than that of the Macedonians, Antipater 
could not support the charge, and was defeated in the first 
battle. As he durst not hazard a second, and was in no con- 
dition to make a safe retreat into Macednua, he shut himsdf 
up in Lamia, a small city in Thessaly, in order to wait for 
succours that were to be transmitted to him from Aaa, and 
he fortified himself in that Place, which was soon besieged 
by the Athenians. 

The assault was carried on with great bravery against, 
the town, and the resistance was ecjually vigorous. Leos- 
thenes, after several attempts, despairing to carry it by force, 
changed the siege into a blockacle, in order to conquer the 
place by &mine. He surrounded it with a wall of drcum- 
vallation, and a very deep ditch, and by these means cut off 
all supplies of provision. The city soon became sen^ble of 
the growing scarcity, and the besieged began to be seriously 
disposed to surrender ; when Leosthenes, in a sally they 
made upon him, received a considerable wound, which ran 
dered it necessary for him to be carried to his tent. Upon 
which the command of the army was consigned to Antiphi- 
his, who was equally esteemed by the troops for his valour 
and ability. 

o Leonatus, in the mean time, was mardiing to the assist- 
ance of the Macedonians^ besieged in Lamia, and was cofn- 
missioned, as well as Antigonus, by an agreement made 
between the generals, to establish £umenes in Cappadocia 
by force of arms ; but they took other measures, in conse- 
quence of some private views. Leonatus, who reposed an 
entire confidence in Eumenes, j^edared to him at parting, 
that the engagement to assist Antipater was a mere pretext, 
and that his real intention was to advance into Greece, in 
order to make himself master of Macedcmia. He at the 
same time showed him letters from Cleopatra, the sister of 
Ai^cander, who invited him to come to Pella, and promised 
a A. Mf 3081, Aot.J.C.S39. FhlvmEttmcB. p«584« 
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to espoase him. Leonatus, being arrived within a little dis- 
tance of Lama, marched directly to the enemy, with 20,000 
foot and 2500 horse. Prosperity had introduced disorder 
into the Grecian army ; several parties <rf soldiers drew off, 
and retired into thdr own country on various pretexts, which 
greatly diminished the number of the troops, who were now 
reduced to 22,000 foot. The cavalrv amounted to 3500, 
SOOO of whom were Thessalians; and, as they constituted 
the main strength of the army, so all hopes of success were 
founded in them ; and accordingly, when the battle was 
fought, this body d horse had the greatest share in the victory 
that was obtained. They were commanded by Menon. Leo* 
natus, covered with wounds. Jest his life in the fidd of battle, 
and was conveyed into the camp by his troops. The .Ma- 
cedonian phalanx greatly dreaded the shock of the cavalry, 
£uid had therefore retreated to eminences inaccessible to the 
pursuit of the Thessalians. The Greeks, having carried off 
their dead* erected a trophy, and retired. 

a The whole conversation at Athens turned upon the gk> 
rious expldts of Leosthenes, who survived his honours but a 
^ort time. A universal jov spread through the city, fes- 
tivals were celebrated, and sacrifices ofiered without in- 
termission, U> testify their gratitude to the gods for all the 
advantages they liuad obtained. The enemies of Phocion, 
thinking to mortify him in the most sensible manner, and 
seduce him to an incapacity of justifying his constant op{)o- 
aation to tliat war, asked him, if he would not have rmtac^ 
€d to have performed so many glorious actions.^ "Un- 
*' doubtedly I would,'* replied Phocion ; '* but I would not 
•' at the same time have neglected to oflfer the advice I gave*.** 
He did not think that a judgment ought to be formed of an^ 
particular counsel from mere success, but rather from the 
nature and solidity of the counsel itself; and he did not re- 
tract his sentiments, because those of an opposite nature had 
been successful, which only proved the latter more fortunate, 
but not more judicious ; and, as these agreeable advices came 
thick upon each other, Phocion, who was apprehensive oi 
the sequel, cried out, ** When shall we cease to conquer ?" 

Antipater was obliged to surrender by capitulaticm, but 
history has not transmitted to us the conditions of the treaty. 
The event only makes it evident, that Leosthenes compelled 
him to surrender at discretion, and he himself died a few days 
after of the wounds he had received at the siege. Antipater, 
having quitted Lamia the day after the battle, for he seems 
to have been favourably treated, joined the remains of the 

a Plat, in Phoe. p. 752. 

b Non danaoavit quod recte vi&nit, quia, qood alius male consulerat, bene.' 
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army of Leonatus, and took upon hkn the command of those 
troops. He was extremeb^ cautious of -hazsurdifig a second 
brittle, and kept with his troops, like a judicious and^zpe- 
jnenced general, on eminences inaccessible to the enemy's 
cavalry. Antij^tis, the general of l^e Greeks, remained 
with his troops in Thessaly, and contented lumsdf with ob- 
serving the motions of Antipater. 

Clitus, who commanded the Macedonian 'fleet, obtamed, 
much about the same time, two victories, near the idands of 
Echinades, over Eetion, the admiral of the Atheiuan navy. 

« Craterus, who had long been escpected^ arrived at last 
in Thessaly, and halted at the river Peneus. He rengned 
the command to Antipater, and was contented to serve imder 
him. The troops he had brought thither amounted, in coor. 
conjunction with those of Leonatus, to above 40,000 fixxt, 
3000 archers or slingers, and 5000 horse. The army of the 
allies was much infMior to these troons in number, and con- 
sisted of no more than 25,000 foot ana 3500 horse. Mlfitaiy 
discipline had been much neglected among thera, after-the 
Tictories thejr had dbtalned. A considerable battle was 
toght near Cranon, in which the Gredts were defeated ; 
they, however, lost but few troo^ and even that disadvan- 
tage was occaiBoned by the licentious conduct of the soldiers, 
and the small authority of the cluefs, who were incapable of 
«i^brcine obedience tothdr commands. 

Antiphilus and Menon, the two genersds of the Grecian 
m*my, assembled a council the next day, to deMberate whe- 
ther they should wait the return oi those troops who had 
retired into their own country, or propose terms of aocom- , 
modation to the enemy. The coundl declaimed infftvourof 
the latter ; upon wlHcn deputies were immedktely dei^tch- 
"ed to the enemy's camp in the name of aU the aUies. Anti- 
pater replied, that he would enter into a separate treaty 
^with each of the cities, persuading himself that he should 
€»:ilitate the accomplishment of ins designs by this proceed- 
ing ; and he was net deceived in his opinion. His answer 
broke off the negotiation ; and, the moment he presented 
himself before the cities d[ the allks, the^ disbanded their 
troops, and surrendered up their lib^es m the most pusil- 
lanimous manner, eadi diy being solely attentive to its se- 
parate advantage. 

This circumstance is a snffident conformation of what I 
have formerly observed with relation to the present dii^x)si- 
tion of the people of Greece. They were no longer ani- 
mated with the noble zeal of those ancient assertors of liber- 
ty, who devoted their whole attention to the good of the 
public and the glory of the nati<n], who considered the dan- 
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gerof thdir ae^boars and allies as their own, and marched 
vrith the utmost expedition to their as»stance upon the first. 
signal of thdr distress : whereas now, if a formidable enemy 
appeared at the gates of Athens, all the republics of Greece 
had neither activity nor vigour ; Peloponnesus continued 
without motion, and Sparta was as little heard of as if she 
had never existed. Unhappy effects of the mutual jealousy 
which thoae peo(de had conceived against each other, and of 
their disregard to the common liberty, in consequence of a 
&tal lethargy into which they were sunk amidst the greatest 
dangers ! These are symptom^ which prognosticate and pre- 
pare the way for approaching decline and ruin. 

a Antipater imprcyired this desertion to his own advantage, 
and marched immediately to Athens, wluch saw £erself 
\abaiidoned by all her allies, and consequently in no condition 
to defend herself i^;ain8t a powerful and victorious ^emjr. 
Before he entered the city, Demosthenes, and all those pf his 
party who may be considered as the last true Greeks and 
the defenders of expiiing liberty, retired from that place; 
imd the people, in onier to transfer upon those great men the 
iseproach resulting from their declaration of war against An- 
tipater, and likewise to obUun his good graces, condemned 
them to die by a decree which Demades prepared. The 
reader has net forgot, that these are the same people who 
had lately reca^ed Demosthenes by a decree so mucn for his 
honour, and had received him in triumph. 

The same Demades procured a seccnd decree for sending 
ambassadors to Antipater, who was then at Thebes, and that 
they should be invested with full powers to negociate a 
treaty of peace with him. Phocion himself was at their 
head; and the conqueror declared, that he expected the 
Athenians should entirely submit the terms to his regulation^ 
in the manner as he himself had acted, when he was beaeg- 
ed in the city of Lamia, and had conformed to the capitula-* 
tion imposed upon h^ by Leosthenes, their general. 

PhociOA returned to acquaint the Athenians with this an*' 
swer, and they were compelled to acquiesce in the conditions, 
as rigid as they might ^pear. He then came back to 
Thdt^ with the rest of the ambassadors, with whom Xe- 
nocrates had been associated, in hqpes that the appearance 
alone of so celebrated a philosopher would inspire Antipater 
whh respect, and induce him to pay homage to liis virtue. 
But, surely, they must have been little acquainted with the 
heart of man, and particularly with the violent and inhuman 
di;^x)sition of Antipater, to be capable of flattering them- 
selves, that an enemy,' with whom they had been engaged m 
an open w^, would renounce his advantage tlirough any in- 
a VUau in Fhoo. p. 753i 754. 
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indacement of respect for tlie vixtne of a sii^ nan, or m 
consequence of an harangMe uttered by a philosopher, who 
bad declared against him. Antipater would not ev0i con- 
descend to cast his eyes upon him ; and, when 1» was pre- 
{taring to enter upon the conference, for he was commis- 
sioned to be the speaker on this occasion, he interrupted him 
in a very abrupt manner ; and, perceiving that he continued 
his discourse, commanded him to be sii^t. But he did not 
treat Phodon in the same inanner; for, after he had attend- 
ed to his discourse, he renHed, ^ That he was dtspMOsed to 
^* contract a friendship) ana alliance with the Athemana, on 
^ the following conditions; they should dehvar up Deroos- 
^* thei)(ps and Hyperides to him ; the government should be 
" restoired to its ancient plan, tiy which all employments in 
*' the s^te were to be conferred upon the rich; that they 
*'• should receive a garrison in the port of Munychia ; that 
'* they;, should defray all the expenses of the war, and also 
*' p^'a large sum, the amount of which should be settled." 
Th^s, according to Diodorus, none but those whose yearly 
income exceeded 2000 drachmas, were to be admitted into 
any share of the government for the future, ^r to hav« any 
light to vote. Antipater inteittted to make himsetf absolute 
master of Athens by this regulation, beii^ very sensiUe^ that 
the rich men who enjoyed public emploorments, and had 
large revenues, would become his dependents much more 
effectually than a poor and despicable populace, who had 
nothing to lose, ana who would be only guided by their own 
caprice. 

All the ambassadors but Xenocrates were well contented 
with these ccmdidons, which they thought were very mode- 
"rate, considering their present situation ; but that philoeo- 
pher judged otherwise. ••They are very moderate for slaves." 
said he, " but extremely severe for free men." 

The Athenians were, thereftare, compelled to receive into 
Munychia a Macedonian garrison, commanded b^r Menylhis, 
a man of probity, and one of Phocion's particular mends. The 
troops took possession of the place during the lestivcd of the 
Great Mysteries, and the veiy day on which it was usual to 
carry the god lacchus in procession, from the citv to Eleusis. 
This was a melancholy conjuncture for the AUiemans, and 
affected them with the most sen^ble affliction. ••Alas! 
^* (said they, when they compared the past times with those 
*• they then saw), the gods, amidst our greatest adveraties, 
^* would formerly manifest themselves in our Ifovour; dmring 
•• the sacred ceremonial, by mystic visions and audible voices, 
*• to the great astonishm^t of our enemies, who were terri- 
•• fied by them. But now, when we arc ev«i celebrating the 
!* same solemnities, they eapt an impityhg eye on t^egrepit&f 
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*' est c^Uuwides tiiftt can happen to Greece : they behold the 
'* most sacred of all days in the year, and that which is most 
** s^reeahie to us» polluted and distinguished by the most 
" dreadful of calamities, which will even transmit its name 
" to this sacred season through all succeeding generations." 

The garrison, commanded by Menyllus, did not offer the 
least iujury to any oi the inhabitants, but there were more 
than 12,060 of them excluded from employments in the state, 
by one of the stipulations of the treaty, fn consequence of 
their poverty. Some of these unfortunate persons continued 
in Athens, and lingered out a wretched life, amidst the con- 
fer flie generality of them were seditious and mercenary in 
their dispositions, had neither virtue nor justice, but flattered 
themselves with a felse idea of liberty, which they were in- 
capable of usii^ arig^ and had no knowledge of either its 
bounds, duties, or eini The other poor citizens departed 
from the city, in order to avoid that opprobrius condition, and 
retired into Thrace, where Antipater assigned them a city 
and lands for their hat^tation. - 

<*Dem^rtus Phalereus was obliged to have recourse to 
fii^t, and retired to Nicanor; in whom Cassander, the son 
of Antipater, reposed much confidence, and made him go- 
vernor ©f MuBychia« after the death of his father, as will 
appear immediately. This Demetrius had been not only 
the disciple but the intimate fnend of -the celebrated Theo- 
phrastus; and, under the conduct of so learned a master, 
had perfectfed his natural genius for eloquence, and rendered 
himself expert in philosophy, politics, and history. * He was. 
in great esteem at Athens, and began to enter upon the ad- 
ministration of a^irs^ when Harpalus arrived there, after 
he had declared against Alexander. He was obliged to qmt 
that city at the tiine we have mentioned, and was soon atter 
<M>ndemned there,1tkoagh absent, under a vain pretext of ir-^ 
reUgion. 

c The whole wdght of Antipater's displeasure fell chiefly 
upon Demosthenes, Hyperides, and some other Athenians, 
who had been their adher^ts ; and, when he was informed 
that they had eluded his vengeance by flight, he despatched 
a body of men, with orders, to adze them, and placed one 
Arduas at their head who had formerly played in tragedies. 
This man» having found at ^gina the orator Hyperides, 
Aristonicus of Marathon, and Hy mereus the brother of De- 
metrius Phalerecfii, who had all three taken sanctuary in the 
temple of Ajax, he dragged them from their asylum, and 
sentthem to Ant^ter, who was then at Cleone, where he 

a Athen. 1. x\\- p. 542. 
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c6ndeiniied them to die. Some authors ha^ even declared^ 
that he caused the tongue of Hyperides to be cut out 

The same Archias, having received intelligence that De- 
mosthenes, who had retired mto the island of Calauria, was 
become a supplicant in the temple of Neptune, he sailed 
thither in a small vessel, and lanoed with some Thracian 
soldiers : after which he spared no pains to persuade De- 
mosthenes to accompany him to Antipater, assuring him that 
he should receive no injury. Demosthenes was too well ac- 
quainted with mankind to r^ly on his promise ; and was sen- 
sible that venal souls who have hired themselves into the 
service of iniquity, those infamous ministers in the execution 
of orders equally cruel and unjust, have as little regard to 
sincerity and truth as their masters. To prevent, therefore, 
his falling into the hands of a tyrant, who would have satiat- 
ed his fiiry upon him, he swallowed poison, which he always 
carried about him, and which soon produced its effect. When 
\^e found his strength declining, he advanced a few steps, by 
the aid of some domestics, who suppcntedliim, and fell down 
dead at the foot of the altar. 

The Athenians, soon after this event, erected a statue of 
brass to his memory, as a testimonial of their gratitude and 
esteem, and made a decree, that the eldest branch of his &- 
mily slumld be brought up in the Prytaneum, at the public 
expense, from generation to generation : and, at the foot of 
the statue, they engraved this inscription, which was couch- 
ed in two Elegiac verses : " Demosthenes, if thy power had 
** been equal to thy wisdom, the Macedonian Mars would 
*• never have triumphed over Greece." Wliat regard is to 
be entert£uned for the judgment of a people who are capable 
of being hurried into such opposite extremes, and who one 
day passed sentence of death on a citizen, axid loaded him 
with nonours and applause the next > 

What I have already said of Demosthenes, on several o^* 
casions, makes it unnecessary to enlsu^e upon his cl^racter 
in this place. He was not only a great orator but an accom- 
plished statesman. His views were noble and exalted ; his 
zeal was not to be intimidated by any conjunctures, wherein 
the honour and interest of his country were concerned ; he 
firmly retained an irrecancilable aversion to all measures 
wlucn had any resemblance to tyranny, and Ws love for li- 
berty was suoi as may be imagined in a republican, as im- 
placable an enemy to all servitude and dependency as evo* 
JSved. A wondeitul sagacity of mind enabled him to pene- 
trate into future events, and presented them to his view witli 
•SiS much perspicuity, though remote, as if they had been ac- 
tually present. He seemed as much acquainted wiUi all the 
cLesi^s of Philip ^^^ if he )¥i4 been adnaitted into a partid- 
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patian of his counsels ; and, if the Athenians had followed 
Iiis advice, that prince would not have attained that heiglit 
of power, which proved destructive to Greece, as Demos- 
thenes liad frequently foretold. 

a He was perfectly acquainted with the disposition of Phi- 
lip, and was very far from praising him, like the generality 
of orators. Two colleagues, with whom he was associated 
in an embassy to that great prince, were continually praising 
the king of Macedonia, at their return, and saying, that he 
was a very eloquent and amiable prince, and a most extraor- 
dinary drinker. ** What strange commendations are these ?" 
replied Demosthenes. " The first is the accomplii^ment of 
" a rhetorician ; the second of a woman ; and the third of 
'* a sponge ; but none of them the praise of a king." 

With relation to eloquence, nothing can be added to what 
Quintilian has observed, in the parallel he has drawn be- 
tween Demosthenes cUid Cicero. After having shown, that. 
the great and essential qualities of an orator are common to. 
them both, he marks out the particular difference observa- 
ble between them with respect to style and elocution. ** The. 
" one, * (says he), is more precise, the other more luxuriant. 
" The one crowds all his forces into a smaller compass when 
" he attacks his adversary, the other chooses a larger field 
" for the assault. The one always endeavours, in a manner* 
" to transfix him with the vivacity of his style, the other fre- 
" quently overwhelms him with the weight of his discourse. 
" Nothfaig can be retrenched from the one, and nothing can 
" be added to the other. In Demosthenes we discover more 
" labour aiid study, in Cicero more nature and genius." 

'^ I have elsewhere observed another difference between 
these two great orators, which I beg leave to insert in this 
place. That which characterises Demosthenes more than 
uny other circumstance, and in which he has never been 
imitated, is such an absolute oblivion of himself, and so scru- 
pulous and constant a solicitude to suppress all ostentation of 
vvit ; in a word, such a perpetual care to confine the atten- 
tion of the auditor to tne cause, and not to the orator, that 
he never suffers any one turn of thought or expression to 
escape him, from no other view than merely to please and 
shine. This reserve and nioderation, m so line a genius as 
Demosthenes, and in matters so susceptible of grace and ele- 
gance, adds perfection to his merit, and renders him supe- 
rior to all praises. 

a Plot- in Demost p. S53. 
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Cicero was sensible of all the estimation due to the elo- 
quenoe of Demosthenes, and experienced all its force and 
beauty ; but as he was persuaded that an orator, when he 
is enga^ in any points that are not strictly essential, ought 
to form his style by the taste of his audience, and did not be« 
licve that the genius of his times was consistent with such a 
rigid exactness, he therefore judged it necessary to accom* 
modate himself in some measure to the ears and delicacy of 
his auditors, who required more grace and ^egance in an 
oration ; for whidi reason he had some regard to what mig^t 
please, though at the same time he never lest sight of any 
important point in the cause he pleaded. He even thought 
that this qualified liim for promoting the interest of his client, 
and he was not mistaken, as to please is one of the most cer- 
tain means of persuading : but at the same time he laboured 
for his own reputaticm, and never foi|;ot himsdf. 

The death of Demosthenes and Hyperides caused the 
Athenians to regret the reign of Philip and Alexander^ and 
recalled to their remembrance the magnanimity, generosity, 
and clemency, whkh those two princes retained, even amidst 
the emotions of their displeasure; and how inclinable they 
had always been to pardon offences, and treat their enemies 
with humanity; whereas Antipater, under the mask oi a 
private man, m a bad cloak, with all the appearance of a 
pdain and frugal life, and without affecting any title of autho- 
rity, discovered himself to be a r^ and imperious master. 

Antipater was, however, prevailed upon, b^ the prayers 
qS. Phodcn, to recal several persons from banishment, not- 
withstanding all the severity of his dispodtion ; and tl^re is 
reaficai to bdieve that Demetrius was one of this number ; at 
least, it is certain that he had a considerable share in the ad- 
ministration of the republic from that time. As for those 
whose recal to Athens Phocicn was unable to obtain* he 
procured for them more commodious situations, that were 
not so remote as their former settlements, and took his mea- 
sures so efiectually, that they were not baiushed, according 
to the first sentence, beyond the Ceraunian mountains and 
the promontorv of Tenanis; by which means they did not 
live sequestered from the pleasures of Greece, but d>tained a 
settlement in Peloponnesus. Who can help admiring, on 
the one hand, the amiable and generous dispodtion of rho- 
cion, who employed his cralit with Antipater in order to 
procure a set of unfortunate persons some alleviati<Hi of their 
calamities ; and, on the other hsmd, a kind of humanity in a 
prince, who was not very desirous of distinguishing h%iself 
by that quahty, but was sensible, however, that it would be 
extremely rigid in him to add new mortifications to the in- 
ccgjvenience* ^ banishment. 
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Antipater, in other respects, exercised his government 
with great justice and moderation over those who continued 
in Athens; he bestowed the principal posts and employ- 
ments on such persons as he imagined were the most virtu- 
ous and honest men, and contented himself with removing 
from all authority such as he tliougfat were most likely to 
excite troubles. He was sensible that this people could nei- 
ther support a state of absolute servitude nor the enjoyment 
cf entire liberty ; for wWch reason he thought it necessary 
to take from the one whatever was too rigid, and from tlie 
other all that was excessive and licentious. 

The conqueror, after so glorious a campaign, set out for 
Macedonia, to celebrate the nuptials of his daughter Phila with 
Craterus, and the solemnity was performed with all imagin- 
able grandeur. Phila was one of the most accomplished 
princesses of her age, and her beauty was the least part of 
her merit. The lustre of her charms was heightened by 
the sweetness and modesty that beamed upon her counte- 
nance, and by an air of complacency, and a natural disposi- 
tion to oblige, which won the hearts of all who beheld her. 
These engs^g qualities were rendered still more amiably 
by the brightness of a superior genius, and a prudence un- 
common in her sex, which made her capable of the greatest 
af&irs. It is even said, that, young as she then was, her fa- 
ther Antipater, who was one of the roost able politicians of 
his age, never eng|u;ed in any affsur of miportance without 
consulting her. This princfess never made use of the influ- 
ence she had over her two husbands (for after the death of 
Craterus she espoused Demetrius, the son of Antigonus) but 
to procure some favour for the officers, their daughters, or 
asters. If they were poor, she fomished them with por- 
tions for their marriage, and, if they were so unhappy as to 
be calunmiated, she herself was very active in their justifi- 
caticm. So generous a liberality gave her an absolute power 
among the troops. All cabals were dissolved by her pre- 
sence, and all revolts gave way and were appesised by her 
engaging conduct. 

Sect. III. 

Procession of Alexanda^s fimmd, Ptolemy ^ Cratertis, 
jintifiater, and jlntigonus confederate against each other, 

« Much about this time the * fimeral obsequies of Alexan- 
&SX were performed. Arid»us, having been deputed by all 

a A M. M83. Ant. J. C. 331 Diod. I. xv'rii p. 6O8-61O. 

6 I could hftTe wished it Ind been in mv power to have eiplftined aevenil pei- 
ttges of* tUa dneription in % more cloir una intelUffiMe manner than i have doiie, 
bQt that was not ponible for me- to effect, thoagn I had MCoorse to persons of 
g|peater tapteitf thin mjvAt, 
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the governors and grandees of the. kingdom to take upon 
himself the care of that solemnity, had employed two years 
in preparing every thing that could possibly render it the 
most pompous and august funeral that had ever been seen. 
When all things were ready for the celebration of this 
mournful, but superb, ceremonial, orders were given for the 
procession to begin. This was preceded by a great number 
of pioneers and other workmen, whose office was to make all 
the ways practicable through which the procession was to 
pass. 

As soon as these were levelled, that magnificent chariot, 
the invention and design of which raised as much admira- 
tion as the immense riches that glittered all over it, set out 
fiT)m Babylon. The body of the chariot rested upon two 
axle-trees, that were inserted into four wheels, made after 
the Persian manner, the naves and f^pokes of wliich, were co- 
vered with gold, and the fellies plated over with iron. The 
extremities of the axle-trees were made of gold, represent- 
ing the muzzles of lions biting a dart. The chariot nad four 
beams, or poles, to each of which were harnessed four sets 
of muks, each set consisting of four of those animals ; so that 
this chariot was drawn by 64 mules. The strongest of those 
creatures, and the largest, were chosen on this occasion. 
They were adorned with crowns of gold, and collars enrich- 
ed with pix:c!ous stones and golden bells. 

On this chanot was erected a pavilion of entire gold, 12 
feet wide and 18 in length, supported by cohimns of the Ionic 
order, eujbellished with the leaves of acanthus. The inside 
was idorned with a blaze of jewels, disposed in thefomis of 
shells. The circumference was beautified with a fringe of 
golden net- work; the threads that ccmpcsed the texture 
were an inch in tliickness, and to those were fastened large 
bells, whose sound was heard to a great distance. 

The exteiTial decorations consisted of four groups, m bas- 
so relievo. 

The first represented Alexander seated in a military cha- 
riot, with a splendid sceptre in his hand, and surrounded on 
one side with a troop of Macedonians in arms ; and, on the 
other, with an equal number of Persians armed in their own 
manner. These were preceded by the king's equerries. 

In the second were seen elephants completely harnessed, 
with a band of Indians seated on the forepart of their bodies ; 
and on .their hinder another band of Macedonians, ^armed as 
in the day of battle. 

The third exhibited to the view sevei'al squadrons of horsie 
ranged in militarj' array. 

The fourth represented ships preparing for a battle. 
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At the entrance mto the pavilion were golden lions tliat 
seemed to guard the passage. 

The four comers were adorned with statu^ of massy gold, 
representing victories, with trophies of arms in their hands. 

Under the pavilion was placed a throne of gold of a square 
form, adorned with the heads of animals a, whose necks 
were encompassed with golden circles a foot and a half in 
breadth; to these were hung crowns, that glittered with 
the liveliest colours, such as were carried in procession at 
the celebration of sacred solemnities. 

At the foot of the throne was placed the coffin of Alex- 
ander, formed of beaten gold, and naif filled with aromatic 
spices and perfumes, as well to exhale an agreeable odou? 
as for the preservation of the corpse. A pall of purple, 
brocaded with gold, covered the coffin. 

Between this and the throne, the arms of that monarch 
were disposed in the manner he wore them when living. 

The outside of the pavilion was likewise covered with pur- 
ple flowered with gold. The top ended in a very large crown 
of the same metal, wMch seemed to be a composition of olive- 
branches. The beams of the sun which darted on this dia- 
dem, in conjunction with the moUon of the chariot, caused it 
to emit a kind of rays like those of lightning. 

It may easily be imagined, that, in so long a procession, the 
motion of a chariot, laden like this, would be liable to great 
inconveniencies. In order, therefore, that the pavilion, with 
all its appendages, might, when the chariot moved in any 
uneven ways, constantly continue in the same situation, not- 
withstanding the inequality of the ground and the shocks 
that would frequently be unavoidable, a cylinder was raised 
from the middle of each axle-tree, to support the pavilion, 
by which expedient the whole machme was preserved steady. 

The chariot was followed by the royal guards, all in arms, 
and magnificently arrayed, 

, The multitude of spectators of this solemnity is hardly 
credible ; but they were drawn together as well by the ve- 
neration for the memory of Alexander as by the magnificence 
of this funeral pomp, which had never been equalled in the 
world. 

There was a current prediction, that the place where Alex- 
ander should be interred would be rendered the most happy 
and flourishing part of the whole earth. The governors con- 
tested with each other for the disposal of a body that was to be 
attended with such ajglorious prerogative. The affection Per- 
dk:cas entertained for his country made him desirous that the 
corpse should be conveyed to iEge, in Macedonia, where the 

o The Greek word Tpo^iXo^^ importt a kind oC bait, firom vhoM diin a 
beaid hanga down lik e tbat of ffoiti. 

2>d2 
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remains of its kings were usually deposited. Other places 
"were likewise proposed, but the preference was given to 
Egypt. Ptolemy, who had such extraordinary and recent 
obligations to the king of Macedonia, was determined to sig- 
nalize his gratitude on this occasion. He accordingly setout, 
with a numerous guard of his best troops, in order to meet 
the procession, and advanced as far as Syria. When he had 
joined the attendants on the funeral, he prevented them from 
interring the cor])se in the temple of Jupiter- Amnion, as 
they had proposed. It was therefore deposited first in the 
city of Memphis, and from thence was conveyed to Alexan- 
dria. Ptolemy raised a magnificent temple to the memory 
of this monarch, and rendered him all the honours which 
were usually paid to demi-gods and heroes by pagan anti- 
quity. 

« Freinshemius, in his supplement to Livy, relates, after 
Leo * the African, that the tomb of Alexander the Great 
was still to be seen in his time, and that it was reverenced 
b); the Mahomedans as the monument not only of an iUus-. 
trious king but of a great prophet. 

<• Cappadocia and Paphlagonia, which border on the Pon- 
tic sea, were allotted to Eumenes, in consequence of the 
partition of the several governments of Alexander's empire ; 
and it was expressly stipulated by the treaty that Leonatus 
and Antigonus should march with a great body of troops to 
establish Eumenes in the government of those dominions, 
and dispossess King Ariarathes of the sovereignty. This 
general resolution of sending troops and experienced com- 
manders into the several provinces of the empire was form- 
ed with great judgment ; and the intention of it was, that 
all those conquered territories should continue under the do- 
minion of the Macedonians, and that the inhabitants, being 
no longer govenied by their own sovereigns, should have no 
future inclination to recover their former liberty, nor be in 
a condition to set each other the example of throwing off 
the new yoke of the Greeks. 

But neither Leonatus nor Antigonus were very solicitous 
to execute this article of the treaty ; and, as they were en- 
tirely attentive to their own particular interest and aggran- 
disement, they took other measures. Eumenes seeing him- 
self thus abandoned by those who ought to have established 
him in his government, set out with all his equipage, which 
consisted ot 300 horse and 200 of his domestics well armed; 
with all his riches, which amounted to about 5,000 talents 
of gold ; and retired to Perdiccas, who gave him a favour- 
able reception. As he was much esteemed by that com- 

. a Lib. cxxxiii. b This author lived in Uie 15Ui cenlary. 

^ <i- riut. ill J^aiuen p f 84. DicxL k. xviii.u. 5:".. ^ . 

■ Digitized by LiOOgle 
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xnander, he was admitted into a participation of all his 
councils. Eumenes was indeed a man of great solidity and 
resolution, and the most able of all the captains of Alexander. 

Within a short time after this event, he was conducted 
into Cappadocia by a great army, which Perdiccas thought 
fit to command in person. Ariarathes had made the neces- 
sary preparations for a vigorous defence, and had raised 
30,000 foot and a great body of horse ; but he was defeated 
and taken prisoner by Perdiccas, who destroyed his whole 
family, and invested Eumenes with the government of liis 
dominions. He intended, by this instance of severity, to in- 
timidate the people, and extinguish all seditions. And this 
conduct was very judicious, and absolutely necessary in the 
conjuncture of a new government, when the state is in a 
general ferment, and all things are usually disposed for 
commotions. Perdiccas, after this transaction, advanced 
with his troops to chastise Isaura and Laranda, cities of Pisi- 
dia, which iiad massacred their governors and revolted from 
the Macedonians. The last of these cities was destroyed in 
a very surprising manner: for the inhabitants, finding them- 
selves in no condition to defend it and despairing of any 
quarter from the conqueror, shut themselves up in their 
houses, with their wives, children, and parents, and all their 
gold and silver, set fire to their several habitations, and, 
after they had fought with the fury of lions, threw them- 
selves into the flames. The city was abandoned to plunder ; 
and the soldiers, after they had extinguished the fire, found 
a very great booty, for the place was filled with riches. ^ 

« Perdiccas, after this expedition, marched into Cilicia, 
where he passed the winter. During his residence in that 
countiy, he formed a resolution to div orce Nicea, the daugh- 
ter of Antipatcr, whom he had espoused at a time when he 
thought that marriage subservient to his interest. But, when 
the regency of the empire had given him a superior, credit, 
and caused him to conceive more exalted hopes, his thoughts 
took a different turn, and he was desirous oi espousing Cleo- 
patra, the sister of Alexander the Great. She had been 
married to Alexander, King of Epirus ; and, having lost her 
husband in the wars of Italy, she had continued in a state of 
widowhood, and was then at Sardis, in Lydia. Perdiccas 
despatched Lumenes thither to propose his marriage to that 
princess, and employ his endeavours to render him agreeable 
to her. 1 his alliance with a lady who was the sister of Alex- 
an. Icr by the same father and mother, and exceedingly be- 
lo\ ed by the Macedonians, opened him a way to the empiire 
through the favour of that people, wliich he might naturally 
expect from his marriage with Cleopatra. 

a A. M. 3683. Ant J.C 381. Piod ]h6GC*S$<)' 
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Antij;oni]S penetrated into his desim, and evidently foresaw 
that his own destruction was to be the foundation of the in- 
tended success. He therefore, passed into Greece with the 
greatest expe^ion, in order to nnd Antipater and Cratenis, 
who were then eng;aged in a war with the ^tolians, and dis- 
closed to them the whole plan that Perdiccas had formed. 
Upon this intelligence they immediately came to an accom- 
modation with the ^tolians, and advanced towards the Hel- 
lespont, to observe the motions of the new enemy ; and, in 
order to strengthen their own party, they engaged Ptolemy, 
governor of Egypt, in thdr interest. 

Craterus, one of the greatest of Alexander's captains, had 
the largest share of the affection and esteem of the Macedo- 
nians. Alexander, a little before his death, had ordered him 
to conduct into Macedonia the 10,000 veteran troops he in- 
tended to send thither, on account of their age, wounds, or 
other infirmities, which rendered them incapable of the ser- 
vice. The king had likewise conferred upon him at the 
same time the government of Macedonia in the roam of An- 
tipater, whom he recalled to Babylon. These provinces 
havmg been conagned to Craterus and Antipater after the 
death of Alexander, they governed them in concert, and Cra- 
terus always conducted himself like a good and faithful asso- 
ciate; especially in the operations of this war in which they 
were unavoidably engaged by the discovery of the desigii 
Perdiccas was forming. 

Perdiccas sent Eumenes back to his province, not ffldy to 
regulate the state of affairs in that country, but more parti- 
cularly to keep a watchful eye on the motions of Ne^tde- 
mus his next neighbour, who was governor of Armenia, and 
whose conduct was suspected by Perdiccas, but not without 
sufEcient reason, as will be evident in the sequel. 

A This Neoptolemus was a man remarkable for his stupid 
pride, and the insupportable arrogance he had contracted, 
from the vain hopes with which he ted his imagination. Eu- 
menes endeavoured to retain him in his duty by reason and 
gentle measures ; and, when he saw that the troops of l^e 
Macedonian phalanx, who were commanded by Neoptole- 
mus, were grown very insolent and audacious, he made it 
his care to assemble a bodv of horse strong enough to oppose 
their designs, and keep them within the bounds of respect 
and obedience. With this view he granted all sorts of im- 
munities and exemptions from impost to those of the inhabi- 
tants who were in a condition to appear on horseback. He 
likewise purchased a great number of horses, and bestowed 
them on those of his court, in whom he confided tlie most, 
and i])flamed their courage by the honours and rewards he 
a Plat, is Eamen. o. S85« 
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conferred upon them. He discij^ned and habituated them 
to labour and fatigue by reviews, exercises, and continual 
movements. Ever>' body was surprised to see him assemble 
in so short a time, a body of 6,000 horse capable of good ser- 
vice in the field. 

Perdiccas, having caused all his troops to file off the next 
spring towards Cappadocia, held a council with his friends 
on the operations of the intended war. I'he subject of their 
deliberations was, whether they should march first into Ma- 
cedonia against Antipater and Craterus, or into Egypt against 
Ptolemy. The majority of voices declared in favour of the 
last ; and it was concluded, at the same time, that Eumenes, 
with part of the army, should guard the Asiatic province* 
against Antipater and Craterus : and, in order to engage him 
more effectually to espouse the common cause, Perdiccas 
added the provinces of Caria, Lycia, and Phrygia, to his 
government. He likewise declared him generalissimo of all 
the troops in Cappadocia and Armenia, and ordered all the 
governors to obey him. Perdiccas after this advanced^ to- 
wards Egypt through Damascus and Palestine. He also 
took the two minor kings with him in this expedition, in or- 
der to cover his designs with the royal authority. 

« Eumenes spared no pains to have a good amiy on foot, 
in order to oppose -Antipater and Craterus, who had already 
passed the Hellespont, and were marching against him. 
They left nothing unattempted to disengage him from the 
party he had espoused, and promised him the addition of 
new provinces to those he had already possessed : but he was 
too steady * to be shaken by those offers, in breach of his en- 
gagements to Perdiccas. They succeeded better with Alce- 
tas and Neoptolemus, for they engaged the former, though 
the brother of Perdiccas, to observe a neutrality, and the 
other declared in their favour. Eumenes attacked and de- 
feated the latter at a narrow pass, and even took all his bag- 
gage. This victor)' was owing to his cavalry, whom he had 
formed with so much care, Neoptolemus escaped with 30O 
horse, and joined Antipater and Craterus ; but the rest of 
his troops went over to Eumenes. 

Antipater entered Cilicia witli an intention to advance into 
Egypt, in order to assist Ptolemy, if his affmrs should require 
his aid ; and he detached Craterus and Neoptolemus with 
the rest of the army against Eumenes, who was then in 
Cappadocia. A great battle was fought there, the success 
of which is entirely to be ascribed to the wise and vigilant 
precaution of Eumenes, which Plutarch justly considers as 

a Pint, in Eumen> p 8S5— 587. Diod. I. xviii p 610—613. 
b Qut*m (PcKliccam) etsi infiririunt vklebat. quod ujms omnibus resistere coge-. 
Vatur amieuin non deseruit, neqne salutit qitfUn fldei fuit eupidior. C»r. N«p« 
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the master-piece ti a great cmninander. The reputation of 
Cratenis was very great, and the generality of the Mace- 
doniens were desirous of him for their leader after the deadi 
of Alexander, remembering that his affection for them and 
his desire to support their interest had caused him to incur 
the displeasure (tf that prince. Neqptolemus had flattered 
him, that, as soon as he should appear in the field, all the 
Macedonians of the opponte par^ would list themselves 
under his banners ; and Eumenes himself was very appre- 
hensive of that event But, in order to avoid this misfortune, 
which would have occasioned his inevitable ruin, he caused 
the avenues and narrow passes to be so carefully guarded, 
that his army were entirely ignorant of the enemy against 
whom he was leading them, as he had caus^ a report to be 
spread, that it was only Neoptolemus, who was prq>aring 
to attack him a second time. In the dispositions he made 
for the battle, he was careful not to oppose any Macedonian 
against Cratenis; and issued an order, with very severe 
penalties, that no herald from the aiemy should be received 
on any account whatever. 

The first charge was veiy rude; the lances were soon 
shivered on both sides, and tiie two armies attacked sword 
in hand. Cratenis did not behave unworthy of his master 
Ale3Eander on this last day (rf his life, for he killed several 
of the enemy with his own hand, and frequently bore down 
all who opposed him ; till, at last, a Thracian wounded him 
in the side, when he fell from his horse. All the enemy's 
cavaliy rode over him without knowing who he was, ind 
did not discover him till he was breathing his last. 

As to the other wing, Neoptolemus and Eumenes, who 
personally hated each other, having met in the battle, and 
thdr horses charging with a violent shock, they seized each 
other ; and, their horses sprinring from under them, th^ 
both fell on the earth, where tney struggled like two im- 
placable wrestlers, and fought for a considerable time with 
the utmost fury and ri^e, ^ at last Neoptolemus recdved 
a mortal wound, and immediately expirea. 

Eumenes then remounted his horse, and pushed on to his 
left wine, where he believed the enemy's troops still conti- 
nued unbroken. There, when he was mformed that Crate- 
rus was killed, he spurred lus horse to the place where he 
lay, and found him expiring. When he beheld this melan- 
choly spectacle, he could not refuse his tears to the death of 
an ancient friend whom he had always esteemed ; and he 
caused the last honours to be paid him with all possible 
magnificence. He likewise ordered his bones to be conveyed 
to Macedonia, in order to be given to his wife and children, 
umenes gained this second victory ten davs after the firjf^ 
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o tn the mean time Perdiccas had advanced into Egypt* 
and began the war with Ptdemy, thou^ with very different 
success. Ptolemy, from the time he was constituted govern* 
or of that countr]^, had conducted himself with so much 
justice and humanity, that he had entirely raned the hearts 
of all the Egyptians. An infinite number of people, charm- 
ed with the lenity of so wise an administration, came thither 
from Greece and other parts to enter into his service. This 
additional advantage rendered him extremely powerftd ; and 
even the army of Perdiccas had so much esteem for Ptolemy, 
that they marched with' reluctance against him, and great 
numbers of them deserted daily to his troops. All these 
cii-cumstances were fotal to the views of Peraiccas, and he^ 
lost Ms own life in that country, having unfortunately taken 
a resolution to make his army pass an arm of the Nile« 
-which formed an island near Memphis : in passing he lost 
2^000 men, half of whom were drowned, and the remainder 
devoured by crocodiles. The Macedonians were exasperat-* 
to such a degree of fur}% when they saw themselves exposed 
to such unnecessary dangers, that uiey mutinied against him ;. 
in consequence of which he was abandoned by 100 of hi^ 
principal officers, of whom Pithon was the most considera- 
ble, and was assassinated in his tent, with most of his inti- 
^late friends. 

Two days after this event the army recdved intelligence 
of the victory obtained by Eumenes; and, bad this ac- 
count come two days sooner, it would certainly have pre- 
vented the mutiny, and consequently the revolution that sooi) 
succeeded it, which proved so favourable to Ptolemy and. 
Antipater, aoid all their adherents. 

Sect. IV. 

Regency tramferred to Antifiater* Potyifienhon succeeds:, 
him. The latter recoils Olympias. 

* Ptolemy passed the Nile the day after the death of Per^ 
diccas, and entered the Macedonian camp ; where he justi- 
fied his own conduct so efiectually, that all the troops de- 
clared in his favour. When the death of Craterus was 
known, he made such an artfiil improvement of thdr afflic- 
tion and resentment, that he induced them to pass a decree, 
whereby Eumenes, and fifty other persons of the same par- 
ty, were declared enemies to the Macedonian state; and this 
decree authorised Antipater and Antigonus to carry on a war 
against them. Although this prince perceived ue troops 
had a general inclination to offer him the regency of the two 
a Died. L ZTiii. p. 0i3-«i«.-Plot iQ £agieB. p. 5«7. Cor. ^ei»» c. r. 
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kings, which became vacant by the death of Perdiccas, he 
had the precaution to decline that office, because he was very 
sensible that the royal pupils had a title without a reality ; 
that they would never be capable of sustaining the weight of 
that vast empire, nor be in a condition to re-unite, under 
their authority, so many governments accustomed to inde- 
pendency ; that there was an inevitable tendency todismem- 
Der the whole, as well from the inclinations and interests of 
the officers as the situation of affairs ; that all his acquisitions 
in the interim would redound to the advantage of his pupils ; 
that, while he appeared to possess the first rank, he should 
in reality enjoy nothing fixed and solid, or that could any 
way be considered as his own property ; that, upon the ex- 
piration of the regency, he should be left without any go- 
vernment or real establishment, and that he should neither 
be master of an army to support him nor of any retreat for 
his preservation : whereas, all his colleagues would enjoy 
the richest provinces in perfect tranquillity, and he be the 
CMily one who had not derived any advantages from the cora- 
xnon conquests. These considerations induced him to prefei' 
the post he already enjoyed to the new title that was offer- 
ed him, as the former was less hazardous, and rendered him 
less obnoxious to envy : he therefore caused the choice to fall 
on Pithon and Aridxus. 

The^first of these persons had commanded with distinction 
in all the wars of Alexander, and had embraced the party 
of Perdiccas, till he was a witness of his imprudent conduct 
in passing the Nile, which induced him to quit his serWce, 
and go over to Ptolemy. 

With respect to Aridxus, history has taken no notice of 
him before the death of Alexander, when the fimeral solem- 
nities of that prince were committed to his care; and we 
have already seen in what manner he acquitted himself of 
that melancholy but honourable commission, after he had 
eniployed two years in the preparations for it. 

The honour of this guardianship did not long continue with 
them. Eurydice, the consort of king Aridaeus, whom we 
sliall distinguish for the future by the name of Philip, being 
fond of interfering in all affairs, and being supported in her 
pretensions by the Macedonians, the two regents were so 
dissatisfied with their employment, that they voluntarily re- 
signed it, after they had sent the army back to Triparadis, 
in Syria, and it was then conferred upon Antipater. 

As soon as he was invested with his authority, he made a 
new partition of the provinces of the empire, in which he 
excluded all those who had espoused' the interest of Perdic- 
cas and Eunjcnes, and i-e-cstablished every person of the 
l^cr party, >^ho had been dispossesses!.. In this new divi- 
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sion of the empire, Seleucus, who had great authority from 
the command of the cavalry, as we have already intimated,had 
the government of Babylon, and became afterwards the most 
powerful of all the successors of Alexander. Pithon had the 
government of Media ; but Atropates, who at that time en- 
joyed the government of that province, supported himself in 
one part of the country, ^nd assumed tlie regal dignity, with- 
out acknowledging the authority of the Macedonians ; and 
this tract of Media was afterwards called Media Atropatena. 
Antipater, after this regulation of affairs, sent Antigonus 
against Eumenes, and then returned into Macedonia; but left 
his son Cassander behind him, in quality of general of the 
cavalry, with orders to be near the person of Antigonus, that 
he might the better be informed of his designs. 

a Jaddus, the high-priest of the Jews, died this year, and 
was succeeded by his son Onias, whose pontificate continued 
for the space of twenty-one years. I make this remark be- 
cause the history of the Jews will, in the sequel of this work, 
be very much intermixed with that of Alexander's succes- 
sors. 

* Antigonus appeared early in the field against Eumenes ; 
and a battle was fought at Orcynium in Cappadocia, wherein 
Eumenes was defeated, and lost 8,000 men by the treachery 
of Apollonides, one of the principal officers of his cavalry ; 
who was corrupted by Antigonus, and marched over to the 
enemy in the midst of the battle. ^ The traitor was soon 
punished for his perfidy, for Eumenes took him, and caused 
him to be hanged upon the spot. 

^ A conjuncture which happened soon after this defeat 
would have enabled Eumenes to seize the baggage of Anti- 
gonus and all his riches, with a great number of prisoners ; 
and his little troop already cast an eager eye on so conside- 
rable a booty. But, whether his apprehensions that so rich 
a prey would enervate the hearts of his soldiers, who were 
then constrained to wander from place to place, or whetlier 
his regard for Antigonus, with whom he had formerly con- 
tracted a particular friendship, prevented him from improv- 
ing this opportunity, it is certain that he sent privately a let- 
ter to that commander to inform him of the danger that 
threatened him ; and, when he afterwards made a feint to 
attack the baggage, it was all removed to a place of better 
security. 

Eumenes, after his overthrow, was obliged, for his pre- 
servation, to employ most of his time in changing the place 
^■( his retreat ; and he was highly admired for the tranquil- 

a A.. M. 3083. Ant. J. C. 331. Joseph. Antlq. 1. ^i. c. 8. 
i A. M. 3684. Ant. J. C. 330. Diod. 1. xviii. p. 19, 621. 
cPlut.in$tiin«ii.p. <M«-j90« . 4 yw. ITcp. in Earn* 6. v. 
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Eand steadiness of mind he discovered in the wandering 
to wbkh he was reduced : for, as Plutarch observes, a£ 
versity alooe can place greatness of soul in its fiili jtcnat cf 
Mght, and render the real merit of mankind conspicuoes ; 
whmas, prosperity fi'ecjuently casts a veil of &lse grandeur 
over real meanness and imperfections. Eumenes, having at 
hist disbanded most of his remaining troops, shut himself np, 
with 500 men who were determined to share his fete, in the 
<»^eoiF Nora, a place of extraordinary strength on the fron- 
tiers of C^i^adocia and Ly caonia, where he sustained a siege 
of twelve months. 

He was soon sensible that nothing incommoded his garri- 
aen so much as the small space tliey possessed, bdng shut op 
in little close houses, and on a tract of ground whose whote 
circuit did not exceed 200 fethoms, where they could ndther 
walk nor perform the least exercise, and where their horses 
having scarcely any room for motion, became shigg^ and 
incapaUe of service. To remedy this inconvenience, he had 
recourse to the following expecKent. He converted the 
largest house in the place, the extent of which did no ex- 
ceed 21 feet, into a kind of hall for exercise. This be con- 
signed to the men, and ordered them to walk in it very gently 
at first ; Uiey were afterwards to double their pace by de- 
grees, and at last were to exert the most ingorous niolkns. 
He then took the following method for the horses. He sus- 
pended them, one after another, in strong slings, which were 
deposed under their breasts, and from thence inserted into 
lings fastened to the roofs of the stable ; after whic^ he 
caused them to be raised into the air bf the aid of pullles, 
and in such a manner, that only their mnder feet rested on 
the ground, while the extreme part of the hoo& of their fare- 
feet could hardly touch it In this condition the grooms 
lashed them severely with their whips, which tormented the 
horses to such a degree, and forced them to such violent 
Stations, that their bodies were all covered with sweat and 
foam. After this exercise, which was finely calculated to 
strengthen and keep them in wind, and likewise to raider 
their limbs supple and pliant, their barley was given to them 
very clean, and winnowed fix)m all the chaif, that th^ ndght 
eat it the sooner, and with less difficulty. The abilities of a 
good general extoKl to every thing about him, and are sees 
in the minutest particulars. 

«The siege, or m(M:« properly the blockade, of Nora did 
not prevent Antigonus from undertaking a new emedition 
into Pisidia, against Alcetas and Attains ; the last of whom 
was taken pnsoner in a battle, and the other ^ain l^ trea* 
chery* in t!ie place to which he had retired. 
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a During theae itnuxsactions in Asia, Ptolemy, seetag of 
what importance Syria, Phoenicia, and Xudaea, were as wdl 
for jcoverkig Egypt as for making proper dispositions 
irom that quarter tor the invasion of Cyprus, which he had 
thea in view, determined to make himself master of those 
provinces which were gpvemed by Laomedon. With this 
intentioii he sent Nicanor into Syria with a body of land-forces, 
whfle he himself set out with a fleet to attack the coasts. 
Kicanor defeated Laomedon and took hkn prisoner; in con- 
sequence cxf which he soon conquered the inland country. 
Ptcdemv had tlie same advantages on the coasts, by which 
meaiis ne became absolute master of those pix>vinces. The 
princes in alliance with him were alarmed at the rapi^ty of 
these conquests ; but Antipater was at too great a aistance, 
b»ng then in Macedonia ; and Antigonus was too much em- 
ployed agamst Eumenes, to oppose these great acoesaons to 
the power of Ptderoy, who gave them no little j^ousy. 

* After the defeat of Laomedon, the Jews were the only* 
people who made any resistance. They were duly seRsibie 
of the obligation they were under, by the oath they had tak- 
en, to their governor, and were determined to continue fai^- 
fiil to him. Ptolemy advanced into Judaea, and formed the 
siege of Jerusalem. This city was so strong by its advanta* 
geoAis situation, in conjunction with the woi^ of art, that it' 
would have sustained a long siege, had it not been for the 
religious fear the Jews entertained of violating the law, if they 
should defend themselves on the sabbath. Ptdemy was not 
long unacquainted with this particular ; and, in order to im- 
prove the great advantage it gave him, he chose that day kt 
the general assault; and, as no individual among the lews 
would presume to defend himself, the city was taken without 
ciny difficulty. « 

Ptolemy at first treated Jerusalem and Judsea with great 
Severity, iar he carried above a hundred thousand of the in- 
l^tntants captives into £^pt : but, when he aflerw^ds con- 
sidered the steadiness with which they had persisted m the 
fidelity they had sworn to their governors on this and a va- 
riety of other occasions, he was convinced that this quality 
rendered them more worthy of his confidence ; and he ac- 
cordingly chose 30,000 of the most distinguished among them, 
who were most capable of serving him, and appdnted 
them to guard the most important places in his d(»ninioRS. 

^ Much about this time Antipater fell sick in Macedonia. 
The Athemans were greatly aissatisfied with the garrison 
he had left in their city, and had frequently pressed Phocion to^ 
i;o to the court of that pmce, and solicit him to recal those 

a Diod. 1. xvtti. p. 63] , 6S^ b Jotepb. Antif. 1. xu. e« 1* 
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troops: but he always declined that commisdon^ ^ther 
throu|;h a despair of not sucx:eeding, or else because he was 
conscious that the fear of this garrison was the best escpe- 
dient for keeping them within the bounds of their duty. Ae- 
mades, who was not so difficult to be prevailed upon, under- 
took the commission with pleasure, and immediately set out 
with his son for Macedonia. But his arrival in that coun- 
try could not have happened at a more fatal conjuncture for 
himself. Antlpater, as I have already intimated, was seissed 
with a severe illness, and his son Cassander, who was abso- 
lute master of aU affairs, had lately intercepted a letter 
which Demades had written to Antigonus, in Aaa, pressing 
him to come, as soon as possible, and make himself master 
of Greece and Macedonia, " which," as he expressed liim- 
self, " were held together only by a thread, and even an old 
•*and rotten thread," ridiculing Antipater by thoseexpressions. 
As soon as Cassander saw them appear at court, he caused 
them both to be arrested, and he himself, seizing the son first 
stabbed him before the face of his father, and at so little dis- 
tance from him, that he was covered with his blood. After 
which he reproached him with his perfidy and ingratitude, and 
when he had loaded him with insults, he also kiUed him with 
his own hands on the dead body of his son. It is impossible not 
to detest so barbarous a proceeding; but we are not mucli 
disposed to pity such a wretch as Demades, who had dictated 
the decree by which Demosthenes and Hyperides were con- 
demned to die. 

The indisposition of Antipater proved fatal to him, and 
his last attention was employed in filling up the two great 
stations which he enjoyed. His son Cassander was very de- 
sirous of them, and expected to have them conferred upon 
him ; notwithstanding which, Antipater bestowed the regen- 
cy of the kingdom, and the government of Macedonia, on 
Polysperchon, the oldest of all the surviving captsuns of Alex- 
ander, and thought it sufficient to associate Cassander with 
him in those employments. 

1 am at a loss to determine, whether any instance of hu- 
man conduct was ever greater or more to be admired than 
this which I have now related in few words ; nothing cer- 
tainly could be more extraordinary, and history affords us 
few instances of the same nature. It was necessary to ap- 
point a governor over Macedonia, and a regent of the em- 
pire. Antipater, who knew the importance of those stations^ 
was persuaded that his own glory and reputation, and, what 
was still more prevalent with him, the interest of the state 
and the preservation of the Macedonian monai'chy, obliged 
him to nominate a man of authority, and one respected for 
his age, experience, and past services. He had a son, who 
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was not void of merit ; how rare and <jtifficult» therefore, 
but, at the same time, how amiable and glorious^ was it to 
select, on such an occaaon, no man but the most deserving, 
and best qualified to serve the public effectualty ; to extin- 
guish the voice of nature ; turn a deaf ear to all her remon- 
strances ; and not suffer the judgment to be sedtxcedljy the 
impres^ons of paternal affection ; in a word, to continue so 
much master of one's discernment, as to raider justice to 
the merit of a stran^r^and opaily prefer it to that of a son, 
and sacrifice all the mterest oi one's own family to the public 
welfare ! History has transmitted to us an expression of the 
emperor Oalba, which will do honour to his memory tlirough- 
out all a^es ; •* Augustus,** « said he, " chose a successor 
*' out oi^his own femily, and I one from the whole empire." 

Cassander was extremely enraged at the gross affront, 
which, as he pretended, had been cBered him by this choice, 
and thought, m that respect, like the generality of men, who 
are apt to look upon the employments they possess as here- 
ditary ; who consider the state as of no consequence, in com- 
parison with themselves ; never examining what are the 
duties required bv the posts they enjoy, or whether they 
have competent abilities to discharge them, but considering 
oidy whether tho$e posts are agreeable to their fortune. 
Cassander, not b€ing able to digest bis father's preferring a 
Gttanger before him, endeavoured to form a party against the 
new regent. He idso secured to himself all the places he 
could in the government, as well in Greece as in Macedonia, 
and proposed nothing less than to divest Pdysperchon of the 
whole. 

* For this purpose he endeavoured to engage Ptolemy and 
Antigonus on his side, and they readil^r espoused, it with the 
same views and from the same motives. It was equally 
their interest to destroy this new regent, as well as the re- 
gency itsdf, which always kept tiiem in apprehensions, and 
reminded them of their state of dependency. They likewise 
imagined, that it secretljr reproached them for aspiring at 
sovereignly, while it cherishca the rights of the two pupils, 
and left: the governors in a situation of uncertainty ; m con- 
siequence <A which th^ were perpetually in fear of being 
Invested of thdr power. Both the ooe and the other be- 
lieved It would be easy for them to succeed in thdr designs, 
if the Macedonians were once engaged at home in a dvil war. 

The death of Antipater had rendered Antigonus the most 
powerful of aM the captains of Alexander. His authority was 
absolute in ail the provinces of Asia Minor, with the title of 
generaUsamo, and an army of 70,000 men, and ZO elephants, 

yes- 
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which no power in the empire was, at that time, c^wble of 
resisting. It cannot, therefore, be thought surpnsiDg, that 
this superiority should inspire him with the design of engross- 
ing the whole monarchy of the Macedonians ; and, in order 
to succeed in that attempt, he began with making a r^or- 
mation in all the governments ot the provinces within his 
jurisdiction, displacing all those perscHis whom he suspectedf 
and substituting his creatures in their room. In the conduct 
<rf this scheme, he removed Aridseus from the government 
of lesser Phrygia and the Hellespont, and Clytus frcwn that 
of Lydia. 

a Polysperchon neglected nothing, on his part, that was 
necessary to strengthen his interest ; and thought it advisa- 
ble to recal Olympias, who had retired into Epirus, under 
the regency of Antipater, with the offer of sharing his au- 
thority with her. This princess despatched a courier to 
Eumenes, to consult him on the proposal she had received ; 
and he advised her to wait some time, in order to see what 
turn affsurs would take : adding, that if she determined to 
return to Macedonia, he would recommend it to her, in par- 
ticular, to forget all the injuries she bought she had receiv- 
ed ; that it would also be her interest to govern with mode- 
ration, and to make others sensible of her authority by bene- 
dictions, and not by severity. As to all otlier particulars, he 
promised an inviolable attachment to herself and the royal 
tamily. Olympias did not conform to these judicious coun- 
sels in any respect, but set out as soon as possible for Mace- 
donia, where, upon her ari-ival, she consulted nothing but 
her passions, and her insatiable desire of dominion and re- 
venge. 

Polysperchon, who had many enemies upon his hands, en- 
deavoured to secure Greece, of which he foresaw Cassan- 
der would attempt to make himself master. He also took 
measures with relation to other parts of the empire, as will 
appear by the sequel. 

^ In order to engage the Greeks in his interest, he issued 
a decree, by wluch he recalled the exiles, and reinstated all 
the cities in their ancient privileges. He acquainted the 
Athenians, in particular, by letters, that the king had re-es- 
tablished their democracy and ancient form of government, 
by which the Atlienians were admitted, without distinction, 
into public offices. This was a strain of policy calculated to 
ensnare Phocion ; for Polysperchon, intending to make him- 
self master of Athens, as was evident in a short time, des- 
paired of succeeding in that design, uidess he could find some 
expedient to procure the banishment of Phocion, who ^ad 
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favoured and introduced oligarchy under Antipater ; and he 
had, therefore, no doubt, that he would be immediately ba- 
nished, as soon as those, who had been excluded from the 
government, should be reinstated in their ancient rights. 

Sect. V. 

PhodorCs death, Olymfiiaa cauaes Aridam to be slain. She 
ia murdered. Eumeneafiut to death, 

• Cassander, before the death of Antipater was known at 
Athens, had sent Nicanor thither, to succeed Menyilus in 
the government of the fortress of Muny da ; soon after which 
he had made himself master of the Piraeus. Phocion, who 
placed too much confidence in the probity and fidelity of 
Nicanor, had contracted a strict intimacy and conversed 
frequently with him, which caused the people to suspect him 
more than ever. 

In this conjuncture, Alexander, the son of PolysperchoR, 
arrived with a great bodv of troops, under pretext of suc- 
couring tlie city against Nicanor, but in reality to seize it 
into his own power, if possible, by taking advantage of the 
divisions which then reigned within it, A tumultuous assem- 
bly was convened, in which Phocion was divested of his em- 
ployment; while Demetrius Phalereus, with several other 
citizens, who were apprehensive of the same fate, immedi- 
ately retired from the dty. Phocicm, who had the gi'ief to 
see himself accused of treason, took sanctuary with Poly- 
sperchon, who sent him back to be tried by the people. An 
assembly was immediately convoked on tliat occasion, from 
which ndther slaves, foreigners, nor any infamous persons 
whatever, were excluded, Sthough this proceeding was con- 
trary to all the established rules. Phocion and the other 
prisoners were presented to the people. Most persons of 
any merit in the assembly cast down their eyes to the earth 
at this spectacle, and, covering their heads, wept abundantly. 
One among them having the courage to move, that the 
slaves and foreigners might be ordered to withdraw, was im- 
mediately opposed by the populace, who cried out, that 
they ought rather to stone those advocates for oligarchy and 
enemies of the people. Phocion frequently attempted to 
plead his own cause and vindicate his conduct, but was al- 
ways interrupted. It was customary at Athens for the per- 
sons accused to declare, before sentence passed against him, 
"what punishment he ought to suffer. Phodon answered 
aloud, that he condemned himself to die, but desired the 
assembly to spare the rest* — ^Upon this the suffrages were 
iiemajided, and they were unanimously sentenced to suffer 

(iDiod LxTltt.p.638--64?. ^ 
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death, previoiis to which thejr were convesred to the don- 
geoiK-^Demetnus Phalereus, and tome others, though ab- 
sent, were incladed ki the same condemnation. The com- 
panions of Pbodon were so afifected by the sorrows of their 
rdations and friends, who came to embrace them in tiie 
streets, with the melancholy tender of the last ferewell, that 
they proceeded on their way, lunenting their unhappy fete 
in a flood of tears; but Pbocion still retained the same air 
and countenance as he had formerly shown, when he qtutted 
the assembly to take upon him the command of armies, and 
when the Athenians attended him in crowds to his own house 
with the vdce of praises and acclamations. 

One of the populace, more insolent than the rest, advanc- 
ed up to him, aiul spit in his €ace. Phocion only turned to 
the magisti^tes, and said, *' Will nobody hinder this man 
"from acting so unworthily?" When he arrived at the 
prison, one of his friends Iiavine asked him if he had any 
message to send to his son? ^ Yes, ceitainly," replied he, 
** it is to desire, that he would never remember the ii^us- 
^tice of the Athenians." When he had uttered these 
words, he took the hemlock, and died. 

On that day there was also a public procesNcn ; and, as 
it passed before the prison, some of the persons who com- 
posed it took their crowns from thdr heads ; others turned 
their eyes to the gates of the prison, and burst into tears; 
and all who had any remains oi humanity and relinon, and 
whose souls were not endrely depraved and blinded by rage 
or envy, acknowledged it to be an instance of unnatural bu>- 
barity, as well as a great impiety, with regard to the city, 
not to have abstained, en such a solemn day, from the inffic- 
tion of death on a citizen so universally esteemed, and whose 
admirable virtues had procured him the appellation of " The 
•* Good."- 

To punish ^ the greatest virtues as the most &igitioas 
crimes, and to repay the best of services with the most in- 
human treatment, is an offence wcutby of condemnation in 
all places, but especially in Athens, where ingratitude was 
punishable by the law. The regulations of her sage legisla- 
tor still subsisted at that time, but they were wrested to the 
condemnation of her citizens, and only became an evidence, 
how much that people were degenerated in thdr manners. 

The enemies of Phocion, not satisfied With the punkhment 

a Ob intesritfftem vitae Boaat eft •ppellatvf. Cor. Nep. 

b (^id obest quin publica dementia tit exiitimanda, summo eomensa maxt* 
rnts yinateA qusai gravisiima delicta punire, faeneficiaque injiiriis rependere I 
quod oUm ubique, turn praecipue Acbeoit intolenbtle vidori debet, in qw orbe 
Mlversus ingratm aetio coostatum e$t.-QMantam ngo reprehemionem mettmnr, 
qui cum ttquiHima jara led iniqiiiuima babebant ingenia, morUnil suii. quam 
^tutimalnerint? Val. Mat. k t. «. S. •»» » --^ ^ 
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they had caused him to suffer, and fancying that something 
more was stiU wanting to complete thdr triumph, detained 
an order from the people, that his body should be carried 
out of the territory of Attica, and that none of the Atheni- 
ans should contribute the least quantity of wood to honour 
his funeral pile; these last offices were, therefore, rendered 
to him in the territories of Megara. A lad)^ of the country, 
who accidentally assisted at his funeral, with her servants, 
caused a cenotaph, or vacant tomb, to be erected to his me- 
mory, on the same spot; and, collecting into her robe the 
bones of that great man, which she had carefully gathered 
up, she conveyed them into her house by night, and buried 
them under her hearth, with these expressions : ** Dear and 
" sacred hearth, I here confide to thee, and deposit in thy 
" bosom, these precious remains of a worthy man. Preserve 
•* them with fidelity, in order to restore them hereafter to 
** the monument of his ancestors, when the Athenians shall 
*' become wiser than they are at present." 

Though it may possibly be thought, that a variety of ir- 
regular, tumultuous, unjust, and cruel, sentences, denounced 
in Athens against virtuous citizens, at different times, might 
have prepared us for this last, it will, however, be always 
thought surprising, that a whole people, of* whom one natu- 
rally conceives a noble idea, after sudi a series of great 
actions, should be capable of such a strange perversity. 
But it ought to be remembered, that the dregs of a vile po- 
pulace, entirely void of honour, probity, and morals, predo- 
minated at that time at Athens ; and there is sufficient foim- 
dation for the sentiments of Plato and Plutai*ch, who declar- 
ed that the people, when they are either destitute of guides, 
or no longer listen to their admonitions ; and when they have 
thrown off the reins by which they once were checked, and 
-are entirely abandoned to their impetuosity, and caprice, 
ought to be conadered as a blind, intractable, and cruel, 
monster, ready to launch in a moment into the most fatal 
and opposite extremes, and infinitely more formidable than 
the most inhuman tyrants.. What can be expjected from 
such a tribunal? When people resolve to be guided by no- 
thing but mere passion, to have no regard to decorum, and 
to run headlong into an open violation of all laws ; the best, the 
justest, and most imiocent, of mankind will sink under an 
implacable and prevailing cabal. This Socrates experienc- 
ed almost a hundred years before Phocion perished by the 
same fate. 

This last was one of the greatest men that Greece ever 
produced, in whose person every kind of merit was united. 
He had been educated in the school of Plato and Xenocrates, 
and formed his manners upon the most perfect plan of Paj> 
gan virtue, to wWch his conduct was always conformable. 
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It wouMbe difficult for any person to carry disinterestedness 
higher than this extraordinaiy man ; which appeared from 
the extreme poverty in which he died, after the many great of- 
iices he had filled. How many opportunities of acqiuring 
riches has a general, always at thehead of armies, who acts 
against rich and opulent enemies; sometimes in countries 
abottn(£ng with all things, and which seem to invite the plun- 
der ! But Phocion would have thought it in&moas, had he 
returned from his campaigns laden with any acqui^ion but 
the glory of his exalted actions and the gratefid benedictions 
of the people he had spared. 

This excellent person, amidst all the severity which ren- 
dered him, in some measure, intractable, when the interests 
of the republic were concerned, had so much natura] soft- 
ness and bumanily, that his enemies themselves always found 
him disposed to assist them. It might even have been sand, 
that he was a composition of two natures, whose qualities 
were entirely opposite to each other in appearance. When 
he acted as a public man, he armed lumself with fortitude, 
and stea^ness, and zeal; he could sometimes assume even the 
ahr of a ri^d indignation, and was inflexible in supporting 
discil^e in its utmost strictness. If, on the other hand, he 
app^u^ in a pnvate capadty, his conduct was a perpetual 
display of mildness and aftability, condescenaon and patience, 
ana was graced with all the virtues that can render the 
commerce of life agreeable. It was no inconsiderable merit, 
and especiaUjr in a military man, to be capable of uniting 
two such difllerent characters in such a manner, that, as the 
severity which was necessary for the perservation of good 
order was never seen to degenerate into the rigour that cre- 
ates aversion in others, so the gentleness and complacency 
of his di^oaUon never sunk into that softness and indifference 
which occasions contempt. 

He has been greatly applauded for reformmg the modem 
custom of ha& country, wnich made war and pditics two dif- 
ferent professions ; and also for restoring the manner of ^ 
veming which Pericles and Aristides adopted, by uniting 
each of those talents in himself. 

As he was persuaded that eloquence was essential to a 
statesman, espedally in a republican government, he appfied 
himself to the attainment of it with great assiduity and suc- 
cess. His was concise, solid, full of force and sense, and dose 
to the pcnnt in question. He thought it beneath a state^nnan 
to use a poignant and satiric style, and his only answer to 
those who emplwed such language against him was alence 
and patience. « An orator having once interrupted him with 
jnany injurious expressions, he suffered him to continue iir 
Pint* de ger. jep. p. 8i»* ^ . 
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€hat strain as kmg as he pleased, and then resumed hk own 
discourse with as much coolness as if he had heard nothing; 

It was highly glorious for Phocion, that he was 45 times 
elected general by a people, to whose caprice he was so little 
inclinable to accommodate his conduct; and, it is remarkable, 
that these elections always happened when he was absent, 
-w^ithout any previous soHcitatious on his part. His wife was 
sufficiently sensible how much this was for lus glory ; and, 
one da^y when an Ionian lady of considerable rank, who 
lodged in her house, showed ner, with an ^r of ostentation 
and pleasure, her ornaments of gold, with a variety of jewels 
and bracelets, she answered her, with a modest tone, ** For 
•* my part, I have no ornament but Phocion, who, for these 
*' 20 years, has always been elected general of the Athenians.'* 

His regular and irugal life contnbuted not a little to the 
vigorous and healthy old age he enjcyed.— When he was in 
bis 80th year, he commanded the forces, and sustained all 
the fatigues of war, with the vivacity of a young officer. 

One of the great principles in the politics of Phocion was, 
that peace ought always to be the aim of every wise govern- 
ment, and, with this view, he was a constant opposer of all 
>vars that were either imprudent or unnecessary. He was 
even apprehensive of those that were most just and expedi- 
ent ; oecause he was sensible that every war weakenea and 
impoverished a state, even amidst a series cf the greatest 
victories, and that, whatever the advantage might be at the 
commencement of it, there never was any certaintir of ter- 
minating it, without experiencing the most tragic£U vicissi* 
tudes of fortune. 

The interest of the public never gave way with lum to 
any domestic views ; he constantly refused to solicit or act 
in favour of his son-in-law, Charicles, who was summoned 
before the republic, to account, for the sums he had receiv- 
ed frcon Harpalus ; and he then addressed himself to him 
-with this admirable expression^ — " I have made you my son- 
♦* in-law, but only for what is honest and honourable.'' It 
must indeed be acknowledged, that men of this character 
seem very incommodious and insupportable in the common 
transactions of life : they are always starting difficulties \ 
when any affair is proposed to them, and never perform any 
good offices with entire ease and grace. They must always 
deliberate, whether what is requested of such persons be 
just or not. Their friends and relations have as little as- 
cendant over them as utter strangers, and they always op* 
pose either their conscience or some particular duties to an* 

a Hffic prima lex in amicitia sanciatar, ut neque rogerou* rei tnrpct* nee flicia- 
l&ui rogati Turpis enim exeasatio eiCi et minime ae^pieuda cum in cstexia 
peccatii. turn ai 41119 99iiim r^fvlfUMsa tfjatisi aiUNiJifSUfe fstoiuir. ^\iu^ 
Amicit* nr 40. r" ^ ^ ^^ 1 
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cient , friendship, affinity, or the intei'est of their familks. 
To this height of delicacy did Phocion carry the Pagan 
probity. 

One may justiy apply to him what Tacitus said of a cele- 
brated Roman, I mean Helvidius Priscus «. Phocion, who 
had as solid a genius as that person, applied himself at first 
to philosophy, not to cover his indolence with the pompous 
title of a sage, but to qualify himself for entering upon the 
conduct of affairs with more vigour and resolution agsunst aH 
unexpected accidents. He concurred in opinion with those 
who acknowledge no other good or evil than virtue and vice, 
and who rank all externals, as fortune, power, nobility, in the 
class of indifferent things. He was a firm friend, a tender 
husband, a good senator, a worthy citizen, and discharged 
all the offices of civil life with equal merit. He preserved a 
steadiness of mind in prosperity that resembled stiffiiess and 
severity, and despised death as much as riches. 

These are part of the great qualities of Phocion, who 
merited a happier end ; and they were placed in their most 
amiable light by his death. The constancy of mind, the 
mildness of disposition, and the forgetfulness of wrongs, con- 
^icuous in his conduct on that occasion, are above all his 
other praises, and infinitely enhance their lustre, especially 
as we shall see nothing comparable to him from henceforth 
in the Grecian history. 

His infatuated and ungrateful country was not sensible of 
their unworthy proceeding till some time after his death. 
The Ath«iians then erected a statue of brass to his meraoiy, 
and honourably interred his bones at the pubDc expense. His 
accusers also suffered a punishment suitable to their desert ; 
but did not his judges themselves deserve to be treated with 
greater severity than they ? They punished their own crime 
in others, and thought themselves acquitted by erecting a 
brazen statue. They were even ready to relapse into the 
same injustice against others who were equally innocent, 
whom they condemned during their lives, and had never the 
equity to acquit till after their death. ^ 

* Cassander was careful to take advantage of the disorder 
that reigned in Athens, and entered the Pirseus with a fleet 
of 35 vessels, which he had received from Antigonus. The 
Athenians, when they beheld themselves destitute of all suc- 
cours, unanimously resolved to send deputies to Cassander, 

a Insemum illuitre altkaibm studrujvcrenisadraodumdediL nonat noinhM 
nagninco aegne otiura velaret, sed quo firoiior adrenut fortuita teBipublicaia 
capesserct Doctm^s sapieutiifi secutus est qui sola bona quee houesfa, raalat 
t&iuam qiin turpia,potentiain^ nobiIitatetii,cttteraqiie, extra aiumiira,ueqaebonii 
neque malis aanamerant.— Civis, senator, tnaritus, amicus, cunctit vita o0ciii 
»qaabtUs opura contemptor» recti-parncav, cuastans advenof oietai. Tacit. 
Hwt.l.i7.c,5. i'Diod.). xvni.iK6«. . 
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in order to know the conditions on which they might treat of 
a peace ; and it was mutually i^^reed that the Athenians 
should continue masters of the ci^ with its territories, and 
likewise of the revenues and ships. But it was stipulated 
that the citadel should remain in the power of Cassander, 
till he had ended the war with the kings. And, as to what 
related to the affairs of the republic, it was agreed, that those 
whose income amounted to ten minse, or a thousand drach- 
mae, should have a share in the government, which was ft 
less sum by half than that which was the qualification for 
public employments- when Antipater made himself master 
of Athens. In a word, the inhabitants of that city permitted 
Cassander to choose what citizen he pleased to govern the 
republic, and Demetrius Phalereus was elected to that dig- 
nity about the close of the third year of the 115th Olympiad. 
The ten years government, therefore, which Diodorus and 
Diogenes have assigned Demetrius, is to be computed from 
the beginning of the following year. 

He governed the' republic in peace ; constantly treated his 
follow-citizens with all ima^able mildness ana humanity ; 
and historians acknowledge that the government was never 
better regulated than under Cassander. This prince seem-* 
cd inclinable to tyranny, but the Athenians were not sensible 
«f its effects. And, though Demetrius, whom he had con- 
stituted chief of the republic, was invested with a kind of 
sovereign power, yet, instead of abolishing the democracy, 
he may rather be said to have re-established it. He acted 
in such a manner, that the pec^le scarcely perceived that he 
was master. As he united in his person the politician and 
the man of letters, his soft and persuasive eloquence demon- 
strated the truth of an expression he frequently used, That 
discourse had as much power in a government as arms in 
war. His abilities in political aff^rs were equally conspi-? 
cuous ; « for he drew torth speculative philosophy from the 
shade and inactivity of the schods, exhibited her in full light* 
and knew how to familiarize her precepts with the most tu- 
multuous affeirs. It would have been difficult, therefore, to 
have found a person capable of excelling like him m the art 
of government and the study of the sciences. 

He acquired, during these ten years of his government, 
.that reputation which caused him to be considered as one of 
the greatest men Athens has produced. He augmented the 
revenues of the republic, and adorned the city with noble 
structures ; he was likewise industrious to diminish luxury 
and all expenses calculated only for ostentation. For which 

a MirabUiter docttinam ex umbraenlia eniditcnram otioque, non modo in tor 
l«in atque pulverem, aed In ipsuni diserimen aclemqoe petduxit.— Qui mraqae 
re excelleret, ut et dovtrinse itudiis, et reK:cnda chriiatc prtncep» etseti qoft i9^ 
ci!« prseter Uunc iBrcniri pptwt ? Cic. 1. tit. de leg. n. 15. r" ^^^i^ 
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reaaon he dissqyproved <^ those that were laid out on thea« 
tres, « porticoes, and new temples, and openly censured Pe- 
ricles, tor having bestowed such a prodigious sum of money 
on the magnificent porticoes of the temple of Pallas, called 
Propa^Ua ^ But, in all pi^lic fisasts which liad been conse- 
crated by antiquity, or wheii the people were inclineable to 
be expensive in the celebration of any sacred solemnities, he 
permitted them to use thdr riches as they pleased. 

« The expense was excessive at the death of great persons, 
and their sepulchres were as sumptuous and magnificent as 
those of the Romans in the age of Cicera Demetrius made 
a law to abolish this abuse, which had passed into a custom, 
and inflicted penalties on those who disobeyed it. He also 
oidered the ceramonials of funerals to be performed by mght« 
and none were permitted to place any other ornament on 
tombs than a column three cubits high, or a plain table, 
tnenaam / and he appointed a particular magistrate to en- 
force the observation of this law. 

^ He likewise made laws for the regulation of manners, 
and commanded young persons to testify respect to their pa- 
rents at home ; and in the city to those whom they met in 
thdr way, and to themselves, when they were alcme. 

f The poor citiasens were likewise the objects of his atten^ 
ttoo. Tl^ere were at that time in Athens some of the de^ . 
scendants of Aristides, that Athenian general, who, after he 
had possessed the greatest offices in the state, and governed 
tiie lufairs df the treasury for a very considerable time, died 
so poor, that the public was obliged to defray the charges of 
his funeral. Demetrius took care of those descendants who 
were poor, and assigned them a daily sum for their subos- 
tence. 

/'Such, says ^lian, was the government of Demetrius 
Phalereus, till the spirit of envy, so natural to the Atheiuans, 
obliged him to quit the city, in the manner we shall soon 
relate. 

The advantageous testimonials rendered him by ancient 
authors of the greatest repute, not only of his extraordinaiy 
talents and al^ty^ in the art of government, but likewise his 
virtue and the wisdom of his conduct, is a plain refutation of 
all that has been advanced by Athenxus, on the authority oi' 
the historian Duris, with rdation to the irregularity of his 
deportment ; and strengthens the conjecture df M. Bonamy, 
who supposes that Duris or Athenxus have imputed that to 



a The&tni porUcas« nova terapla, veiecundiiit reprehendo propter I „,._ 

sed doctiisimi imptobftiit :— ot Flwlereus Dcoietriut qui Perickm, principem 

Oraeciic. vituperabat qiiud tantam peCttniain in priidara iUa Pnipyr«ea ctmece- 

rit. Cic. I. ii. de offic n. 60, b Phit in praeoepc reip. gcr. p« tU. 

c Cic — de Lvg, I ii. n. 63— 66, d DioK l^^ru 

e Plttt. iu vjt, Arist. xi. »3». J myn> I m* c* Z7. . 
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I>emetTius Phalereite which rdatigd only to Demetritts Po- 
laorcetes, the son of Antigonus, to whom ^lian ascribes the 
jsrery particulars Which Athenseus had cited fporti Duris. 
« Tlie reader may have recourse to the dissertation of M. 
Bonamy, which has been very useful to me in the course Gi 
this work. 

ft During the 115th Olympiad Demetrius Phalereus caus- 
ed the inhabitants of Attica to be numbered, and they 
amounted to 21,000 c citizens, 10,000 << strangers, and « 40,000 
y domestics. 

g We now return to Polysperchon. When he had receiv- 
ed intelligence that Cassander had made himself master of 
Athens, he immediately hastened to besiege him in that city ; 
but, as the siege took up a great length c* titoe, he left part 
of his troops before the p£ice, and advanced with tlie rest 
into Peloporihesus, to force the city of Megara to sorrender. 
The inhalntants made a long and vigorous defence, wluch 
compelled Polysperchon to empl<y his attaition and forces 
on those quarters to which he was called by more pressing 
necessities. He despatched CHtus to the HeUes|Kait, with 
orders to prevent tne enemy's troops from passing out of 
Asia into Europe. Kicanor set sail, at the same time, from 
the port of Atnens, in order to attack Hm, but was lumself 
defeated near Byzantium. Antigonus, having advanced in a 
very seasonable juncture, made himself amends for this loss, j 
beat Clitus, and took all his fleet, except the vessel of Cli- ! 
tus, which escaped with great difficultjr. 

A Antigonus was most embarrassed in his endeavours to 
reduce Eumenes, whose valour, wisdom, and great ability in 
the art of war, were more formidable to him than all the 
rest, though he had be^eged and blocked him up for twdve 
months in the castle of Nora. He therefore made a second 
attempt to engage him in his interest, for he had taken mea- 
sures to that effect bdbre he formed that siege. He accord- 
ingly consigned this commission to Jerom of Cardia, his coun- 
try man, and a &mous historian of that time » who was au- 
thorized by him to make overtures of accommodation to his 
adversary. Eumenes conducted this negotiation with so 
much dexterity and address that he extricated himself from 
the siege, at the very juncture wherein he was reduced to 
the last extremities, and without entering into any particular 
engagements with Antigonus. For, the latter having insert?- . 

a Tom. VIII dea Meromres de TAeadem. dii Belles Lettre«. 

> Athen. h ri. p «7i. c ' A^nvdnif. d pCTdiiBf. 

* The wwdf in the orixiM •« jwp 'ol^im lEffaa^amvra, 40 myriad*, ifhich 
ire eqoal to 400,000, which is an evident miitake, and it undoubtedly ought tto 
be read riffo-a^a.^ . four myriads which amount to 40,ooo. 
. / ■ i«>^a«. K I^'od I. xviii. p. 64A— 640 h Plut. In Kuroea. p. WO. 

i He aompiled the history of those who divided the dominions of Alexander 
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cd inthe oaith, which Eumenes was to swear inconsequence 
cf this accommodation, that he would coosider all t&se as 
his friends and enemies who should prove such to Antlgonus, 
Eumenes changed that article, and swore that he would re* 
gard all those as his friends and enemies who shoidd be such 
to Olympias and the kings, as weU as to Antigonus. He 
then desired the Macedonians who aseusted at the siege t« 
determine which of these two forms was best ; and, as tfa^ 
were guided by their affection for the royal family, they de- 
clared, without the least hesitation, for the form drawn vp 
by £umenes ; upon whidi he swore to it and the siege was 
immediately raised. 

When Antigonus was informed of the manner in winch 
this afi&ir was concluded, he was so dissatisfied with it, that 
he i^efttsed to ratify the treaty, and gave orders for the sic^ 
to be instantly renewed. These orders however came too 
late ; for, as soon as Eumenes saw the enemy's forces wer& 
withdrawn from before the place, he quitted it without dday, 
with the remains of his troops, which amounted to 500 men, 
and retired to Cappadocia, where he immediatdy assembled 
2,000 of his veteran soldiers, and made all the necessary 
preparations for sustaining the war, which he foresaw would 
soon be revived against him. 

The revolt of Antigonus from the kings having occasion- 
ed a great alarm, Polysperchon^ the regent, despatohed to 
£umenes, in the name of the kings, a commission by which 
he was constituted captain general of Asia Minor ; orders 
were likewise sent toTeutamesand Antigenes, cokmelsof 
the Argyraspides, to join and serve under him, against An- 
tigonus. The necessary orders were also transmitted to 
those who had the care of the king's treasures, to pay him 
500 talents for the re-establishment of his own affairs, and 
likewise to furnish him with all the sums that wo«:dd be ne- 
cessary to defray the expenses of the war. All these were 
accompanied with letters frc«n Olympias to the same pur- 
port 

a Eumenes was very sensible that the accumulation of all 
these honours on the head of a stranger would infiEiUiby ex- 
cite a violent envy against him, and render him odious to the 
Macedonians, but, as he was incapable of acting to any effect 
without them, and since the good of the servicctitseu made 
it necessary for him to employ all his eflK)rts.to gain them, 
he began with refuskig the sums which were granted turn 
for his own use, declaring that he had no occaiuon for them, 
because he was not intent on any particular advantage of 1^ 
own, nor on any enterprise of that tendency. He was stu- 

« A« M. S686. Ant. J. C. 318. Diod. L ^xlTu n. 635. 039. et H3. Ffut in 
^Ifilk P*^i*'^3. Cor. Neil. 
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^ieias to treat every person about him, the officers, and even 
tfae eolcyers, with an obliging civility, in order to extinguish 
as fnnch as possible, or at least to weaken, by an engaging 
<:<xiduct, the jesdousy to which his condition, as a stranger, 
«dforded a plausiUe pretext, though he endeavoured not to 
draw it upon him by any ccmduct of his own. 

But an impediment still more invincible ih appearance 
threw him under a restraint, and created him veiy cruel 
anxi^. Antigenes and Teutames, who commanaed the 
jAtrgyraspides, thought it dishonourable to their nation to sub- 
xmit to a stranger, and refused to attend him in council. On 
the other hand, he could not, without derogating from the 
prerogatives of his post comply with them in that p<Hnt, and 
consent to such a degradation. An ingenious fiction disen- 
gaged him from this perplexity, and he had recourse to the 
aids of religion, or rather superstition, which has always a 
powerful influence over the minds of men, and seldom foils 
to take efiect. He assured them, " That Alexander, ar- 
•' rayed in- his royal robes, had appeared to him in his slum-* 
** ber, and shown him a magnificent tent, in which a throne 
** was erected, and that the monarch declared to him, that, 
<* while they held, their councils in that tent to deliberate on 
•* their affairs, he himself would be always present, seated 
?' On that throne ; from whence he would issue his oitlers to 
** Ms captaiiffi, and that he would conduct them in the execu- 
** don 01 all their designs and enterpnses, provided tiiey would 
•' always address themselves to him.'* This discourse was 
feiifficient, and the minds of all who heard it were wrought 
upon by the profound respect they entertained for the me- 
mory of that prince : in consequence of which they imme- 
diately ordered a splendid tent to be erected, and a throne 
placed in it, which was to be called the throne of Alexander ; 
and on it were to be laid his &adem and crown, with h^ 
sceptre and arms ; that all the chiefs should resort thither 
every morning to offer sacrifices ; that their consultations 
should be held near the tlirbne, and that all orders should be 
received in the name of the king, as if he were still living, 
and taking care of his kingdom. Eumenes calmed the dis- 
pute by this expedient, which met with unanimous approba- 
tion. Ko one raised himself above the others; but each 
competitor continued in the oojoyroent of his privil^es, till 
new events decided them in a more positive manner. 

« As Eumenes was sufficiently supplied with money, he 
soon raised a very conaderable body of troops, and had an 
army of 20,000 men in the spring. These forces, with Eu- 
menes at their head, were sufficient to spread terror among 
his enemies. Ptolemy sailed to the coasts of Cilicia, and 

a 2^k>d.l.xviikp.e30-439t 
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cn|riof 6d all aerti of expeacnte tocarropt the A t f jyjs aa yi - 
des. Andgoms, on kn pan, made the sane alteiniitobf tile 
emissaries he had io his canp ; but neither the one nor the 
other Gouid then saoceed ; so niiioh had fiumenes gamed 
upon the nunds of lus scddiers, and so great w»s the cosfi- 
<knce they reposed in him. 

He advanced witli these affectionate troops into Sym and 
Phoenicia, to recover those provinces winch PtoileBif Ikad 
seized with tlie greatest injiwtioe. The maritime race of 
Phcenida, in conjunction wiUi the fleet, whi<^ the regent had 
already procured, would haive rendaned them abaolute mas- 
ters by sea, and they might likewise have been capid^ of 
transmitting all necessarv succours to each other. Could 
Eumenes i»ve succeedea in this design, it would have been 
a decisive blow ; but the fleet of Polysperchoo having be^ 
entirely destroyed by the misooiiduct of Clitus, who com- 
manded it, that misKMrtune rendered his project ineffectoaL 
Antigonus, who had defeated him, marched by land, imme- 
diately alter that victory, s^^st Eumenes, with an army 
much more numerous than nis own. Eumenes made a pxu- 
deat retreat through Coelosjria, after whidi he passecf the 
Euphrates, and took up his winter-quarters at Garrhae, in 
Mesopotamia. 

a During his continuance in those parts, he sent to Pithon, 
governor of Me^ and to Sdeuais, governor of Babjrlon, t» 
press them to join him with their forces against Antigonas, 
and caused the orders of the kings to be shown th^n, by 
which they were enjoined to comply with his demand. Th^ 
answered, that they were ready to assist those mooarchs ; 
but that, as to himself they would have no transactions with 
a man who had been declared a public enemy by the Mace- 
donians. This was only a pretext, and they were actuated 
by a much more prevalent motive. If th^ had acknowledg- 
ed the authm-ity of Eumenes, and liad obeyed him, by ad- 
vandng to him and subjecting their troops to his command, 
they must also have acknowledged the sovo'eign power of 
the regent, as well as of those who were masfters at the roy- 
al pupils, and made use of their names, to render their own 
Eower more extensive. Pithon and Seleucus must, therefore, 
y inevitable consequence, have owned that they held their 
governments only from those kings, and nught be divested of 
them at their pleasure by the first <»^der which might be is- 
sued to that effect ; and this would have destroyed aU their 
ambitioQs pretoices with a single stroke. 

Most of the officers of Alexander, who had shared the go- 
vernments of tiie empire among themselves after his dec^ 
Vfeve sdicitous to secure themselves the supreme power in 
a md, 1. xix. p, WO, i»u ^ , 
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^tibeii; seiflenil provmces ; for wluch reason th^ had chosen a 
person of a mean c^iadtjr, andan in&nt, on whom they con- 
^rred the title of sovereign, in order to have sufficient time 
to establish their nsurpatiens under a weak government. But 
^ these measures would have been disconcerted, if they had 
allowed Eumenes an ascendant over them, with such an air 
of superiorly as subjected them to his orders. He issued 
them, indeecl, m the name of the kings; but this was a cir- 
cumstance they were dearous erf evading, and this it was 
that created him so many enemies and oMructions. They 
were also £q>prehensive of the merit and superior genius of 
£umenes, who was capable of the greatest and most difficult 
enterprises. It is certain, that of all the captains of Alex- 
ander, he had the greatest share ci wisdc»n and bravery, 
and was also the most steady in his resdutions and the most 
faithful in his engagements, for he never violated those which 
he had made with any of those commanders, though th^ did 
not observe the same fidelity with respect to him. 

Eumenes marched in the direction of Babylonia the follow- 
ing spring, and was in danger of losing his army by a stra- 
tagem of Seleucus. The troops were encamped in a plain, 
near the Euphrates, and Seleucus, by cutting the banks of 
that river, laid all the neighbouring country under water. 
£umenes, however, was so expeditious as to gain an eminence 
with his troops and found means, the next day, to drain ofF 
the inundation so effectually, that he pursued his march al- 
xnost without sustaining any loss. 

« Seleucus was then reduced to the necessity of making a 
truce with him, and of granting him a peaceable passage 
through the territories of his province, in order to arrive at 
Susa, where he disposed his troops into quarters of refresh- 
ment, while he solicited all the governors of the provinces in 
Upper A»a, for succours. He had before nodned to them 
the order of the kings ; and those, whom he had charged 
with that commission, found them all assembled, at the close 
of a war they had undertaken, in concert, against Pithon, 
the governor of Media, 'I'his Pithon, having pursued the 
very same measures in the Upper Asia which Antigonus had 
formed in the Lower^ had caused Philocas to be put to death, 
and made himself master of his government. He woidd 
likewise have attempted to treat the rest in the same man- 
ner, if they had not opposed him by this confederacy, which 
the common interest had formed against him. Peucestes, go- 
vernor of the province of Persia, had the command in ciiief 
conferred upon him, and deteated Pithon, drove liim out of 
Media, and obliged him to go to Babylon, to implore thepro^ 
tection of Seleucus. All the confederates were still in the 
a Bitdi 1« xub p. 6e2*6S4. Plat, in Sum^ 
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camp, after this victory, when the dqnrties from lEomeies 
firrived, and they immediately marcned from Snsatojate 
lum : not that they were reaDy devoted to the royal party, 
but because they were more apprehensive than ever or being 
subjected to the victorious Antigonus, who was theiJ at the 
head of a powerful army, and either divested of their em- 
ployments all such governors as he suspected, or reduced 
them to the state of mere officers, liable to be removed and 
punished at his pleasure. 

They joined Eumenes, therefore, with all their forces, 
which composed an "army of above 25,000 men. With this 
rehiforcement he saw himself not only in a condition to op- 
pose Antigonus, who was then advancing to him, but even 
much superior in the number of his troops. The season 
was fer advanced when Antigonus arrived at the banks of 
the Tygris, and was obliged to take winter-quarters in Me- 
sopotamia ; « where, with Seleucus and Pitrion, who were 
then of his party, he concerted measures for the operations 
of the next campaign. 

* During these transactions, Macedonia was the scene of 
a great revolution. Olynipias, the mother of Alexander the 
Great, whom Polysperchon had recalled, had made herself 
absolute mistress of affairs, and caused Aridaeus, or Philip, 
who had enjoyed the title of king for six years and four 
months, to be put to death. Eurydice, his consort, shared 
the same fate ; for Olympias sent her a dagger, a cord, and 
a bowl of pdson, and only allowed her the liberty of choos* 
Ing her death. She accordingly gave the preference to the 
cord, and then strangled herself, after she had uttered a 
thousand imprecations against her enemy and murderess. 
Kicanor, the brother of Cassander, and a hundred of the 
principal friends of this latter, hkewise suffered death. 

These repeated barbarities* did not long rem w» unpuf^sh- 
ted. Olympias had retired to Pydna with the young king 
Alexander, and his mother Roxana, with Thessalonica, the 
sister of Alexander the Great, and Deidamia, the daughter 
of iEacides, king of Epims, and sister of Pyrrhus. Cas- 
sander did not lose any time, but advanced thither, and be* 
sieged them by sea and land, ^acides prepared to assist 
the princesses, and was already upon his march; but the 
greatest part of his forces, who were averse to that expedi- 
tion, revolted from the king, and condemned him to baradi- 
ment, when they returned to Epirus. They likewise mas- 
sacred all his friends; and Pyrrhus, the son of iBacides, 
who was then but an infant, would have suffered the same 
iite, if a set of faithful domestics had not happily wfthdrawn 
him from their rage. Epirus then declared in fovowr cf 

• A.M.3M7. AAtJ,C.9ir. ' rDio4|^xa.Af?«J»,«IO, 
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Cassander.who sent Lysiscus thither to take upon him the go- 
vemment in his name. Olympias had then no resource but 
in Polysperchon alone, who was then in Perrhoebia, a small 
province on the confines of ^tolia, and was preparing to 
succour her ; but Cassander sent Callas, one of his generals^ 
against him, who corrupted the greatest part of his troops, 
and obliged him to retire into Naxi^, a city of Perrhoebia, 
where he besi^ed him. Olympias, who had supported all 
the miseries of famine with an invincible courage, havii^ 
now lost all hq)e8 of relief, was compelled to surrender at 
discretioo. 

Cassander, in order to destroy her in a manner that might 
give the least offence, prompted the relations of the princi- 
pal officers whom Olympias had caused to be slain during 
her regency to accuse her in the assembly of the Macedoni- 
ans, and to sue for vengeance for the cruelties she had com- 
mitted. The request of these persons was granted ; and, 
when thev had all been heard, she was condemned to die, 
though absent, and no one interposed his good offices in her 
defence. Afier sentence of death had passed, Cassander 
proposed to her, by some friends, to retire to Athens, pro- 
mismg to accommodate her with a gall^, to convey her thi- 
ther, whenever she should be so disposed. His intention was 
to destroy her in her passage by sea, and to publish through 
all Macedonia, that the gods, amidst their displeasure at hea* 
horrible cruelties, had abandoned her to tiie mercy of the 
waves : for he was apprehensive of a retaliation from the 
Macecbonians, and was, therefore, desirous of casting upon 
Providence all the odious circumstances of his own perndy. 
Olympias, whether she had been advertised of Cassan- 
der's design, or whether she was actuated by sentiments of 
grandeur, so natural to persons of her rank, imagined her 
presence alone would calm the storm, and answered, with 
an imperious air, that slie was not a woman who would have 
recourse to flight, and in^sted on plea(^g her own cause in 
the public assembly ; adding, this was the least favour that 
could be granted a queen; or, rather, that it was an act of 
justice, which could not be refused to persons of the lowest 
rank, Cassander had no inclination to consent to this de- 
mand, having reason to be apprehensive, that the remem- 
brance of Philip and Alexander, for whom the Macedonians 
retained the utmost veneration, would create a sudden 
change in their resolutions; he, therefore, sent 200 soldiers, 
entirely devoted to his will, with orders to destroy her : but, 
resolute as they were in themselves, they were incapable of 
supporting the air of majesty whidi appeared in the e^es 
and aspect of that princess, and retired without executing 
thdr commission. It biscame necessary, theref(M?e, to em* 
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plof in this muitler the relations of those whom she had 
caused to suffer death ; and they were transported at the 
opponiuiit)' of gratifying their own vengeance^ and, at the 
same time, making their court to Cassander. Thus perish- 
ed the £unous Olympias, the daughter, the sistar, the wife, 
and the mother, ox kii^, and who really merited so tragical 
a period of her days, in consequence at all her crimes and 
cruelties; \»A it is impoMdble to see her ped^ in this man- 
ner, without detesting the wickedness of a prince who de- 
prived her of life in so unworthy a manner. 

a Cassander already beheld an assured pass^e to the Ma- 
cedonian throne opened to his ambition ; but he thought it 
incumbent on him to have recourse to other measures, in 
order to secure himself against the vidssitudes of time, the 
inconstancyof the Macedonians, and the jealousy of his com- 
petitors. Thessalonica, the sister of Alexander the Great, 
being qualified hy her !Uu$trious birth and authority in Ma- 
cedonia to conciliate to him the friendship cX. the grandees 
dnd people of that kingdom, Ijie hoped, by espousing her, to 
attach tnem in a pecuHar manner to himself, in cxmsequesce 
of the esteem and respect they testified for tlie royal family. 

There was still one obstacle more to be surmounted, with- 
out which Cassander would have always been deemed a 
usurper and a tyrant. The youi^ prince Alexander, the 
son of Alexander the Great, by Koxana, was still living, 
and had been acknowledged king, and the lawful heir to the 
throne. It became necessaiy therefore, to remove this 

grince and his mother out of the way. Cassander *, em- 
oldened by the success of his former crime, was determin- 
ed to commit a second, from whence he expected to derive 
all the fruit of his hopes. Prudence, however, made it 
necessary for him ta sound the disposition of the Macedo- 
nians, with respect to the death of Olympias ; for, if they 
showed themselves insensible of the loss of that princess, 
he m%ht be certain that the death of the young kin|; and 
his mother would affect them as little. He, therefore, judg- 
ed it expedient to proceed with caution, and advance, by mo- 
derate steps to the execution of his scheme. In order to 
which, he began with causing Alexander and Roxana to be 
conducted to the castle of Amphipolis, l^ a strong escort, 
commanded by Glaucias, an officer entirely devoted to his 
interest. When they arrived at that fortress, they were 
divested of ail regal honours, and treated rather like private 
persons, whom important motives of state made it necessa* 
ry to secure. 
He intended, by his next step, to make it evident, that 

« Dicid. I. xix. p. 605—097. 
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lie claimed sovereign power in Maceaonia. With this vie w^ 
and in order to render the memory of Olympias still more 
odious, he gave orders for performing, with great magnifi- 
cence, the nineral obseqiues of king Philip, of Aridaus, and 
queen Eurydice, his wife, who had been murdered by the 
directions of Olympias. He commanded such mourning to 
be used as was custonary in solemnities or that nature, and 
caused the royal remains to be d^osited in the tombs ap- 
propriated to the sq>ulture of the Macedonian kings ; affect- 
ing, by these exteriors of dissembled sorrow, to manifest his 
zeal for the royal family, at the same time that he was me- 
ditating the destruction of the young prince. 

Polysperchon, in consequence of the information he re- 
cdved of the death of Olympias, and the exaltation of Cas« 
Sander to the throne of Macedonia, had sheltered himself 
in Naxia, a city of Perrhcebia, where he had sustained a 
Mcge, and from whence he retreated with a very inconaider-* 
able body of troops, to pass into Thessaly, in order ta Join 
some forces of ^addes; after which he advanced mto 
iEtdia, where he was greatly respected. Cassander fol- 
lowed lum closely, and marched his army into Boeotia, where; 
the ancient inhabitants of Thebes were seen wandering 
from place to place, without any fixed habitation or retreat. 
He was touched with the calamitous condition of that city, 
-which was once so powerfiil, and had been rased to its very 
foundations by the command of Alexander.— After a period 
of 20 years, he aideavoured to reinstate it in its primitive 
splendour ; the Athenians offered to rebuild part of the walls 
at their own expense ; and several towns and cities of Italy, 
Sicily, and Greece, bestowed considerable sums on that oc- 
caaon by voluntary contributions ; by which means Thebes, 
in a short space of time, recovered its ancient q>ulence, and 
became even richer than ever, by the care and magnificence, 
of Cassander, who was justly considered as the father an4 
restorer of that city. 

When he had given proper orders for the re-establish- 
tnent of Thebes, he advanced into Peloponnesus, against 
Alexander, the son of Polysperchon, and marched directfy^ 
to Argos, which surrendered without re^stance; upon wlucn 
all the cities of the Messenians, except Ithome, followed 
that example, Alexander, terrified • at the rapidity of his 
conquests, endeavoured to check them by a battle ; but Cas- 
sander, who was much inferior to him in troops, was unwil- 
ling to hazard a battle, and thought it more advisable to 
retire into Macedonia, after he had left good garrisons in the: 
places he had tak^. 

« As he knew the merit of Alexander, he endeaTo«r«d to 

a Dtod, ». VX' v 7«#-7e». 
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disengage him from the t)arty of AntigQQOs, and attach him 
to his own, by offering him the government of all Pelc^xm- 
nesus, with the command of the troops stationed in that 
country. An offer so advant£^eous was accepted by Alex- 
ander, widiout any hesitation ; but he did not long enjoy it, 
being unfortunately slain soon after by some citizens of Sicyon, 
where he then resided, who had combined to destroy him. 
This conspiracy, however, did not produce the effects ex- 
pected from it; for Cratesipolis, the wife of Alexander, 
whose heart was a compoMtion of grandeur and fortitude, 
instead of manifesting any consternation at the sight of this 
fatal acddent, as she was beloved by the soldiers, and ho- 
noured by the ofhcers, whom she had always ob^ged and 
served, repressed the insolence of the Sicyonians, and defeat- 
ed them in a battle ; after whidi, she caused 30 of the most 
mutinous among them to be hung up, appeased all the trou- 
bles which had been excited by the seditious in the city, re- 
entened it in a victorious manner, and governed it with a wis- 
dom that acquired her the admiration of all those who heard 
ber conduct mentioned. 

fl Whilst Cassander was employing all his efforts to esta- 
Uish himself on the throne of Macedonia, Antigonus was 
concerting measures to rid himself of a dangerous enemy ; 
and, having taken the field the ensuing spring, he advanced 
to Babylon, where he augmented his army with the trocps 
he recdved from Pithon and Seleucus, and then passed the 
Tigris to attack Eumenes, who had neglected nothing on his 
part to give him a warm reception. He was much superior 
to Antigonus in the number of his troops, and yet more in 
the abilities of a great commander, though the other was fer 
from being defective m those qualifications, for, next to Eu- 
menes, he was undoubtedly the best general and ablest 
statesman of his time. 

* One disadvantage on the ade of Eumenes was, that, his 
army being composed of different bodies of troops, with the 
governors of provinces at their head, each of them pretend- 
ed to the command in chief. Eumenes not being a Macedo- 
nian but a Thracian by birth, every one of those governors 
thought himself for that reason his superior. We may add 
to this, that the pomp, splendour, and magnificence, ailected 
by them, seemed to leave an infinite distance between him 
and them who assumed the air of real Satrapa. They 
imagmed, in consequence of a mistaken and iU-tiroed ambi- 
tion <;, but very customary with great men, that, to give 
$umptuous repasts and add to them whatever may heighten 

a A. M. 3088. Ant J. C. $16. 

6 Diod. I xix. p. 009-672. Plut. in SoBien* p, SOl, «9t. 
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plesusure and gratify the senses were i>art of the duties of a 
soldier of rank; and, estimating their own merit by the 
largeness of their revenues and expenses, they flattered 
themselves that they had acquired, by their means, an ex- 
traordinary credit, and a great authority over the troops, 
and that the army had all the con^deration and esteem for 
them imaginable. 

o A circumstance happened at this time, which ought to 
have undecdved them. As the soldiers were marchmg in 
quest of the enemy, Eumenes, who was seized with a dan- 
gprous indisposition, was carried, in a litter, at a consider- 
able distance from the army, to be more remote from the 
noise, and that he might enjoy the refreshment of slumber, 
of which he had long been deprived. When they had ad- 
vanced some way, and began to perceive the enemy appear 
on the rising grounds, they halted on a sudden, and began 
to call for Eumenes- At the same time they cast thdr buck- 
lers on the ground, and declared to their officers that they 
would not proceed on their march till Eumenes came to 
command them. He accordingly came with all expedition, 
hastening the slaves who carried him, and opening the cur- 
tains on each side of his litter : \ie then stretched out his 
hands to the soldiers, and made them a declaration of his joy 
and gratitude. When the troops beheld him, th^ imme- 
diately saluted him in the Macedonian language, resumed 
their bucklers, clashed upon them with their pikes, and 
broke forth into loud acclamations of victory, and defiances 
to their enemies, as if they feared notlung, so that they had 
but their general at their head. 

* WTien Antigonus received intelligence that Eumenes was- 
ill, and caused himself to be carried in a litter in the rear of 
the army, he advanced, in hopes that lus distemper would 
deliver his enemies into his hands; but, when he came near 
enough to take a view of them, and beheld their cheerfiii 
aspects, the disposition of their army, and particularly the 
litter, which was carried from rank to rank, he burst into 
a loud vein of laughter, in his usual manner, and, addressing^ 
himself to one of his officers, — ^" Take notice," said he, *' of 
" yonder litter; it is that which has drawn up those troops 
* agMnst us, and is now preparing to attack us." — ^And then, 
without losing a moment's^ time, he caused a retreat to be 
sounded, and returned to Ins camp. 

Plutarch remarks, that the Macedonians made it very 
evident, on this occasion, that they judged all the other Sa- 
traps exceedingly well qualified to give splendid entertain- 
ments and arrange great feasts, but that they esteemed Eu- 
menes alone capable of commanding an army with ability. 

a A. M. 3089. Ant, J, C. 315. d I}lQd. I xit. p. 972. 
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This is a sdid and sensible reflecticn, and aflbrds room for a 
variety of applications ; and points out the &lse taste for 
glory, and the iiijudiciousness oi those officers and command- 
ers who aro only studious to distinguish ^emselves in the 
army by magnificent collations, and place their prindpal 
ment in surpassing others in luxury, and frequently in rum* 
xng themselves, without thanks, by those ridicolous ex- 
penses. I say, without thanks, because nobody thinks himself 
obhged to them for their profuaon, and they are always the 
worst servants of the state. 

A The two armies, having separated without engaging, 
encamped at the distance of three furlongs from each odier, 
with a river, and several large pools of water, between 
them ; and, as they sustained great inconveniences, because 
the whde country was eaten up, Antigonus sent ambassa- 
dors to the Satrapx and Macedonians of the army of £a- 
menes, to prevail upcxi them to (fiit that general, and jdn 
him, making them, at the same time, the most magnificent 
promises, to induce their comptiance. The Macedonians 
rejected his pro[X)sals, and dismissed the ambassadors with 
severe menaces, in case they should presume to make any 
such (^ers for the future. Eumenes, after having com- 
mended them for their fidelity, related to them this very an- 
cient fable : " A lion, entertaining a passion for a young vir- 
*• gin, demanded her one day in marriage of herfjstther, whose 
^* answer was, that he esteemed this aUiance a great honour 
** to him, and was ready to pi*esent his daughter to him ; 
** but, thkt his large nails and teeth made him apprehenave 
•* lest he should employ them a little too rudely upon her, if 
** the least difference should arise between them with relation 
" to their household affairs. The lion, who was passionately 
** fbnd of the maid, immediately suffered his claws to be 
" pared off, and his teeth to be drawn out. After which, 
" 5ie father caught up a strong cudgel, and soon drove away 
" his pretended son-in-law. This continued Eumenes) is 
** the aim of Antigonus. He amuses you with mighty pro- 
**• mises, in order to make himself master of your forces ; 
** faut, when he has accomplished that design, he will soon 
** make you sensible of his teeth and claws." 

* A few days after this event, some deserters from tibe ar- 
my of Antigonus havbg acquainted Eumenes that that ge- 
neral was preparing to decamp the next night, about the 
hour of nine or ten m the evening, Eumenes at first suspect- 
ed that his intention was to advance into the province oi Ga- 
bene, which was a fertile country, capable of subsisting nu- 
merous armies, and very commodious and secure for the 
troops by reason of the inundatioijis and rivers with which it 
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Abounded, and therefore he resolved to prevent his execution 
cf that design. With this view, he prevailed, by sums of 
money, upon some foreign soldiers, to go like deserters into 
the camp of Antieonus, and acquaint nim, that Eumenes 
intended to attack him the ensuing night. In the mean time, 
be caused the baggage to be conveyed away, and ordered 
the troq>s to take some refreshment, and then march. An- 
t^^us, imon this Cdse intelligence, caused Ins troops to con- 
tinue under arms, while Eumenes, in the mean time, ad- 
vanced on his way. — ^Antigonus was soon informed by his 
acouts that he had decamp^, and, finding that he had been 
over-reached by his enemy, he still persisted in his first in- 
tention ; and, havii^ ordered his troops to strike thdr tents, 
fae proceeded with so much expedition, that his march re- 
sembled a pursuit : but, when he saw that it was impossible 
to advance with his whcde army up to Eumenes, who had 
the start of him at least six hours in his march, he left his 
in&ntry under the command of Pithon, and proceeded with 
the cavalry, on a full gallop, and came up, by break of day, 
wkh the rear guard of the enemy, who were descending a 
hilL He then halted upon the tq) ; and Eumenes, who dis- 
covered this body of cavalry, imagined it to be the whole 
srmy ; upon which he discontinued his march, and formed 
his troops in order of battle. By these means Antieonus 
played off a retaliation upon Eumenes, and amused him in 
flis turn, for he prevented the continuance of his march, and 
gave his own infiuitry sufficient time to come up. 

« The two armies were then drawn up ; that ot Eumenes 
«0Dsisted of 35,000 foot, with above 6000 horse, and 114 
dq>hants. That of Antigonus was composed of 28,000 foot, 
8500 horse, and ^ elephants. The battle was fought with 
' great obstinacy till the night was far advanced, for the moon 
was then in the full, but the slaughter was not very conader- 
aUe on either side. Antigonus lost 3700 of his in&ntry, 
find 54 of his horse, and above 4000 of his men were wound- 
ed. Eumenes lost 540 of his infantiy, and a very inconsider- 
able number q& his cavalry, and had above 900 wounded. 
The victory was really on his side, but, as his troops, not- 
withstanding aU his intreaties, would not return to the field 
of battle, to carry off the dead bodies, which, among the an- 
cients, was an evidence of victory, it was in consequence 
attr3>ated to Antigonus, whose army appeared again m the 
fie^ and buried the dead. Eumenes sent a herald the next 
day to desire leave to inter his slain'. This was granted him, 
and Ke rendered them funeral honours with all possible mag- 
nfficence. 
* A very singular dispute arose at the performance jof this 

fl X>ioi.L^«.p.673<^7f. » IM. o. 678--680. 
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ceremony. The men happened to find among the dain the 
body of an Indian officer, who had brought his two wives 
with him, one cf whom he had but lately married. The law 
of the country, which is said to be still subsisting, would not 
allow a wife to survive her husband ; and, if she refosed to 
be burnt with him on the funeral pile, her character was lor 
ever branded with infomy, and* she was obliged to con- 
tinue in a state of widowhood the remainder of her days. 
She was even condemned to a kind of excommumcatkm, as 
she was rendered incapable of assisting at any sacrifice or 
other religious ceremony. This law, however, menticned 
only one wife ; but, in the present instance, there were two; 
each of whom insisted on being preferred to the other. The 
eldest pleaded her superiority ot years ; to which the young- 
est repUed, that the law excluded her rival, because she was 
then pregnant ; and the contest was accordinglv determined 
in that manner. The first of them retired witn a very de- 
jected air, her eyes bathed in tears, and tearing her hair and 
garments, as if she had sustained some great calamity. The 
other, on the contrary, with a mien of joy and triumph, 
amidst a numerous retinue of her relations and fiiends, and 
arrayed in her richest ornaments, as on the day of her nup- 
tials, advanced with a solemn pace, where the funeral cere- 
monies were to be performed. She there distributed all her 
jewels among her mends and relations ; and, having taken 
her last farewell, she placed herself on the funeral pile, by 
the assistance of her own brother, and expii^ amidst the 
praises and acclamations of most of the spectators ; but 
some of them, according to the historian, disapproved of 
this strange custom, as barbarous and inhuman. The action 
of this woman was undoubtedly a real murder, and might 

justly be considered as a violation of the most express uiw 
of nature, which prohibits all attempts on a person's own 

. life, and commands us not to dispose of it in compliimce wkh 
the dictates of caprice, or forget that it is only a trust, wluch 
ought to be resigned to none but that Being from whom we 

. receive it. Such a sacrifice is so far from deserving to be 
enumerated among the instances of respect and fondness due 
to her husband, that he is rather treated as an unrelenting 
and bloody idol, by the immolation of such precious victims. 
a During the course of this campaign, the war was main- 
tained with obstinacy on both sides, and Persia and Media 
•were the theatre of" its operations. The armies traversed 
those two great provinces by mardies and counter-marches, 
and each party had recourse to all the art and stratagems 
that the greatest capacity, in conjunction with a long series 

.of experience in the profession ot war, coold snpffy. Ett« 

a mod, I Ji%. p. 68«-484, 
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menes, thoa^ph he had a mutinous and untractabk arnoy to 
goirern* obtained however several advantages over his ene- 
mies in this campsugn ; and, when his troops grew impatient 
Ich: winter-quarters, he had still the dexterity to secure the 
best m all the province of Gabene, and obliged Antigonus to 
seek his to the north in^ Media, where he was incapable of 
arriving* till after a march of twenty-five days. 

« The troops of Eumenes were so ungovernable, that he 
could not prevail upon them to post themselves near enough 
to each other to be assembled m haste on any emergency. 
They absolutely insisted on very distant quarters, which 
took in the whole extent of the province, under pretence of 
being more commodiously stationed, and of having every 
thing in greater abundance. In a word, they were dispersed 
at such a distance from each other, that it required several 
days for re-assembling them in a body. Antigonus, who was 
informed of this circumstance, marched from a very remote 
quarter, in the de^th of winter, in hopes to surprise these 
cufiferent bodies so dispersed. 

Bumenes, however, was not a man to be surprised in sudi 
a manner, but had had the precaution to despatch to various 
parts spies mounted on dromedaries, the swiftest of all ani- 
mals, to gain timely intelligence of the enemy's motions, and he 
had posted them so judiciously, that he received information 
o£ this march before Antigonus could arrive at any of his 
quarters ; this furnished him with an expedient to save his 
army by a stratagem, when all the other generals looked 
upon it as lost. He posted the troops who were nearest to 
him on the mountains that rose towards the quarter ftx>m 
whence the enemies were advancing, and ordered them, the 
foUowing night, to kindle as many fires as might cause it to 
be imaged sil tlie army were encamped in that situation. 
Antigcmus was sowi informed, by his advanced guard, that 
those fires were seen at a great distance, upon which he con- 
cluded that Eumenes was there encamped with all his forces, 
and in a condition to receive him. In order, therefore, not 
to expose his men, who were &tigued by long marches, to 
an ojgagement with fresh troops, he caused them to halt, 
that they might have time to recover themselves a little ; by 
which meass Eumenes had all the opportunity that was ne- 
cessary for assembling his forces, before the enemy could ad- 
vance upon him, Antigonus, finding Ws scheme defeated, 
and extremely mortified at being thus over-reached, deter- 
mined to come to an engagement. 

The troops of Eumenes, being all assembled about him, 

were struck with admiration at his extraordinary prudence 

and ability, and resolved that he should exercise the sole com- 
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mand. Artigenes and Teutames, the two captsuns who led 
the Arjjvr i p les, were so exceedingly mortified at a distanc- 
tion so f^lor; us for Eumenes, that thgr formed a resolution 
to destroy him, and drew niost of the Satraps and princq>al 
officers into their conspiracy. Envy is a malady that seldom 
admits of a cure, ana is generally heightened by the reme- 
dies administered to it. AU the precautions of prudence, 
moderation, and condescension, which Eumenes emplojed, 
were incapable of molifying the hearts of those barbarians, 
and extinguishing their jealousy ; and he must have renounc- 
ed his merit and virtue, which occaaoned it, to have been 
capable of appeasing them. He frequently lamented to him- 
self his unhappiness in being fated to live not with men, as 
liis expression was, but with brute beasts. Several conspka* 
des had already been formed against him, and he daily be- 
held himself exposed to the same danger. In order to frus* 
trate their effects, if possible, he had borrowed, on various 
pretexts of pressing necessity, many considerable sums of 
those who appeared most inveterate against him, that he at 
least, might restrain them, by the conaderation of their own 
interest, and an apprehension of losing the sums they had lent 
him, should he happen to perish. 

His enemies, however, being now d^ermined to destroy 
liim, held a council, in order to deliberate on the time, place, 
and means of accomplishing their intentions. They all 
agreed to protract his fall till after the decision of the im- 
pending battle, and then to destroy him near the spot where 
It was fought. Eudemus, who commanded the elephants, 
went immediately with Phsdimus, to acquaint Eumenes 
with this resolution, not from any affection to his person, but 
only fi*om thdr apprehensions of losing the meney he had 
borrowed of them. Eumenes return^ them his thanks, 
and highly applauded their affection and fidelity. 

When he returned to his tent, he immediately made his 
will, and then burnt all his papers, with the letters that had 
been written to him, because he was unwilling that those 
who had favoured him with any secret intelligence should 
be exposed to any accusation or prejudice after his death. 
When he had thus disposed of his affairs, and found himself 
alone, he deliberated on the conduct he ought to pursue. A 
thousand contrary thoughts a^tated his mind. Could it 
possibly be prudent in him to repose any confidence in those 
officers and generals who had sworn his destruction ? M^ht 
he not lawfully arm against them the zeal and affection 
of the soldiers, who were inviolably devoted to him ? On the 
o her hand, would it not be his best expedient to passthroii^ 
Media and Armenia, and retire to Cappadoda, the place of 
his residence, wh^% he might hope m a sm^ asylum &Mn 
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danger ? Or, in order to avenge himself on those traitors, 
would it not be better for him to abandon them in the crisis 
cf the battle, and resign the victory to his enemies ? For, in 
a situation so desperate as his own, what thoughts will not 
rise up in the mind of a man reduced to the last extremity 
by a set of perfidious traitors ! This last thought, however, 
infused a horror into his soul ; and, as he was determined to 
discharge his duty to his latest breath, and to combat to the 
close of his life for the prince who had armed hini in his 
cause, he reigned his destiny, says Plutarch, to the will of 
-the gods, and thought only dF preparing his troops for the 

He had 36,700 foot, and above 6,000 horse, with 114 ele- 
phants. The army of Antigonus was composed of 22,000 
foot, 9,000 horse, with a body of Median cavalry, and 65 
elephants. This general posted his cavalr}' on the two 
wings, his infentry he disp(»ed in the centre, and formed his 
elephants into a first line, which extended along the front ot 
the army, and he filled up the intervals between the ele- 
phants with light-armed troops. He gave the command of 
the left wing to Pithon ; that of th^ right, he assigned to 
his son Demetrius, where he was to act in person, at the 
head of a body of chosen troops. Eumenes drew up his 
army almost in the same manner; his best troops he dispos- 
ed into the left wing, and placed himself in their front, in 
order to oppose Antigonus, and gave the command of the 
ri^t to Philip. 

Before the armies began the charge, he exhorted the 
Greeks and Barbarians to perform their duty well ; for, as 
to his phalanx and the Ai^raspides, they so little needed 
any animating eproressions, that they were the first to en- 
courage him witn assurances, that the enemy should not 
wait a moment for them. They were the oldest troops, who 
had served under Philip and Alexander, and were all vete- 
ran champions, whom victory had crowned in a hundred 
combats ; they had hitherto been reputed invincible, and had 
never been foiled in any action ; for which reason they ad- 
vanced to the troops of Antigonus, and charged them fierce- 
ly with this exclamation; "Villains! you now fight with 
your fathers!" They then broke in upon the infantry with 
irre»stible fury : not one of the battalions could sustain the 
shock, and most of them were cut to pieces. 

The event was different with respect to the cavalry ; for, 
as the engagement between them began on a sandy soil, the 
motion of the men and horses raised such a thick cloud of 
-dust as made them incapable of seeing to the distance of 
.three paces. Antigonus, befriended by this darkness, detachr 
ed fioai his cavalry a body of troops su|M»ior to that of the 
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enemy, and carried of aU their baggage, without their per- 
cdviiq; it, and at the same time broke in upon thdr horae. 
Peucestes, who commanded them, and, till then, had given a 
thousand pnahxi true bravery, fell back and diew all the 
rest after him. Eumenes employed all his efforts to caBy 
^em, but in vain ; the confunon was universale in that quai^ 
ter, as the advantage had been complete in the other. Hie 
capture of the bag^ge was of more importance to Andgo- 
nus than the victory could be to Eumenes ; &r the siddien 
of this latter, findii^ at their return all thdr baggage curied 
off, with their wives and children, instead of employing thdr 
swords against the enemy, in order to recover them, whi^ 
would have been very practicable at that time, and was what 
Eumenes had promised to accomplish, turned all their fiuy 
against their own genoraL 

Having chosen their time, th^ feU upon him, forced his 
sword out of lus hand, and bound his hands behind him with 
his own belt. In this condition they led him ihrough the 
Macedonian phalanx, then drawn up in lines under arms, in 
order to ddiver him up to Antigonus, who had promised to 
restore them all their baggage on that condition. ** Kill me^ 
*' O soldiers," said Eumenes, as he passed by them, '*k01 me 
** yourselves, I comure you in the name of all the gods ! Ibr, 
*' though I perish by the v^ommand of Antigonus, my death 
" will, however, be as much your act as if I had &llen by 
" your swords. If you are unwilling to do me that office 
" with your own hands, permit me, at least, to discharge it 
** by one of mme. That shall render me the service which 
" you refuse me. On this condition I ^solve you from a& 
•• the severities you have reason to apprehend firom the ven- 
" geance of the gods, for the crime you are preparing to pei^ 
•* petrate on me.*' 

Upon this they hastened him along to prevent the repcti* 
tion of such pathetic addresses, which might awaken the«f- 
fectian of the troops for their ^eral. 

Most of the soldiers of Antigonus went out to meet himy 
and left scarcely a single man m his camp. When that il- 
lustrious prisoner arrived there, Antigonus had not the cqq- 
rage to see lum, because lus presence alone would have le* 
preached him in the lughest di^ree. As those who guarded 
him asked Antigcxius in what manner he would have him 
kept : " As you would an elephant,'* replied he, " or a Hon,'.' 
which are two animals most to be dreaded. But within a 
few days he was touched with compasnon, and ordered him 
to be eased of the wdghtiest of his chiuns ; he likewise ap- 
pointed one of his own domestics to serve him, and permrt- 
tsd his friends to see him and pass wbote days in las company. 
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They were also allowed to furnish him with all necessaiy 
refreshments. 

Antigonus deliberated with himself, for some time, in what 
manner he should treat lus prisoner. They had been intimate 
friends, when they served under Alexander, and the re- 
membrance of that amity rekindled some tender sentiments 
in his &voar, and combatted for a while his interest. His 
son Demetrius also solicited strongly in his favour ; passion- 
ately desirmg through mere generosity, that the life of so 
great a man might, be saved. But Antigonus, who was well 
acquainted with his inflexible fidelity for the family of Alex- 
ander, and knew what a dan^rous enemy he had in him, 
and how capable he was of disconcerting all his measures, 
should he escape from his hands, was too much afraid of him 
to grant him his lifo, and therefore ordered him to be de- 
stroyed in prison. 

Such was the end of the most accomplished man of his age, 
in every particular, and the worthiest to succeed Alexander 
the Great. He had not, indeed, the fortune of that monarch, 
but he, perhaps, was not his inferior in merit. He was truly 
brave without temerity, and prudent without wes^Jiess. His 
descent was but mean, though he was not ashamed of it, and 
he gradually rose to the highest stations, and might even 
have aspired to a throne, if he had eitl^ had more ambition 
or less probity. At a time when intrigues and cabals, inspir- 
ed by a motive most capable of affecting the human heart, 
I mean the thirst of empire, knew neither sincerity nor fi- 
delity, nor had any respect to the ties of blood or the rights 
of friendship, but trampled on the most sacred laws ; £u- 
menes always retained an inviolable fidelity and attachment 
to the royal family, which no hopes or fears, no vicbatude 
of fortune, nor any elevation, had power to shake. This 
very character of probity rendered him insupportable to his 
colleagues; for it frequently happens a, that virtue creates 
enmities and aversions, because it seems to reproach tliose 
who think in a different manner, and places their defects in 
too near a view. 

He possessed all the military virtues in a supreme degree ; 
or, in other words, he was a complete master of the art of 
war, as well as of fortitude, foreaght, a wonderful fertility of 
invention for stratagems and resources in the most unexpect- 
ed dangers and most desperate conjunctures : but I place far 
above mese that character of probity, and those sentiments 
of honour, which prevailed in him, and were always insepa- 
Ue from the other shining qualities i have mentioned. 

.^Indastriae innoeentiaeque quasti aialUanibos infensi ;'-||iftro gloria ae virtus 
wnuM habei, at mmis em pKopioi|Qo tfiTcm argaera. Tacit. 
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A merit so mnstrioas and universal, asd at tfae same time 
80 modest, wUch ought to have excited the esteem and ad- 
miration of the other commanders, onfy gave tiiem offence^ 
and inflamed their envy, a defect too frequently visible m 
persons of high rank. These Satraps, fiill of themadvcs^ saw, 
with jealousy and indignation, that an officer of no birth, but 
much better qualified and more brave and experienced ttum 
themselves, had ascended by degrees to the most exalted 
stations, which they imagined due only to those who were 
dignified with great names, and descended €rom ancient and 
illustrious femilieB : as if true nobflity did not consist in merit 
and virtue. 

Antigonus and the whole army celebrated the foneral ob- 
sequies of Eumenes with great magnificence, and consented 
to render him the utmost nonours ; his death having extin- 
guished all their envy and fear. The^ deposited his bones 
and ashes in an urn cs silver, and sent it to his wife and difl- 
dren in Cappadocia ; a poor compensation for a desdate wi- 
dow and her helpless oiphans ! 

Sect. VI. 

The death qf young Alexander ^ Roxana^ Hercules^ Banirm^ 
and Cleo/iatra. 

< Antigonus, looking upon lumsdf as master of the empire 
of Asia for the future, made a new regulation in the eastern 
provinces, for bis better security. He discarded all the go- 
vernors he suspected, and advanced to their places those 
persons in whom he thought he might confide, lie even de- 
stroyed several who had rendered themselves formidaUe to 
liim by too much merit. Pithon, governor of Media, and 
Antigenes, general of the Argyraspides, were among these 
latter. Seleucus, governor of Babylon, was likewise minut- 
ed down in his list (^proscriptions, but he feand means to 
escape the danger, and threw himsdf under tiie protection 
of Ptolemy, king of Egypt. As for the Argyraspides, who 
ha4 betrayed Eumenes, he sent them into Arachoaa, the re- 
motest province in the empire, and ordered Syburtiiis, who 
governed there, to take such measures as might destrov them 
all, and that not one of them might ever return to Greece. 
Tlie just horror he conceived at the infamous manner to 
which they betrayed their general contributed net a little to 
this resolution, though he enjoyed the fruit of tiieir treason 
without the least scruple or remorse : but a motive, still more 
prevalent, determined him chiefJy to this proceeding. These 
soldiers were i^utinous, untractable, licentious, and averse to 
all obedience ; their example, therefore, was c{^aide<^cor- 

<lA«iLStt9. Ant. J. C. 314. Dio4.1.i^p.e89-799a,et«»7,9t«. 
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mp^sg the other troops, and even of destrayine him, by a 
new instance of treacherv, he therefore was rescnved to ex* 
terminate them without hesitation. 

o Sdeucus knew how to represent the formidable power 
of AntigoBus so effectually to Ptdemy, that he engaged him 
in a league with Lysimachus and Cassander, whom he ha4 
also convinced, by the information which he had sent them, 
cf the danger they had reason to apprehend from the power 
ef that prince. Anti|;onus was very sensible that Seleucus 
would not ^ to solicit them into measures against his inte- 
rest, far which reason he sent an embassy to each of the 
three, to renew the good intelligence between them, by new 
assurances of his friendship. But what confidence could be 
reposed in such assurances from a perfidious man, who had 
lat^y destroyed so many governors, firom no mducement but 
the ambition of rdgiung alone at the expense of all his col- 
leagues ? The answers, therefore, which he received, made 
him sufficiently sensible, that it was incumbent on hhn to 
prepare for war : upon which he quitted the East, and ad- 
vanced into Cilicia, with very considerable treasures, whidi 
he had drawn from Babylon and Susa. He there raised new 
levies, regulated several affairs in the provinces of Asia Mi- 
nor, and uien marched into Syria and Phoenicia. 

^ His design was to dispossess Ptolemy of those two pro« 
vinoes, and make himseli master of thor roantime forcei, 
which were absolutely necessary for him in the war h6 was 
preparing to undertake against the confederates. For, un« 
less he c«ild be master at sea, and have at least the ports 
and vessds of the Phoenicians at his disposal, he could never 
expect any success against them. He, however, arrived too 
late to surprise the ships ; ios Ptolemy had already sent to 
£g^ aU that could be found in Phoenicia, and it was with 
difficulty that Antigonus made himself master of the ports ; 
for Tyre, Joppa, and Gaza, opposed him with all their forces. 
The two last, iiKieed, were soon taken, but a considerable 
length of time was necessary for the reduction of Tyre. 

However, as he was already master of all the other ports 
of Syria and Phoenicia, he immediately gave orders for build- 
ing vessels, and a vast number of trees were cut down, for 
that purpose, on mount Libanus, which was covered with 
cedar and cypress trees of extraordhiary beauty and height, 
and ttey were conveyed to the different ports where the ships 
'itere to Iw built, in which work he employed several thou- 
sand men. At length, with these ^ps, and others that join- 
ed him from Cyprus, Rhodes, and some particular cities with 
which he had contracted an alliance, he formed a consider- 
able fleet, and rendered himself master of the sea. 
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His ardour for this work was redoubled by an affront he 
had received from Seleucus, who, with a hundred ships that 
Ptolemy had sent lum, sailed up to Tyre, in sight of all the 
forces of Antigonus, with an mtention to brave him whilst 
he was engagS in the aege of that dty. And in reality this 
insult had greatl}r discouraged his troops, and gpven his allies 
such an impression of his weakness as was very injurious to 
him. In order, therefore, to prevent the effect of those dis- 
advantageous opinions, he sent for the principal allies, and 
assured them he would have such a fleet at sea that summer 
as should be superior to the naval force of all his enemies, 
and he was punctual to lus promise before the expiration of 
the year. 

a but when he perceived, that, while he was thus employ- 
ed in Phoenicia, Cassander g^ed upon him in Asia ^unor, 
he marched thither with part of his troops, and left the rest 
with his son Demetrius, who was then but 23 years of age, to 
defend Syria and Phoenicia against Ptolemy. This Deme- 
trius will be much celebrated in the sequel of this history, 
and I shall soon point out his particular character. 

ft Tyre was then reduced to the last extremities ; the fleet 
of Antigonus cut off" all communication of provisions, and 
the city was soon obliged to capitulate. The garrison which 
Ptolemy had there obt^ned permission to march out with all 
their enects», and the inhabitants were promised the enjoy- 
ment of theirs without molestation. Andronicus, who com- 
manded at the siege, was transported with gaining a place 
of such importance on any c(»iditions whatever ; aad espe- 
cially after a siege which had harassed his troops so exceed- 
ingly for 15 months. 

It was no longer than 19 years before this event that Alex- 
ander had destroyed this city, in such a manner as made it 
natural to believe it would require whole ages to re-establish 
it ; and yet in so short a time it became capable of sustain- 
ing this new siege, which lasted more than as long again as 
that of Alexander. This circumstance discovers the great 
resources derived from commei*ce ; for this was the only ex- 
pedient by which Tyre rose out of its ruins, and recovered 
most of its former splendour. This city was then the centre 
of all the traffic of the east and west. 
' c Demetrius, who now began to be known, and wiU in the 
sequel be sumamed Poliorcetes, ** which signifies taker of ci- 
ties, was the son of Antigonus. — He was finely made, and of 
uncommon beauty. A pleasing sweetness, blended with gra- 

« A M. !^W1. Ant. J. C. 313. 6 Diod. 1 six p TpX 

c Plat, in Deinet. p. 8«o. 890. 

d The woi^ l« derived in>m inXiopitfrv, to betlen a city, whoK r«ot, i ^ii» 
ii a city , aud ipii^ a icnce, a rampan, a buhivarib , ,y GooqIc 
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vitjr, was visible in his aspect, « and he had an air of terenitj' 
intermixed with something which carried awe along with it. 
Vivacity of youth in him was tempered with a majestic mien, 
and an air truly royal and heroic. The same mixture was 
likewise observable in his manners, which were equally qua- 
lified to charm and astonish. When he had no affairs to 
transact, his intercourse with his friends was enchanting.-^ 
Kothing could equal the sumptuousness of his feasts, his lux* 
ury, and his whole manner of living ; and it may be justly 
said, that he was the most magnificent, the most voluptuous 
and delicate, of all princes. — On the other hand, as alluring 
as all these soft pleasures might appear to him, when he had 
any enterprise to undertake, he was the most active and vi- 
«lant of mankind. Nothing but his patience and assiduity in 
Kitigue was equal to his vivacity and courage. Such is the 
character of the young prince who now begins to appear up- 
on the stage of action. 

Plutarch remarks in lum, as a peculiarity which distin- 
guished him from the other princes of his time, his profound 
respect for his parents, which ndther flowed from affecta- 
tion nor ceremony, but was sincere and real, and tiie growth 
of the heart itself. — Antigonus, on lus part, had a tenderness 
and affection for his son that was truly paternal, and extend- 
ed even to familiarity, though without any diminution of the 
authority of the sovereign and the father ; and this created a 
union and confidence between them entirely free from all fear 
and suspicion. Plutarch relates an instance of it to this ef- 
fect. One day, when Antigonus was engaged in giving au- 
dience to some ambassadors, Demetrius, returning from the 
chase, advanced into the gi^eat hall, where he saluted liis la- 
ther with a kiss, and then seated himself at his side, with his 
darts in his hand. Antigonus had just given the ambassa- 
dors their answer ; but he ordered them to be introduced a 
second time. — " You may likewise inform your masters," 
said he ** of the manner in which my son and I live together.'* 
Intimating thereby, that he was not afraid to let his son ap- 
proach him with arms ^^ and that this good intelligence that 
subsisted between him and his son constituted the greatest 
strength of his dominions, at the same time that it affected" 
him with the most sensible pleasure. But to return to our 
subject. 

e Antigonus, having passed into Asia Minor, soon stopped 
the progress of Cassander*s arms, and pressed him so vigo- 
I'ously, that he obliged him to come to an accommodation, 

a To 7d? duTo \hjf\v wax t^dp©', xal g)d6ov koI (Spav cTxci Kctl cruveNfxpOTO 
tiit vEop9 xal Uaiivf du(r|Ji(finT<9' rtpuiVm ris iirxpdvcta, xai PucriAivi^ ac^virTtc. 

h Neither the Greelu nor Romans erer wore arms but ia war or whtn they 
liuntcsl. 

c Diod. 1. xix. p, 7W, ^ , 
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on yerv honourable terms; but the treaty was hardly cchi- 
duded before he repented of his accession to it, and broke 
it, by demandii^ succours c& Ptolemy and Seleucus, and 
renewing the war. The violation of treaties was considered 
as nothhig by the generality of those princes whose liistoiy 
1 am now writing. These unworthy expedients, which are 
justly thought dishonourable in private persons, app>eared to 
them as so many drcumstances essential to tndr glory. 
Tbey applauded themselves for their perfidious measures, 
ns if tbey had been instances of their abilities in government, 
and were never sensible that such proceedings would teach 
their troops to be wanting in their ndelitjr to them, and leave 
tiiem destitute of any pretext of compla&t against their own 
subjects, who, by revolting from their authority, only trod 
in the same paths, which they themselves had already mark- 
ed out. By such conts^ous examples a whole age is soon 
corrupted, and learns to renounce, without a blush, all sen- 
timents of honour and probity, because that which is once 
become common no longer af^ears shameful. 

The renewal of this war detained Antigonus in tiiose 
parts longer than he intended, and alibrded Ptolemy an op- 
portunity of obtaining considerable advantages over lum in 
another quarter. 

« He nrst sailed with his fleet to the isle of Cyprus, and 
reduced the greatest part of it to his obedience. Nicocles, 
king di Psq)hos, one of the cities of that island, submitted 
to mm like the rest, but made a secret alliance with Antigo- 
nus, a year or two after. Ptolemy received intelligeiKie of 
thb proceeding, and, in order to prevent the other princes 
from imitating his example, he ordered some of his officers 
in Cyprus to destroy him ; but they, bdng unwilling to ex- 
ecute that commission themselves, earnestly entreated Ni- 
CQcles to prevent it by a voluntary death. The unhappy 
prince consented to the proposal, and, seeing himself utterly 
destitute of defence, became his own executioner ; but, though 
Ptolemy bad commanded those <^cers to treat the queen 
Axithea, and the other princesses, whom they found m the 
palace of Nicodes, with the respect due to their rank, yet 
ihssff could not prevent them from following the example of 
the un&rtunate king. The queen, after she had slain her 
daughters with her own hands, and exhorted the other prin- 
cesses not to survive the calamity by which their unhappy 
brother fell, plunged her dagger mto her own bosom, 'ihe 
death of these princesses was succeeded by that of their 
husbands, who, before they slew tliemsclves, set fire to the 
four comers of the palace. Such was the dreadful and 
bloody scene which was acted at Cyprus. 

« Di(i4. 1. XX. p. 761. 
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Ptolemy, alter having made himself master of that Island^ 
made a descent into Syria, and from thence proceeded to 
Cilicia, where he acquired great spoils, and took a large 
number of prisoners, whom he carried with him into E^ypt. 
Seleucus imparted to him, at his return, a project for re- 
g^uig Syria and Phoenicia, and the execution of it was 
agreed to be undertaken. Ptolemy accordingly marched 
tlfither in person with a fine army, aft6r heMd happily sup- 
pressed a revolt, which had been kindled ^(hiong the Cyre- 
neans, and found Demetrius at Gaza, Who opposed his en- 
trance into that place. This occasioned a sharp enga^* 
inent in which Ptolemy was at last victorious. Demetrius 
had 5000 of his men kuled, and 8000 more made prisoners : 
he likewise lost his tents, his treasure, and all his equipage, 
and was obliged to retreat as ^r as Azotus, and from thence 
to Tripoli, a city of Phoenicia, on the frontiers of Upper 
Syria, and to abandon all Phoenicia, Palestine, and Coelo- 
syria, to Ptolemy. 

Before Ws departure from Azotus, he de^red leave to bury 
the dead, which Ptolemy not only granted, but also sent him 
back aU his equipage, tents, furniture, friends, and domes^ 
tics, without any ransom, with a message, ** That they ought 
«* not to make war against each other for riches, but for glo- 
*' ry ;'* and it was impossible for a pagan to think better. 
May we not likewise say, that he uttered his real sentiments^ 
Demetrius, touched with so obliging an instance of generosi- 
ty, immediately begged of the gods not to leave him long in- 
debted to Ptolemy for so great a kindness, but tofiimishhim 
with an opportunity erf making him a similar return. 

Ptolemy sent the rest of the prisoners into Egypt, to serve 
him in his fleet, and then pursued his conquests. All the 
coasts of Phoenicia submitted to him, except the city of 
Tyre ; upon which he sent a secret message to Andronicus, 
the governor of that place, and one of the bravest officers 
of Antigonus and the most attached to the service erf his 
master, to indujce him to abandon the dXy with a good grace, 
and not oblige him to besiege it in form. Andronicus, who de- 
pended on the Tyrians' fidelity to Antigonus, returned a 
haughty and even an insulting and contemptuous answer to 
Ptolemy ; but he was deceived in his expectations, for the 
garrison and inhabitants compelled him to surrender.— He 
then imagined himself inevitably^ lost, and that nothing could 
make a conqueror forget the insolence with which he had 
treated him; but he was again deceived. The king of Egypt, 
instead of making any reprisals upon an officer who had m- 
fiulted him with so much indignity, made it a kind of duty to 
engage him in his service, by the regard he professed for 
him when he was introduced to salute hiixu , 
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Demetrius was not discouraged with the loss of the battle^ 
as a young prmee who had been so unfortunate in his first en- 
terprise might naturally have been, but he employed all his 
attention in raising fresh troops, and makinf new prepara- 
tions, with all the steadiness and resolution of a consummate 
general, habituated to the art of war, and to the inconstancy 
and vicis»tudes of arms; in a word, he fortified the cities, 
and was contiiuially exerdang his soldiers. 

Antigonus received intelligence of the loss of that battle 
without any visible emotion, and he coldly said, " Ptolemv 
has defeated boys, but he shall soon *' have men to deal with; 
and, as he was unwilling to abate the courage and ardour of 
his son, he complied with bis request of making a second 
trial of his strength against Ptolemy. 

« A short time a&r this event, Cilles, Ptolemy's lieute- 
nant, arrived with a numerous army, fully persuaded that 
he should drive Demetrius out of Syria ; for he had enter- 
tained a ver]^ contemptible opinion of him from bis defeat : 
bat Demetrius, who had known how to derive advantages 
from his misfortune, and was now become more circumspect 
and attentive, fell upon him when he least expected it, and 
made himself master (^ his camp and all his baggage, took 
7000 of his men prisoners, even seized him with his own 
hands, and carried off a great booty. The glory and riches 
Demetrius had acquired by this victory aliected him less than 
the pleasure of being in a condition to acquit himself of his 
debt towards his enemy, and return the obligation he had 
received from him. He would not, however, act in this man- 
ner by his own authority, but wrote an account of the whole 
affau* to his £ather, who permitted Iiim to act as he should 
judge proper. Upon which he immediately sent back Cilles, 
with aU his friends, laden with magnificent presents, and, 
with them, all the baggage he had taken. There is certainly 
something very noble in thus vying in generosity with an 
enemy ; and it was a disposition still more estimable, espedal- 
ly in a young and victorious prince, to make it a p(»nt of ^o- 
ly to depend entirely upon ms father, and to take no mea- 
sures in such a conjuncture without consultmg him. 

* Seleucus, after the victory obtained over Demetrius at 
Gaza, had obtained 1000 loot and 300 horse from Ptolemy, 
an4 proceeded with this small escort to the east, with an in- 
intention ta re-enter Babylon. When he arrived at Carrhae, 
In Mesopotamia, he made the Macedonian garrison join his 
troops, partly by consent and partly by compulsion. As 
soon as his approach to Babylon was known, his andent sub- 
jects came in great numbers to range themselves under his 

« A. M. 3«3. Ant. J. C. 311. Xh'od, Kb. xix. p« 719. 
6J)iQd.|.xix.]>.7S«-.73e. r- \ ■ 
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ensigns, foe the moderation of his govenmient had rendered 
liim greatly beloved in that province, whilst the severity of 
Antigonus was universally detested. The people were 
charmed at his return and the hopes of his re-establirfinient. 
W^hen he arrived at Babylon, he found the gates open, and 
was received with the general acclamations of the people. 
Xhose who favoured the party of Antigonus retired into the 
castle ; but, as Seleucus was master of the city and the a^ 
factions of the people, he soon made himself master cf that 
fortress, and there found his children, friends, and domestics, 
whom Antlgcmus had detained prisoners in that place, from 
the retreat of Seleucus into Egypt. 

It was immediately judged necessary to raise a good army, 
to defend these acquisitions ; and he was hardly reinstated 
in Babylon before Nicanor, the governor, of Media, under 
Antigonus, was upon his march to dislodge him. Seleucus, 
having received intelligence of this, passed the Tigris, in or- 
der to meet Wm ; and he had the good fortune to surprise 
him in a disadvantageous post, where he assaulted his camp 
by night, and entirely defeated his armjr. Nicanor was com- 
pelled to ily, with a smsdl number of his friends, and to cross 
the deserts, before he could arrive at the place where An- 
tigonus then was. All the tro(^s who had escaped from the 
defeat declared for Seleucus, either through a dissatis&ction 
in the service of Antigonus or else from apprehensions of the 
conqueror. Seleucus was now master of a fine army, which 
he employed in the conquest of Media and Susiana, with the 
other adjacent provinces ; by which means he rendered him- 
self very poweniiL The lenity of his government, his justice, 
equity, and humanit>', to all his subjects, contributed princi- 
pally to the establishment ot his power ; and he was then 
sensible how advantageous it is for a jjrince to treat his peo- 
ple in that manner, and to possess their affections. He had 
arrived in his own territories with a handful of men : but the 
love of his people was equivalent to an army ; and he not 
only assembled a vast body of them about him in a short 
time, but they were likewise rendered invindble by theu' af- 
fection for him. 

o With this entry into Babylon commences the &mous xra 
of the Seleucides, received by all tlie people of the east, as 
vrdl Pagans as Jews, Christians, and Mahommedans. The 
Jews c£uled it the ^ra of Contracts, because, when they 
were subjected to the government of the Svro-Macedonian 
kings, they were obliged to insert it into the dates of their 
contracts, and other civil writings. The Arabians style it 
the i£ra of the Double-homed, intimating Seleucus thereby, 
according to some authors, who declare, that the scu^tors 
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represented bim with two horns of an ox on lus head, be^ 

cause this prince was so strong, ^at he could seize that ani- 
mal by the horns, and stop him short in his foil career. The 
two books of the Maccabees call it the iEra of the Greeks, 
and use it in their dates ; with this difference, however, that 
the first of these books represents it as beginning in the spring, 
the other in the autumn, of the same year. The 31 years of 
the reign ascribed to Seleucus begin at this {>eriod. 

« Antigonus was at Celaenae when he received intelligence 
of the victory obtained by his son Demetrius over the troops 
of Ptolemy, and immediately advanced to Syria, in order to 
secure all the advantages that were presented to him by thsut 
event. He crossed mount Taurus, and jdned his son, whom 
lie tenderly embraced at the first interview, shedding, at the 
same time, tears of joy. Ptolemy, being sensible that he 
was not strong enough to oppose the united forces of the Ei- 
ther and son, resolv^ to demolish the fortifications of Aca, 
Joppa, Samaria, and Gaza ; after which he retired into 
Egypt, with the greatest part of the riches of the coiiatry, 
and a numerous trsdn ot the inhabitants.— In this manner 
was all Phoenicia, Judaea, and Ccelosyria, subjected a second 
time to the power of Antigonus. 

* The inhabitants of these provinces, who were carried off 
by Ptolemy, followed him more out of inclination than by any 
constr^nt ; and the moderation and humanity with which 
he always treated those who submitted to his government 
had gained their hearts so effectually, that they were more 
desirous of living under him in a foreign country than of con- 
tinuing in their own subject to Antigcmus, from whom th^ 
had no expectations of so gentle a treatment. They wwe 
likewise strengthened in this resolution by the advantageous 
proposals of Ptolemy ; for, as he then intended to make 
Alexandria the capital of Egypt, he was very desiroas of 
drawing inhabitants thither ; and, for this purpose, he offer- 
ed them extraordinary privileges and immunities : he, there* 
fore, settled in that city most of those who followed him on 
this occasion, among whom was a numerous body of Jews. 
Alexander had formerly placed many of that nation tl^re ; 
but Ptolemy, in his return from one of his first expeditions, 
planted a much greater number in that city than Alexander 
himself ; and they there found a fine country and a powo^ 
protection. The rum6ur of these advantages, being propa- 
gated through all Judea, rendered many more desirous of 
establishing themselves at Alexandria, and they accomplish- 
ed that design upon this occasion. Alexander had granted 
the Jews, who settled there under his government, the same 
privileges as were enjoyed by the Macedcmians ; apd Ptde- 
a Diod. l.^ix. p. 730. k Joiepli. Antiq. \, xii« c« 1. ot contr. Apploiv.1* i. «t il« 
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my pursued the same conduct with respect to this new colo- 
ny. In a word, he settled such a number of them there, that 
the quarter inhabited by the Jews almost formed an entire 
city of itself. A large body of Samaritans also established 
themselves there, on the same footing with the Jews, and in- 
creased exceedingly in numbers. 

^ Antigonus, after he had re-possessed himself of Syria 
and Judaea, sent Athenaeus, one of his generals, against the 
Nabathaean Arabs, a nation of robbers, who made several 
inroads into the country he had newly conquered, and had 
lately carried off a veiy large booty. Their capital city was 
Petra, so called by the Greeks, because it was situated on a 
high rock, in the middle of a desert country. Athenaus 
made himself master of the place, and likewise of the spoils 
deposited in it ; but the Arabs attacked him, by suiprise, in 
his retreat, and defeated the greatest part of his troops ; they 
likewise killed him on the spot, regained all the booty, and 
carri«l it back to Petra ; from whence they wrote a letter 
to Antigonus, who was then in Syria, complaining of the in- 
justice with which they had been treated by Athenaeus. An- 
tigonus pretended, at first, to disapprove his proceedings ; 
but, as soon as he had assembled his troops, he gave the com- 
mand of them to his son Demetrius, with orders to chastise 
the insolence of those robbers : but, as this prince found it 
impracticable to force them in their retreat or retake Petra, 
he contented himself with making the best treaty he could 
with this people, and then marched back with his troops. 

* Antigonus, upon the intelligence he received from Nica- 
nor of the success of Seleueus in the east, sent his son Deme»- 
trius thither, at the head of an army, to drive him out of 
Babylon, and dispossess him of that province, while he him- 
self advanced to the coasts of Asia Minor, to oppose the ope- 
raticMis of the confederate princes, whose power daily increas- 
ed. He likewise ordered his son to join him, after he had 
executed his commission in the East, Demetrius, in confor- 
mity to his fattier*s directions, assembled the army at Da- 
mascus, and marched to Babylon ; and as Seleueus was then 
in Media, he entered the city without any opposition. Pa- 
trochus, who had been entinisted with the government of 
that city by Seleueus, finding himself not strong enough to 
resist IJemetrius, retired with his troops into the marshes, 
"Where the rivers, canals, arid fens, that covered him, made 
the approach impracticable. He had the precaution, when 
he lot Babylon, to cause the inhabitants also to retire from 
thence, who all took refoge, some on the other side ot the Ti- 

a Diod. 1. xix. p 730—733. 
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gris, others in tbe deserts, and the rest in places of se- 
curity. 

Demetrius caused the casdes to be aUacked, of wtudtt 
there were two in Babylon very lar^ and strengthened 
with good noTisons, on the two q>posite banks of the Eu- 
phrates. One of these he took, and placed in it a garrison 
of 7,000 men. The other sustained the siege till Aotigonus 
ordered hu son to join him. This prince, therefore, left Ar* 
Ghelaus, one of the principal officers of the army, with 1,000 
horse and 5,000 foot, to continue the siege, and marched with 
the rest of the troops into Asia Minor, to reinforce his &ther« 

Before his departure, he caused Baby km to be i^ndered ; 
but this action proved very detrimental to his father's afiairs, 
and attached the inhabitants more than ever to Seleucos ; 
even those who, till then, had espoused the interest of Anti- 
gonus, never imagined that the city would be treated in that 
manner, and looked upon this piU^;e as an act of desertion, 
wad a formal declaration of his having entirdv abandoned 
them : this induced them to turn their thoughts to mi ac- 
commodation with Seleucus, and they accordingly went over 
to his pusirty ; by which means SdJeuous, upon his return, 
which immediately followed the departure of Demetrius, 
had no difficulty in driving out the few troops that Demetrius 
liad left in the city, and he re*took the castle which they 
possessed. When this event was accomplished, he esta- 
pUshed his authority in such a solid manner, that nottung 
was capable of shalung it. This, therefore, is the epocha 
to which the Babylonians refer the foundation of his king- 
dom, though all the other nations of Asia place it 6 montte 
sooner, and in the preceding year. 

« Demetrius, upon his arrival in Asia ftfinor, oUiged Pto- 
lemy to raise the siege of Halicamassiis, and this event was 
succeeded by a treaty of pe^ce between the confederate 
princes and Antigonus; by which it was stipulated, that 
Cassander cjiould have the management of the Macedonian 
a^irs till Alexander, the son of Roxana, was of age to 
reign. Lysimachus was to have Thrace; Ptolemr l^pt 
and the nontiers of lil^a, with Arabia; oaoA all Asia was 
allotted to Antigonus. All the cities of~^ Greece were like- 
wise to enjoy thdr liberty ; but this accommodation was of 
no long duration ; and indeed it is surprising, that princes so 
well aoiuainted with each other, and sensible that the sacred 
solemnity of oaths was only employed for their mutual de- 
lusion, should expect any success from an e3q)edient tbat 
had been practised so frequently in vain, and was then so 
much disregarded. This treaty was haidlv conchided be- 
fore each party complained of infractions, and hostilities were 
a DM. I. xSx. |>« 739t ftaCtinDMict^pkSSa^ 
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renewed. The true reason was, the extraordinaiy power 
of Antigonus, which daily increased, and became so fi^tnid- 
able to the other three, that they were incapable of enjoy- 
ing any satisfaction till they had reduced him. 

It was manifest that they were only solicitous for their own 
interest, and had no regard fw the family of Alexander. 
The Macedonians began to be impatient; and declared 
aloud, that it was time for them to cause the young iVlex- 
ander to appear upon the stage of action, as he was then 
fourteen years of age, and to bring him out of prison, in 
order to make him acquainted with public business. Cas- 
sander, who foresaw in this proceeding the destruction of 
his own measures, caused the young king and his mother 
Roxana to be secretly put to death in the castle of Amphi* 
polis, where he had confined them for some years. 

" Poly^rchon, who governed «n Peloponnesus, took this 
importunity to declare openly gainst the conduct of Cassan- 
der, and made the people sensible of the enormous wicked- 
edness of this action, with a view of rendering him odious 
to the Macedonians, and entirely supplanting him in thdr 
ajSections. As he had then thoughts dL re-entering Mace- 
donia, firom whence he had been driven by Cassander, he 
affected an air of great zeal for the house of Alexander; 
and in order to render it apparent, he caused Hercules, an- 
other son of Alexander, by carsina, the widow of Memnon, 
and who was then about 17 years of age, to be brought from 
Pergamus, upon which he himself advanced with an army, 
and proposed to the Macedonians to place him upon the 
throne. Cassander was terrified at this proceeding, and re- 
presented to him, at an interview between them, that he 
was preparing to raise himself a master; but that it would 
be more for his interest to remove Hercules out of the way, 
and secure the sovereignty of Greece to himsdf, offering, 
at the same time, his own assistance for that purpose. This 
discourse easily prevailed u^^on him to sacrmce the young 
prince to Cassander, as he was now persuaded that he should 
derive great advantages from his death. Hercules, there- 
fore, and his mother, suffered the same fcite from him the 
next year as Roxana and her son had before from Cassan- 
der ; and each di these wretches sacrificed, in his turn, an 
heir of the crown, in order to share it between themselves. 

As there was now no prince of Alexander's house left, each 
of them retained his government witli the authority of a sove- 
reign and were persuaded that they had effectually secured 
their acquisitions, by the murder of those princes who alone 
bad a lawful title to them, even congratulating themselves 
isx having extinguished in their own minds all remains of re* 

«A.M.S694. ABt«J.C.A10, fiiod. L xs. p. 740, 761, et 760, 7«7, 
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fpect he the memory of Alexander, their master and bene- 
factor, which tiU then had held their hands. Who, withoat 
horror, could bdiold an action so perfidious, and, at the same 
time, so shameful and base! But such was the insensibility of 
them both, that they were equally forward to felicitate them- 
selves on the success of an impious confederacy, which ended 
in the effusion of their masters blood. The blackest of all 
crimes never cost the ambitious any remorse, provided they 
conduce to thdr ends. 

« Ptolemy, having commenced the war anew, took several 
dties from Anti^onus in Cilicia, and other parts; but Deme- 
trius soon regained what his ^ther had lost in Cilicia ; and 
the other generals of Antigonus had the same success against 
those of rtolemy, who did not command this expedition in 
person. Cyprus was now the only territory where Ptolemy 
preserved his conquests ; for, when he bad caused Nicocles, 
king of Paphos, to sutler death, he entirdy crushed the par- 
ty S Anti^us in that island. 

& In order to obtain some compensation for what he had 
lost in Cilida, he invaded Pamphylia, Lyda, and some other 
provinces of Asia Minor, where he took several places €rom 
Antigonus. 

^ He then sailed into the .^Egean sea, and made himsdf mas- 
ter of the isle of Andros; after which he took Sicyon, Co- 
rinth, and some other cities. 

During his continuance in those parts, he formed an inti- 
mate correspondence with Cleopatra, the sister of Alexan- 
der, who had espoused Alexander king of Epirus, and at 
whose nupdals Philip had been assassinated. This princess, 
after the death of her consort, who was slain in the wars of 
Italy« had continued in a state of widowhood, and, for seve- 
ral years, had resided at Sardis in Lydia; but as Antigonus, 
who was master of that city, did not treat her with due at- 
tention and respect, Ptdemy artfully took advantage of her 
discontent, in order to gain her over to Ws interest With 
this intention he invited her to an , interview, in hopes of de- j 
riving from her presence some advantages against Antiecnus, j 
The princess had already set out, but the governor of Sardis 
caused her to be stopped, and immediatdy brought back, 
and, shortly after, by the command of Antigonus, caused her 
to be secretly destroyed. Antigonus, soon after this event, 
came to Sardis, where he ordered all the women who had 
been instrumental in her murder, to be proceeded against. 

We may here behdd, with admiration, how heavily the 
arm of the Almighty fdl upon the race of Alexander, and , 
with what severity it pursued the small remains of his &mily, ' 

a Diod. 1. xx. p. 7flO. A Ibid. p. 7M. 
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and an those who had the misfortune to be anjr wa}^ related 
to that famous conqueror, whose favour was ardently court- 
ed by all the world a few years before. A fatal curse con- 
sumed his whole family, and avenged upon it all the acts of 
violence which had been committed ly that prince. God 
even used the ministration of his courtiers, omcers, and do- 
mestics, to render the severity of his judgments visible to 
all mankind, who, by these means, received some kind of 
reparation for the calamities they had suflFered fh>m Alex- 
ander. 

Antigonus, though he was the minister of the deity in the 
execution of his just decrees, was not the less criminal on 
that account, because he actexi only from motives of ambi- 
tion and cruelty, which, in the event, filled him with all ima- 
{[inable horror, and which he* wished he could be capable of 
eonc^ing from the observation of mankind. He celebrated 
the funeral of Cleopatra with extraordinary magnificence, 
hoping, by thb plausible exterior, to dazzle the eyes of the 
public, and avdd the hatred due to so black a crime. But so 
deep a stain of hypocrisy as this usually discovers the crime 
it labours to conceal, and only increases the just horror the 
ivorld generally entertains for those who have committed it. 

This barbarous and unmanj^ action was not the oidy one 
that Antigonus committed. Seleucus and Ptolemy raised 
the superstructure of thdr power on the clemency and justice 
with wWch they governed their people ^ and, by these ex- 
pedients, estabhshed lasting empres, which continued in 
their families for several generations; but the character of 
Antigonus was of a different cast. It was a maxim with him 
to remove all obstacles to his designs, without the least re- 
gard to justice or humanity ; in consequence of which, when 
that brutal and tyrannical force, by which alone he had sup- 
ported himself, came to fail him, he lost both life and empire. 

Ptolemy, with all the wisdom and moderation of his go- 
vernment, was not secure from revolts. The treachery of 
Ophelias, governor of Lybia and Cyrenaica, who formed an 
insurrection much about this time, gave him a just cause for 
inquietude, but it happened very fortunately to be attended 
with no sinister effect. This officer had served first under 
Alexander, and, after the death of that prince, had embrac- 
ed the interest of Ptolemy, whom he followed into Egypt. 
Ptolemy intrusted him with the command of the army, which 
was intended for the reduction of Lybia and Cyrenaica, pro- 
vinces that had been allotted to him, as weU as Egypt and 
Arabia, in the partition of the empire. When those two 
provinces were subdued, Ptolemy conferred the government 
of them upon Ophelias, who, when he was sensible that this 
priHoe was too nrnch engaged with Antigcxras and Deme^ 
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to ghre him Vkj apprdieonons, had rendered lumself inde- 
pendent, and continued, tin this year, in the peaceable enjcgr- 
ment of hia usurpation. 

Agathodes, kmg of Sidly, having marched into A&ica to 
attack the Canthaginians, endeavoured to engage Ophelias 
ki his interest, and promised to assist him in the conquest of 
ail Africa for himself. Ophelias, seduced In^ so grateful a 
proposal, joined Agathocles with an army of 20,000 men in 
the Carthaginian territories ; but he had scarcely arrived 
there before the perfidious wretch who had drawn hfm ttu- 
Iher canaed him to be slain, and keptt his army in his own 
service. The history of the Carthaginians will inform the 
reader in what manner this black instance of treachery suc- 
ceeded. Ptolemy, upon the death of Ophdlas, recovered 
Lybia and Cyrenaica. The wife of the latter was an Atiie- 
luan ]adsf of uncommon beauty ; her name was £ury£ce, 
and she was descended from SfiHiades. After the death of 
her husband she returned to Athens, where Demetrius saw 
her the following year, and espoused her. 

Sect. VII. 

Demetriua^ the son of jintigonua^ beekgea and takes Athens, 
The consequences Vfhich follow, 

« Antigonus and Demetrius had formed a de^gn to restore 
liberty to all Greece, which was kept in a kind of slavery by 
Cassander, Ptolemy, and Polysperchon. These confederate 
princes, in order to subject the Greeks, had judged it expe- 
dient to establish aristocracy in all the cities they conquered. 
This is the government of the rich and powerfiil, and cor- 
responds, the most of any, with regal authority. Antigonus, 
to engage the people in his interest, had recourse to a con- 
trary method, by substituting a democracy, which more ef- 
fectually soothed the inclination of the Gred^s, by lodg^g 
^e power in the hands c^ the people. This conduct was a 
renovation of the policy which had been so frequently em- 
ployed against the Lacedaemonians, by the Athenians and 
Persians, and had always succeeded ; and it was impossible 
iov it to be ineffectual in this conjuncture, if supported by a 
good army. Antigonus could not enter upon iiis measures 
in a better manner than t^ opening the scene with the signal 
of democratic liberty in Athens ; which was not only the most 
jealous, but was likewise at Uie head of all the other re- 
publics. 

When the siege of Athens had been resolved upon, Anti- 
gonus was told by one of his friends, that, if he should hap- 
pen to take that city, he ought to keep it for himself as tne 

« A. U. 3098. Ant. I. C, 309* PKit. in DcaMCr^«9»-«94. 
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ke)^ of all Greece; but he entirely rejected that pnnofial, 
and replied^ *' That the best and strongest key which he 
^ knew was the friendship of the ];)eople; and that Athens, 
** bdng in a manner the tight by^ which all the world steered, 
" would not &il to spread universally the g^ry of his ac- 
'^tions." It is very suiprisin£[ to see in what manner princes. 
Who are very unjust and self-interested, can sometimes bor- 
row the language of equity and generosity, and are solid- 
toos of doii^ themsdves honour, by assuming the appear- 
ance of virtues, to which, in reality they are utter strangers. 

Demetrius set out for Athens with five thousand talents, 
and a fleet of two hundred and fifty ships. Demetrius Pha- 
lereus had commanded in that city for tine space of ten years, 
in the name and under the authority of Cassander; and the 
repi&lic, as I have already observed, never experienced a 
ju^er government, or enjoyed a series of greater tranquillity 
and tu^piness. The citizens, in gratitude to bis administra* „ 
tioD, had erected as many statues to his honour, as there are 
days in the year, namely, 360, for at that time the year, ac- 
cording to Fliny «, was limited to this number of days. An* 
honour like this had never been granted to any citizen. 

When the fleet of Demetrius approached, all the inha- 
bitants prepared for its reception, bdieving the ships belong- 
ed to Ptolemy ; but, when the captains and principal officers' 
were at last undeceived, they immediately nad recourse to 
arms for their defence ; every place was nlled with tumult 
and coofosion, the Athenians bong reduced to a sudden and 
unexpected necessi^ of repelling an enemy, who advanced 
iqMSi them without oeii^ discovered, and had already made 
a descent ; for Demetrius had entered the port, which he 
found entirely open, and mi^ht easily be distinguished on the 
deck of his galley, where with his hand be made a signal to 
thepeo^e to keep themselves quiet, and afford him an audi- 
ence. The tumult bdng then calmed, he caused them to be 
informed aloud by a herald, who placed himself at liis side, 
** That his father Antigonus had sent him, under happy au- 
** spices, to re-instate the Athenians in the possession of their 
'* liberty ; to drive the garrison out of theur citadel, and to 
*' re-estaJbdish their laws and andent plan of government.'* 

The Athenians, at this proclamation, cast their bucklers 
down at their feet, and, clapping thdr hands with loud ac^ 
damations of iov, prrased Demetrius to descend from his 
galley, and called him thdr preserver and benefactor. Those 
who were then with Demetrius Phalereus, were unaxumously 
of opinion, that, as the son of Antigoniis was already master 
of the dty, it would be better to recdve hun, though they 
shodd even be certain that he would not perform any ooei 
« Nfodttin sQiio base aanmm dienim eindoKe* FG^ri I* suit* c. 6^ 
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artkAe of whallie had pranuKd : upon wladi they Imme- 
diately des^tcbed ambanadorstohim with a tender of tl^ 
anbaiMgioiis, 

Demetiins received them in a gracious manner, and ^ye 
them a veiy fiivourahle audience ; and, in order to convince 
them of his good dispositioQ towards them, lie gave them 
AristodemuSt <^ Miletus, one of his father's most intimate 
firiends, as a hostage, at their dismission. He was likewise 
carefiil to provide for the safety of Demetrius Phalereus, 
who, in consequence of this revolution, had more reason to 
be apprehonive of his citizens than even of the enemies 
themselves. The reputation and virtue of this great man 
had imqured the young prince with the utmost re^)ect for 
his person ; and he sent him with a sufficient guard to 
Theoes, in comiriiance with his own request. He then told 
the Athenians that he was determined not to see their city ; 
and that, desirous as he was to vint it, he would not so much 
as enter within the walk till he had entirely freed the inha- 
bitants from subjection, b^ driving out the garrison that in- 
croached upon their 19)erties. At the same time, he ordered 
a large ditcn to be <»ened, and raised strong entrenchments 
before the fortress d. Munychia, to deprive it of all commu- 
nication with the city ; alter which he embarked for M^ara, 
where Cassander had placed a strong garrison. 

When he lurived at that city, he was informed that Cra- 
tespoUs, the wife of Alexand^ and daughter of Pdysper- 
choB, who was greatly celd)rated for her beauty, thai re- 
sided at Patr», and was extremely desirous to see him, and 
be at his devotion. He therefore left liis army in the terri- 
tories of Megara, and, having selected a small number of 
persons, most ch^iosed to attend him, he set out for Patrs ; 
and, when he had arrived within a small distance of th9t 
city, he secretiy mthdrew himself from hfa people, and caus- 
ed a pavilion to be erected in a private place, that Cratesi- 
poUs might not be seen when she came to him* A party of 
Uie enemy, happening to be apprised of this imprudent pro- 
ceeding, marched ag£unst him when he least ex2>ected such 
a visit, and he had but just time to dbguise himself in a 
mean halHt, and elude the danger by a precipitate fii^ ; so 
that he was on the point of being taken in the most igno* 
imnious manner, on account of h& incontinence. The ene- 
my seiaed his tent, with the riches that were in it. 

The city of Megara being taken, the soldiers demanded 
leave to plunder the inhabitants ; but the Athenians inter- 
ceded for them so effectually, that the city was saved. De- 
metrius drove out tiie garrison of Cassander, and reinstated 
Mtgara in its liberties. Stilpon «, a celebrated i^iitosopherp 

•%m Demetriin eepent* eni togMmsA Polioreetes fWt. Ab hoe Stilpon 
n» iiit«rrug«iios, sum qaM firdldissiA ? Nihil, intuit ; omnis Muwiiie 
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lived in that city, and was vlanted by Demetrius, who zAtiSL 
him, if he had not lost something } '* Nothing at all,*' replied 
** StOpon, " for I carry all my effects about me ;** meaning, 
by tibial repression, his justice, probity, temperance, and wis- 
dom ; witn the advantage of not ranking any thing in the 
class of blessings that could be taken from himw— Wl^t couid 
all the kings of the earth do in conjimction against such a man 
as this, who neither desires nor dreads any ^ling, and ^Hio 
has been taught by philosophy not to cona^r death itself as 
a calamity ? 

Thougn the city was saved from pillage, yet aH the slaves 
in general were taken and carried off by the conquerors. 
Demetrius, on the day of his quitting Meg^ra, cacressed Stil- 
pon exceedingly, and told him, Aat he left the city to him 
m an entire state of freedom. " What you say, my lord, is 
" certainly true,** replied the philosopher, "^for you have 
•• not left so much as one slave in it." 

Demetrius, when he returned to Athens, posted his troops 
before the port of Munychia, and carried on the siege with 
so much vigour, that he soon drove out the garrison, and 
razed the fort. The Athenians, after this event, intreated 
him, with great importunity, to come and refresh himself in 
the city ; upon which he accordingly entered it, and then as-' 
sembled the people to whom he restored their ancient form 
of government, promising, at the same time, that his father 
should send them 150,000 measures of com, and all neces- 
sary materials for building 100 galleys, of three benches of 
oars. In this manner did the Athenians recover their de- 
mocracy, about 14 years after its abolition. 

Their gratitude to their benefactors extended even to im- 
piety and irreligion, by the excessive honours thcv decreed 
them. They first conferred the title of king on Antigonus 
and Demetrius, which neither these nor any of the other 
princes had ever had the presumption to take lill then, 
though they had assumed to themselves all the power and 
effects of royalty. The Athenians likewise honoured them 
with the appellation of tuielar deities ; and, instead of the ma- 
S^racy of the Archon, which gave the year its denomination, 
they elected a priest of these tutelar deities, in whose name 
all the public acts and decrees were passed. They also or- 
dered their pictures to be painted with those of the other 
gods, on the veil, which was carried in procession at their 
solemn festivals, in honour of Minerva, called Panathenasa, 
and, by an excess of adulation, scarcely credible, 'they conse- 



1 Bunt.— — Habebat enim secum vera bona, in qus non est manus in- 
jectio.— — Hsc tant, Justitia, viitui, temperantia* prudentia ; et hoe i|)fttn>,iiUiil 
MOttm pntue ouod eri|ri pomu-— — Gogita nune, an buie quitquam fttceie ia^a* 
riam powit, eiri Delluni, et hostis ille egr^am artem qaa«sandarum urbivm pro- 
fietftts, eripefe aliui potiitt Scnra. oe Const, tap. c v* et £pt IX* 
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crated the spol of ground on winch Demetrius descended 
from his chariot, and erected an altar upon it, which they 
called the aitar of Demetrius^ dcBcendbtg /rom hiB chariot / 
and thejr added to the ten ancient tribes two more, which 
they stj^led the tride of Demeiriua, and ihe tribe ofAnt^omie^ 
They likewise chan^ the names of two months in their fa- 
vour, and published an order, that those who should be sent 
to Antieonus or Demetrius, by any decree of the people, in- 
stead mbeine distinguished b^ the common tide of ambassa- 
dors, should be calleid Theon, which was an appeUation re- 
sented for those who were chosen to go and offer sacrifices 
to the gods at Delphos or Oly mpia, in the name of the cities. 
But even all these honours were not so strange and extrava- 
gant as the decree obtained by Democlides, who proposed, 
** that, in order to the more effectual consecration of the 
*' bucklers that were to be dedicated in the temple of ApoUo^ 
*« at Delphos, proper persons should be despatched to De- 
*« metrius, the tutelar ddty ; and that, after they had offered 
*• sacrifices to him, they should inquire of this tutelar deity 
•• in what manner they ought to conduct themselves, so as 
•• to celebrate with the greatest promptitude, and the utmost 
•• devotion and magnificence, the deoication of those oflfer- 
** ings, and that the people should comply with all the direc- 
*• tions of the oracle on that occasion !*' 

The extreme ingratitude the Athenians discovered, in re- 
spect to Demetrius Phalereus, was no less criminal and ex- 
travagant than the immoderate acknowledgment they had 
rendered to thdr new master. They had always conadered 
the former as too much devoted to oligarchy, and were of- 
fended at his suffering the Macedonian garrison to continue 
in their citadel, for the space of ten years, without making; 
the least application to Cassander for its removal.-*In this, 
however, he had only pursued the conduct of Phockm, and 
undoubtedly considered those troops as a necessary restraint 
on the turbulent disposition of the Athenians. « They mi^ht 
possibly imagine likewise, that, by declaring against him, 
they should ingratiate themselves more eflectually with 
the conqueror: but, whatever their motives might be, they 
first condemned him to suffer death for contumacy; and, as 
they were incapable of executing their resentment upon his 
pei^, because he had retired from their dty, they threw 
down the numerous statues they had raised in honour of 
Demetrius Phalereus, who, when he had received intelli- 
gence of their proceedings, " At least," swd he, " it will not 
'* be in their power to destroy that virtue in me, by which 
** those statues were deserved." 

What estimation is to be made of those honoors which) at 

"^' a Pi©j. Ltert, 
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cxie time, are bestowed with so much pt^ftttkn, aad at sud- 
denly revoked at another ; honours that had been deraed to 
virtoe^ and prostituted to vicious princes, witli a constant 
di^osition to divest them of those favours upon the first im- 
presskns of discontent, and degrade them from thdr divinity 
vnth as much precipitation as they conferred it upon them ! 
What weakness and stupidity do those discover, who are 
either touched with strong impressions of joy when they re- 
ceive such honours, or i^pear dejected when they happen 
to lose them ! 

The Athenians still proceeded to greater extremities. 
Demetrius Phalereus was accused of having acted contrary 
to their laws in many instances during his administration, 
and they omitted no endeavours to render him odious. It was 
necessary for them to have recourse to this injustice and ca- 
lumny, as infamous as such expedients were in their own 
nature, to escape if possible, the just reproach of having 
condemned that merit and virtue which h^ been universally 
known and experienced. The statues, while they subsisted, 
were so man^ public testimonials, continually declaring in 
favour of the innocence of Demetrius and against the injus- 
tice of the Athenians. Theb own evidence then turned against 
them, and that they could not invalidate^— The reputation 
cf Demetrius was not obliterated by the destruction (^ his 
statues, and therefore it was absolutely necessary that he 
should appear criminal, that the Athenians might be able to 
represent themselves as innocent and just; and they ima-. 
glned that a sdemn and authentic condemnatKxi would sup- 
ply the defect erf proofs and the regularity of forms-— They 
did not even ^are his friends ; and all those who had main- 
tained a strict intimacy with him were exposed to insults^ 
Menando*, that celebrated poet, from whom Terence has 
transcribed the greatest part of his comedies, was on the 
point of being prosecuted, fer no other reason than his hav- 
uig contracted a friendship with Demetrius. 

There is reason to believe, that Demetrius, after he had 
passed some time at Thebes, retired for refuge to Cassan- 
der, who was soisible of his merit, and testifi^ a particular 
esteem for him, and that he continued under his protection 
as long as that prinoe lived : but as he had reason, after the 
death of Cassander, to be apprehensive of ^ things from 
the brutality of his scoi Antipater, who had caused his own 
mother to be destroyed, he retireid into Egypt, to Ptolemy 
Soter, who had r^idered himself illustrious by his liberali- 
ties Bsid regard to men of lettei's, and whose court was then 
the asylum of all persons in distress. 

« His receptjxxk at that court was as i&vourable as poissi- 
a JClian* 1. Ui. c 17. Flut. de exU* ip. Ml. 
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Ue; and the Ung, aocordiiig to iEUan, gave hiin die office 
of superintending^ the obsn^vatioD of the laws of the state. 
He held the first rank among the friends cf that prince, liv- 
ed m affluence, and was in a condition to transmit presents 
to his friends at Athens. These were undoubtedly some of 
those real friends, of whom Demetrius himself dedared 
that the)r never came to him in his ptosperky till he £rst 
had sent for them, but that they always visited him in his 
adversity, without waiting for any invitation. 

During his exile, he composed several treatises on govern- 
ment, the duties of civil life, and other subjects of the like 
nature. This employment was a kind of sustenance to his 
mind«, and cherished in it those sentiments of humanity 
with which it was so largely replenished. How grate&d a 
consolation and resource is this, either in solitude or a state 
oi exile, to a man solicitous of improving his hours of leisure 
to the advantage of himself and the public ! 

The reader, when he considers the surprising number of 
statues erected in honour of one man, will undoubtedly be- 
stow some reflections on the strange difference he discovers 
between the glorious a^ of Athens and that we are now 
describing. A very judicious author ^ has a fine remark on 
this occasion. All the recompense, says he, which the Athe- 
nians formerly granted Miltiades for preserving the state, 
was the privilege of being represented in a picture as the 
principal figure, and at the h^ of nine other generals, am* 
mating the troops for the battle ; but the same peqrie, be- 
ing afterwards softened and corrupted by the flattery of 
their orators, decreed above 300 statues to Demetrius Pha- 
lereus. Honours, thus prodigally lavished, are no proofii of 
real merit, but the effects of servile adulation ; and Deme- 
trius Phalereus was culpable to a considerable degree, in not 
opposmg them to the utmost of his power, if he really was 
in a condition to prevent their taking place. ^ The conduct 
of Cato was mucn more prudent, in declining several marks 
of distinction which the people were desirous of granting 
him ; and, when he was asked, one day, why no statues 
had been erected to him, when Rome was crowded with so 
many others, " I had much rather," said he, " people should 
** inquire why I have none than why I have any." 

True honour and distinction, says Plutarch, in the place I 
last cited, consist in the sincere esteem and a£^tion of the 
people, founded on real merit and effectual services. Th^e 
are sentiments which are so £ar from being extinguished by 
death, that they are perpetuated from age to age; whereas, 

a Muita pr>pelarain illo calatnitotoexilio tcripstt,non ad otuan aVquem ramn, 
^uo e»i orbatuft, aed aoimi cultus ilie eiBt ei quasi quidam hwraanitatit ciIms. 
Citt. de Finib. bou. et roal. I. t. n. 64. b Cor. Nep. in MilUad. c. vi. 

c Plat in pr«c. raip. ger. p. 840. 
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afyrofiuianof hanoan, lavished ihvoiigh flattery, ortheap- 
preheoskDS entertained of bad princes and tyrants, are ne« 
ver known to survive them, and frequently die away before 
them. The same Demetrius Pdiorcetea, whom we have 
lately seen ccnsulted and adored like an orade and a god, will 
fiooQ have the mcntiiication to behold the Athenians shotting 
their gates against him, for no other reason than the change 
of his fortune. 

•Demetrius, whie he continued at Athens, espoused Eury- 
£ce, the widow d Ophelias. He had already several wives, 
and, amoi^ the rest, Philia, the daughter of Antipater, whom 
his fether compelled hhn to marry against his inclinations, 
citing to him a verse out of Euripides, which he changed in- 
to a parody, by the alteration <rf one word.F— *• Wherever for- 
** tune is, a person ought to many, even against his ihdina- 
** tion." * As ancient as this maxim is, it has never grown obso- 
lete hitherto, but retains its full force, how contrary soever it 
be to the sentiments of nature. Donetrius was severely cen. 
aured at Athens for in&mous excesses. 

^ In a short time after this marriage, his fother ordered 
lum to quit Greece, and sent him, with a strong fleet and a 
numerous army, to conquer the iste of Cjrprus from Ptolemy. 
Before he undertook this expecMtion, be sent ambassadors to 
Hie Rhodians, to invite them to an alliance with him against 
Ptcdemy ; but this attempt proved ineffectual, and they con- 
stantly indbted on the liberty of persevering in the neutrality 
they had embraced,*— Demetrius, bdng sensible that the in« 
teingence. PtoLemy maintained in Rhodes had defeated his 
design, advanced to Cyprus, where he made a descent, and 
inarched to Salamina, tne capital of that island.— Mendaus, 
the brother of Ptdemy, who had shut himself up there with 
most of his troops, marched out to give him battle, but was 
defeated, and compelled to re-enter the place after he had 
lost 1000 of his men, who were i^ain upon the spot, and 3000 
more, who were taken prisoners. 

Menelaus, not doubting but the prince elated with this suc- 
cess, would undertake the siege of Salimina, made all the 
necessary preparations, on his part, for a vigorous defence ; 
and, while he was employing all lus attention for that pur- 
pose, he sent couriers pest to Ptolemy, to carry him the news 
of his defeat, and the siege with which he was threatened ; 
they were also to solicit him to hasten the succours he de^ 
manded, and, if possible to lead them in person. 

Demetrius, after he had obtained an exact account of the 
situation of the place, as also of its strength and that of the 

a Plut* in Demetr. p. 894. 

b 'Onts t5 x|p5 ts . irripa ^6i7iv fa{in\ykv. it wm 5ti\£UT/oy, a man mutt lerrt. 

c D'tod. I. XX. p. 783—739. Plotiiii Pemetr. p. t99->t90. Jaitin. 1. xt. e. S. 
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earrisoki^ was 8ea^)le tliatbe had not a aufficnnt nninber of 
battering-rams, and other military machines, to ncduce it; 
and therefiore sent to Syria for a great number of es^ert 
-workmen, with an infinite qmantky of iron and wood, in; or- 
der to make all the necessary {xeporaftiaBs for assaiilti^ a 
(^ of that importance; and he then built the femouBfingkie, 
called Helepous, of which I shall soon gire an «xact de- 
scription. 

When all the necessary ^sposkions w«re made, Deme- 
trius carried on his approaches to the dty, and began to bat- 
ter the walls with his engines ; and, as they were judidouslf 
-worked, thev had aM tiie dkcx that could be expected. The 
besiegers, after various attacb^ opened s^rerallaoge breaches 
in the wall, by which means the besieged were rendered m- 
capable of sustaining the assault mudi- longer, unless they 
could resolve on some bold attempt to prevent th& attack, 
which Demetrius intended to make the next day. Di»^^ 
the night, which had suspended the hostilities on both sides, 
the iimabitants of Salamina piled a vast quantity of diy 
wood on their walls, with an intermixture of other combusti- 
ble materials, and, about midnight, threw them all down at tiie 
foot of the Helep^, battering-rams, and otiier engines, and 
then kindled them with long flaming poles. The fire im- 
mediately seized them with so much vidence, that th^ were 
all in flames in a very shcnt time. The oaemies ran fipom 
all quarters to extinguish the fire ; but this cost them a <xn^ 
siderable time to efiect, and most of the machines were 
greatly damaged. Demetrius faowev^, was not disoooiaged 
at tins disaster. 

Ptolemy, upon the inteU%ence henecetved of hisbrotiier's 
ill success in the action against Demetxkis, caused a powerfol 
fleet to be fitted out with all expedition, and advanced, as 
soon as possible, to his assistance. The battle, for which both 
parties prepared, after some ineflRectual overtures of acccHn- 
modation, created great expectations of the event, not only 
in the generals, who were then upon the spot, but in all the 
absent princes and commanders. The success appeared to 
be uncertdn ; but it was very apparent that it would even- 
tually give <Mie of the contending parties an entire supmority 
over the rest. Ptoleniiy, who arrived with a fleet of 150 sail, 
had ordered Menelaus, who was then at Salamina, to come 

S> with the 60 vessels under his command, in order to charge 
e rear-guard of Demetrius, and throw them mto disorder, 
amidst the first heat of the battle ; but Demetrius had the 
precaution to leave ten of his ships to oppose those ao^of Me- 
nelaus ; for this small number was sufficient to guard Ae en- 
trance into the port, which was very narrow, and prevent 
Mciiclaus from coming out. When this prdiminary to the 
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engagemeiit was settled, Demetrius drew out his land^fwoes, 
and eiEtended them along the points of land which prcgect* 
ed into the sea, that he might be in a oonc^on, in case any 
XBisfintmie happened, to assist those wl^ would be obliged to 
save themadves by swimming ; after which, he sailed into the 
o|»en sea with 180 galleys, and charged the fleet of Ptolemy 
with so mudi impetuosity, that he iH^e the line of battle. 
Ptolemy, finding his defeat inevitable, had immediately re- 
course to flight, with eight g^eys, which were all that es* 
Gaped, for, of the othor vessels which composed his fleet, 
aome were either shattered or sunk in the battle, and all the 
clhers, to the number of 70, were taken, with their whcde 
complements. All the remains, therefore, of Ptolemy's tmiu 
and baggage, with his domestics, friends, and wives, provi- 
sions, arms, money, and machines of war, on board the store- 
slups, which lay at andior, were seized by Demetrius, wha 
caused them to be carried to his camp. 
. Menelaus no longer made any opposttioii, sAet this battle 
at sea, but surrendered himself to Demetrius, with the city, 
and all his ships and land-forces, which last consisted of 1200 
horse and 13,000 foot. 

Demetrius exalted the gloiy of this victory by his huma* 
nity and genereos cond^ict after it He caiused the slain to 
be interred in a mia^uficent manner, and generously restor- 
ed liberty to Menelaus and Lentiscus, one the brother and 
the other the son of Ptolemy, who were found among the 
prisoners. He also dismissed them, with their friends and 
domestics, and all their baggage, without any ransom ; that 
he might once more return the civihtaes he liad formerly ex- 
perienced from Ptolemy, <» a like occasion, after the battle 
of Gaza. <> With so much more generosity, disinterested- 
ness, and politeness, did enemies make war against each 
other in those days thsm we now find between Mends in the 
€»dinary commerce of lifo. He Ukewise selected, out of the 
spoils, 1200 complete suits of armour, and gave them to the 
Athenians ; the rest of the prisoners, whose number amount- 
ed to ir,000 men, without including the marines taken with 
the fleet, were incorporated by him into his trocps, by which 
means he greatly remforced his army. 

Ajitigonus, who continued in Syna, waited with the ut- 
most anxiety and impatience for an account of a battle, by 
the event oi which tlie fiate of himself and his soil was to be 
decided. When the courier brought him intelligence that 
Demetrius had obtained a complete victory, his joy rose in 
proportion and all the people, at the same instant, proclaim- 
ed Antigonus and Demetrius kings. Antigonus immediately 

a Tinto hoD09tias Ioqc hdlt swetmnair, qosm bobc amieitin co)u*^»"» 
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tnuamlUed to his son the diadem wiAbh liad g^ered on IiSs 
own brows, and gave him the regal title in the letter he wrote 
to him. The Egyptians, when the;^ were informed of this 
proceeding, were ano no less indostrioas nt proclainung Pto- 
lemy king, that they might not seem to be dented at thdr 
defeat, or be thou^t to entertain the less esteem and afiec-* 
tion for their prince. Lysxmachns and Seleucus soon follow- 
ed their example, the cne in Utrace and the other in Baby- 
lon »id the provinoea of the east, and assumed the title of 
king in their several (tominions, after th^ had, for so many- 
years, U9arf>ed the supreme authority there, without pre- 
suming to take this title upon them till now, wluch was atxut 
18 years after the death of Alexander. Cassander alone, 
though he was treated as a king by the others, in thcar dis- 
course and letters to him, continued to write his in his usual 
manner, and without affixing any addition to his name. 

Plutarch observes, that this new title not only occasioned 
these princes to augment their train and pompous appear- 
ance, tmt also caused them to assume airs of pomp and lofti- 
ness, and inured them with such haughty impres»ons as 
they had never manifested till then ; as if this appellation 
had suddenly exalted them into a Species of beings different 
from the rest of mankind. 

« Sdeucus had greatly increased his power in the ori^tal 
provinces, during the transactions we have been descrilnng ; 
xor, after he had killed Nicanor, whom Antigonus had sent 
against him, in a battle, he not only established himself in 
the possession of Media, Assyria, and Babylon, but reduced 
Persia, Bactriana, Hvrcania, and all the provinces on this 
side the Indus, which had formerly been conquered by Alex- 
ander. 

^ Antiponus, on his ade, to improve the victory his son 
had obtamed in Cyprus, assemblea an army of lOO^OOO men 
in ^ria, with an intention to invade Egypt. He flattered 
himself, that ccmquest would readily attend his arms, and 
that he should divest Ptolemy of that kingdom with as much 
ease as he had taken Cyprus from him. whilst he was con- 
ducting this great army by land, Demetrius followed him 
with his fleet, which coasted along the shores to Gaza, where 
the father and son concerted the measures each of them 
were to pursue. The pilots advised them to wait tiU the 
setting of the Pleiades, and defer their departure only for 
dght days, because the sea was tfien very tempestuous ; but 
the impatience of Antigonus to surprise Ptolemy befwe his 
preparations were completed caused him to disregard that 

e A. M. M09. Ant. J. C. 90S, Appian in Syr. p. Itt, 133. Juitin* 1- X?. 0. 4 
b Oiod. 1. 3a p. 804^00. Plm. in Beneci; p, 896, S97. 
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, salutary advice. Demetrius was ordered to make a descent 
in one of the mouths of the Nile, whilst Antigonus was to 
endeavour to q)en a passage by land into the heart cf the 
countiy ; but neither the one nor the other succeeded in his 
expedition.— The fleet of Demetrius sustained great damage 
by violent storms ; and Ptolemy had taken such effectual 
precautions to secure the mouths of the Nile as rendered it 
impracticable to Demetrius to land his troc^s. Antigonus» 
on the other hand, having employed all his efforts to cross 
the deserts that lie between Palestine and Egypt, had much 
greater difficulties still to surmount, and found it impossible 
to pass the first arm of the Nile in his march, such judicious 
orders had been given by Ptolemy, and so advantageously 
were his troops posted at all the passes and avenues ; but 
-what was still more distres^ng to Antigonus than aU the rest, 
his soldiers daily deserted from him in great numbers. 

Ptolemy had sent out boats on seversa parts of the river, 
where the enemies resorted for water, and caused it to be 
proclaimed, on his part, firom those vessels, that every de- 
serter from their troops should receive from him two minx, 
and every officer a talent. So considerable a recompense 
soon allured great numbers to receive it, e^eciaUv the troops 
in the pav oT Antigonus ; nor were they prevailed upon by 
money alone, as their inclinations to serve Ptolemy were 
much stronger than their motives to continue under Antigo- 
nus, whom they considered as an old man difficult to be pleas- 
ed, imperious, morose, and severe ; whereas, Ptolemy I'en- 
dered himself amiable, by his gentle disposition and engaging 
behaviour, to all who approached him. 

Antigonus, after he had hovered, to no effect, on the fron- 
tiers of Egypt, and even till his provisions began to £eu1 him, 
becoming sensible of his inability to enter Egypt, and find- 
ing that his army decreased every day by sickness and de« 
sertion, and that it was impossible for him to subsist his re« 
mahung troops any longer in that country, was obliged to re« 
turn into Syna, in a very shameful manner, after having lost, 
in this unfortunate expedition, a great number of his land- 
forces, and abunduice of his ships, 

Ptdemy , having offered a sacrifice to the gods, in gratitude 
for the protection they had granted him, ^ent to acquaint 
L^simacnus, Cassander, and Seleucus, widi the happy event 
of that campaign, and to renew the alliance between them 
against the common enemy.. Tins was the last attack he 
had to sustain for the crowifof Egypt, and it greatly contri- 
buted to fix it upon his h^d, in consequenge of the prudent 
measures he pursued. Ptolemy, the astronomer, therefore 
fixes the commencement of his reign at this period, and af- 
terwards points oat ^ sewrai years of its dvrralion, in Ifejs 
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cfaronologKal canon. He b^;tes the qx)chm on the seventh 
of November* 19 yean after the dealfa cf Alexander the 
Great. 
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